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PREFACE, 


The limited edition of my original Monograph on 
the Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Hindustan (London, 
1847), has long since been exhausted; the still more 
restricted impression of a Supplement, chiefly designed 
to reduce into type a record of perishable materials, 
in, as it proved, a very unsafe locality (Hehh, 1851), 
can scarcely be said to have been beforo the public. 
Its compilation, however, pointed consistently to a 
futuro revision of the general subject, which has been 
postponed, from time to time, till the accumulation 
of new and very ample materials has forced mo to 
recognize my obligations to an inq[uiry I had in a 
measure made my own. The result appears in the 
following pages. 

The two essays above referred to were essentially 
technical and limited in their scope to antiquarian 
objects ; an almost identical disadvantage attended 
a later cognate memoir, ^‘On the Initial Coinage 
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of Bengal,” wMch was devoted to the description of 
selections from the 13,000 coins of the very instruc- 
tive Kooch Bahdr iroiivailU. 

In the present work I have asserted my freedom 
from conventional trammels, and endeavoured to make 
Numismatics applicable in their larger and better 
sense to the many collateral questions they chance to 
touch, equally pressing into the service all available 
external aids to history, for which the laxity of 
Oriental tradition gives even too many openings. 

It would not become mo to say anything in favour 
of my own production; indood, I am fully alive to 
its imperfections ; but I may frankly say I have 
learnt many things, which I did not know previously, 
daring the com-se of its composition. On the other 
hand, 1 have to meet, by anticipation, two objections 
which may strike an English reader. The first of 
these is the still open contest as to how Oriental words 
should be reproduced in Homan type. At one time I 
was disposed to be pedantic on the subject, and even 
went so far as to devise an elaborate scheme for the 
discriminative representation of Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets; but the difiioulties attending the innova- 
tion seemed far to outbalance any advantages that 
might possibly be gained by the public, and the 



author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanskrit or Arabic in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dehli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, 1 have per- 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
the criticism of an Arabic grammarian. 1 have fur- 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in ray quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author j so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in- 
novations for which I could not cite, irom my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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Tt lias been generally confessed from tlie first day 
‘‘Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names -would not bear translation, and tbe inflated 
titles of tbe East, rendered in tbe subdued language 
of tbe ‘West, would jar eyen more barsbly upon 
Engiisb ideas, lly leading object in this work has 
boon to collect materials for bi story, in tbe form of 
documents, wbicb it was primaiily desirable to retain 
in tbeir most autbeiitic form, or in tbe nearest possible 
approach to tbeir original integrity,— translations in 
such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions ; but 
wbere-yer these documents have any reference to tbe 
immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
tbe context are given. 

Tbe compiler of a record like tbe present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon tbo aid of bis fellow- 
labourers: it mil be seen that tbe number of my 
disinterested contributors, tbougb necessarily incon- 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
freeness of tbeir gifts. My obligations are due to 
tbe many collectors of coins whose names are indi- 
cated, in more detail, in the body of the work and 
in tbe subjoined note upon tbo despositories oi“ 
existing cabinets. I am indebted to Mr. Fergussoii 
for tbe use of tbe effectiye arcbitoetural engravings 



which illustrate the text. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may he gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of diffci’ent hands, and vary in their execution 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
by Mr. J. Schnorr of Stuttgart; the engravings of 
Mr. Adeney are next in merit ; but it is confessedly 
difficult to got first -class artists to undertake such 
complicated, and to them iinintelligiblo subjects. So 
that I can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious Old Mortality’’ stylo 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of iho environs of the ancient capital of the 
Pathans, as we received it from the hands of the 
Mahi alias after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It havS 
been reduced in photography, hy JDr. Porhes Watson’s 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office. 

Loxdox, 

Fehmry^bf 1871. 



JTote osr THE Owneeship asd Peesext Depositoetes of the 
VVEIOIJ& CoELECTIOXS OTP CoTXS UHOTED IX THIS WoUK. 


1 Marsden Collection, in the British Museum, fully desciibed 
m his ivoik entitled l^'umismata Orientalia. (London, 1823 ) 

2 The collection in the India Office, many specimens of which 
are noticed and engraved in Professor "Wilson’s Aiiana Antiqua 
(London, 1841.) 

3. My own original collection, comprising the coins iiguied in 
plates I -V. of this volume, now in the Bntish Museum. A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession 

4. Mr. Edward Clivo Bayley’s collection, which formed the 
ground-work of my Supplement, pimted at Dehli in 1851. In 
the owner’s possession. (In England ) 

5. Colonel Stacy’s collection m the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (In Calcutta.) 

6. Mr, George Erecling’s collection, paitly in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, with the Bardoo Elliot bequest, and partly in the hands of 
his widow. 

7 Colonel Guthiie’s collection, oompiismg selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bah& tromatlle (plate vr ) , and the choice Pathan seiies, 
so often quoted in these pages, which now embraces the accumulated 
tieasures of General Cunmngham and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few yeais. (In England.) 

8. Sir Walter Elhot has some eiuious specimens of the local 
senes of the Dakhan, and Sii Bartle Ercic has a large collection 
of Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining. 

9. There are a few Patban coins in Eussia, descriptions of which 
will be found m Frsohn’s “Eecensio jMumorum Muhammadanorum,” 
and M Bom’s Supplement to that work. Many dispersed speci- 
mens aie also quoted, from continental cabinets, in the posthumous 
coEection of M. Soret’s Essays. 
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Since the completion of this woik, the author has finally satisfied 
himself that the true Talue of the Mm (or money of account of the 
Mughal financiers), is and not ^ of a rupee. Under these con- 
ditions the table at page 445 may be modified and amended as 
follows. But in adopting these results, it will be necessary to 
enlarge Eichard Hawkins’s ambiguous definition of “ciown land” 
(Ho. 6), and admit that he designed to refer to the State revenues 
derived from all sources. 



Land Ee^ enne 

Total Eeveniio 
fiom all sources. 

1. Firdz vShah, 1351-1388.. 


£6,850,000 

2. Babar, ad 1526-1530 .. .. 

3 Akbar, ad 1593 

£2,600,000 

32,000,000 

4. Akbar, a.d 1504 ... .. .. . 

. 10,571,388 


5. Akbar, a d. 1605 

6 Jah.iugh, AD 1609-1011 . , 

.. 17,450,000 

50,000,000 

7. Jahangir, a d. 1028 

.. 17,500,000 


8. ShJhJahan, 1st i etui n ..... 

.. 22,000,000 


9. Shah Jahan, later return .... 

.. 36,000,000 


10. Aurangr-6b, ad. 1697 

.. 38,719,400 

77,438,800 




THE PATHAH KINGS OE DEHLI, 

me* 


The history of Muliammadan nations is especially open to 
illustration and rectification from Numismatic sources. De- 
ficient as all mintages imitating the early Kufic models of the 
Khalifs may be in artistic effect or vanety of device, they 
compensate for these imperfections, on the other part, in 
devoting their entire surfaces to legends which, among other 
occasionally significant indications, record at length the style 
and titles of the monarcb, the date of comage, and the name 
of the mint ; thus affording direct evidence to three distinct 
facts — the existence of the sovereign as such, the epoch at 
which he reigned, and the country over which he was king. 

The value of this species of illustration, as applied to the 
Medieval Indian annals now under review, is greatly en- 
hanced by the exaggerated importance attached by the 
Muslims themselves to that department of the conventional 
regal functions, involved in the right to coin. Among these 
peoples, the recitation of the public prayer in the name of 
the aspirant to the throne, associated with tlie issue of money 
bearing his superscription, was unhesitatingly received as 
the overt act of accession. Unquestionably, in the state of 
civilization here obtaining, the production and facile disper- 
sion of a new royal device was singularly well adapted to 
make manifest to the comprehension of ail classes the im- 
mediate change in the supreme ruling power. In places 
where men did not prmi, these stamped moneys obtruding 
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into every Bazar constituted tlie most effective manifestoes 
and proclamations iiuman ingenuity could liavo dovused : 
readily multi23lied, they were individually tlie easiest and 
most naturally transported of all official documents; the 
veriest Faliv, in his semi-nude costume, might cany the 
ostensible proof of a new dynasty into regions where even 
the name of the kingdom itself was unknown. In short, 
there vas but little limit to the range of these Eastern 
heralds ; the Numismatic Garter Eing-at-Arms was recog- 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted the gold, and iiitor- 
jireters could be found to designate the Ciesar whose “ epi- 
graph” figured on its surface. So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sult^dn’s titles were ostontatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in the laiiguago and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
aimouncement' of the fact that they themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain, Equallj^, on the other 
hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an impel foction, relative 
or iiohitivc, in the acquisition of supremo power There are 
hut few instances of ahstention from tlio oxcrci.vo of this 
highly-prized prerogative in the pre;.cnt senes, but in all 
such cases the guiding motives arc sufficient]} ascertained 
The epoch which the present senes of medaK illustrates 
extends from ad. 1192 to 16d4, or a peiiod of somewhat 
more than three centuries and a half during this interval 
sk dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dohh. J purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of tlio enqnre, at all 
times uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme' limits 
of Eastern Bengal on the one side, to Kabul and Eandahdr 
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on tlie -west, with. Sindli and the Sonthcrn Peuinstda to 
complete the circle ; occasionally reduced to a few districts 
around the capital, and in one Instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present available suffice to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur- 
rency of the Pathan Sultans. Some now evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of Western 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Ilijrah, which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded by tlio weights and mtimsic contents of 
existing coins ; so that we are now in a x>o«Jtion to main- 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting* native traditions, re- 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal in each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the homo refiners permitted thorn to achieve. The in ten 
fional Mint standard must have langcd voiy closely upon 
the 175 grains, Troy, which amount can he neaily told m 
the balance by tho better specimens to be found in modern 
cabmets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the Satamktila, or ‘^Oue hundred rati,” divi- 
sional term, which appears in early post-Yedic commentaries 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currenoj', consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in tho proportions neccssmy to consti- 
tute the equivalent sub-dmsions of tho ruling silver Tanlahf 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
1x1111] d seeds {Ahrus preeatonus), was never divided m jiraotice 
any other number than 04. The favourite sub-di visional 
current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 
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T or wMch latter denominatioii it preserYed in the SasM 
Kdm, or “ Eight-Xauis/’ the counterpart and correspondent 
of eight Jitals, 64 of which also fell into the general total of a 
TanlaJi. And here it would seem that more purely indigenous 
traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan innova- 
tions The new Tanlah might rule and regulate its own sub- 
divisions, but it does not seem to have been able to emancipate 
itself from the old silver Pumm of 32 Eatis of Manuks Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 56 grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tiighlak. So 
intuitive in the native mind was the idea of reckoning by 
fours, the “ Gunda” of the modern indigdne, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically, whatever the current rate may have 
been at any given moment, at 1 : 8. So also tlie silver 
piece was divided into 8 (or piimarily 8 x 8), and the 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fak to 
the -g-V of a Tankah The Quaternary scale, in shoit, ua& 
all-pervading; there was no escaping the inevitable 4% Id's, 
32’s, and 64% the heritage of the masses, winch, having sur- 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, .till 
flourish undisturbed by the presence of British decimals. 

^ The modifications efiTected in the coinage by Mubammad 
bm Tugblak are highly instructive, and seem to determine 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the period. iS^oi less worthy of study is his attempt to in- 
troduce a forced currency of copper tokens. The amplifi- 
cation by Firdij Shah of the divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver is also of importance, as loading-up to 
the almost exclusive use of tins species of currency under 
Euhlol Lodi and his son Sikanclar, and, finally, in the 
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reforms perfected by Sbir Sbib, — tbe production of tbe 
“ Rupee’* (of 178 grains), and tne substitution of copper 
coins for tbe fallacious mixed -metal pieces, — may be seen 
tbe almost unchanged condition of the lower currencies of 
Her Majesty’s Grovernmcnt in India at tbe present day. 

Amid tbe general series of tbe coins of tbe Debli monarebs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified witb tbeir rule, sucb as 
tbe local moneys superseded and imitated on tbe immediate 
absorption of the bingdoms of tbe Hindu potentates: off- 
shoots of tbe Ghazni and Debli systems ftom tbe mints of 
tbe Muslim contemporaries of tbe early occupying con- 
querors, who bold, in tbeir own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, more consecutively, reference has been 
made to tbe currencies of tboir fellow-warriors for tbe faith 
in Bengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
tbe Sultans of Hlndusttin. And, lastly, advantage has been 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
the inscrijitions recorded on tbe public monuments of tbe 
Imperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in tbe decoiation of tbe walls and gate- 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essontjally 
Oriental compositions, whether as regards the ornamental 
form of tbe Arabesque, or tbe more stern chiselling of tbe 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with tbe best specimens of Sara- 
cenic art extant, 

I now proceed to exhibit a oompleto list of tbe sovereigns 
of tbe Patban dynasty, witb tbe dates of accession of each, 
I must premise that I have intentionally retained tbe 
Hijrab ora as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where tbe precise period in Muhammadan 
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months or days was uncertain, it would haye been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Clirisfciaii ora. Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each king, the day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year 
so quoted. *Tho note a< tho foot of this page,' giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregulaiities of the Muhammadaii year, will 
efficiently supply the references to mtermcduit e periods. 

^ Tho Hijiah era commenced on the loth July,, a n. 033. The 
year is purelj lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month boin j 
leckoned fiom tho appeal ance of the now moon, without any intci- 
calation. In practice, months of 30 and 20 davs are made to 
alternate, thins completing a year of 354 days eleven times in 
thirty yeais one day is added to the last month, making 355 clays, 
lu that year. So that the aveiage length of a year is ‘lolli, claj®, 
a month, or tV, being Tho intercalary year of 35 j day 

oeeuTS on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, lOlh, 13th, loth, 18th, 21st, 3 Uh, 3bth, 
and 29th years of every thiity years. 


'J 

fiin Months UiB as 

lUJ ' 

- 

1. 

Mnhariam, 

30 

days. 

2 

Safar, 

29 

, 

3 

Jj ^ ^ j llabC ul awi\ al, 

30 


4 

Itabi’ul aUur, 

29 


5 

JnmadaT awwal, 

30 


6 

Jumitda’l iilvliir, 

29 

tJ 

7. 

Itajab, 

30 


8. 

Sh’abcin 

29 


9. 

Ttamazan, 

30 


10. 

J Shawwal, 

29 


11. 

ZCl k’adah, 

30 


12, 

Zn hijjah, 

29 
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LIST OF THE PATHAlf SHLTAXS OE niXDITBTAX. 


SO 

Dill 01 
A* Cl g- 

*-10'^ 

1 ir 

lyrXIAL JiAli, 

*vi inr 

IIIJI \U Ytut 

SAUES or SrETAAS 

1 

589 

Jail 7, 1193 

Mxi’i2:z--ii(-l-cliiiM:xiIiaixixixiidbixiSiiixi(lst 

Dyiiastv) 

2 

602 

Alls 18, 120.5 

Kiitb-nd-(Hxi Axbrlc « 

o 

607 

11111(12.5, 1210 

..iAdxxx tShab 

4 

607 


Sbains-ud-din Allain<^lx 

o 

6.33 

Sc^pt 16, 1235 

Bukxi-xxd-diix Fxruz SMli 1. 

6 

63-1 

Ang. 1 1, 1236 

Suit ail Iliziab 

7 

637 

„ 3, 12.39 

Mu’izz-ud-dui Uaitrara Slnib. 

« 

039 

.Tilly 12, 1241 

Ala-iid-din Mas’aud Sbali 

9 

644 

¥ay 19, 1246 

Mbu-ud-dm 'ilahmud 

10 

Got 

0(t 13, 1205 
Vch 16, 1287 

GMas-ud-dfa Malbau , 

11 

080 

]^rn’izz-ml-(b'n KaikiibAcl [Dyuasiy) 

12 

089 

.Tail 11,1290 

Jalil-ud-dinFuuz SMlilI Khlj’t (2ud 

IIJ 

695 

Xov. 10, 1295 

Bnlai-ud-dm IbraWm 

U 

095 

Apiil 7, 1315 

ALi-nd-din. Mnliammad Sliali 

1.5 

715 

bbaJidb-ml-din ’IJmai 

Ifi 

71f3 

.MaiL]i26 1316 

luitb-iid-dm Mabarak Sliali I. 

17 

720 

Fob 12, 1320 

!Ndsii-nd-dfn Xlmsru. [Dynasty) 

GMus-iid-din Tnghlak Shall (Srd 

18 

720 

„ .. 

10 

72.5 

Dec 18,1324 

Miilnmmad bin Tnghlak 

! 20 

7.52 

Fob 28. 1351, 

Fuuz Shah 111 lin Salar JRajuh. 

! 

790 

;.Fm 11, 1388 

: Tuglilak Shahll 

1 22 

791 

iDre 31, 1388 

Abdbakr Shah 

. 2‘] 

792 

1)lM‘ 20, 1389 

i 'Mnhanmiad Shah bin Fiiuz Shall 

' 2t 

795 

i\ov. 17, 1392 

Sihaiidar Shah [(Timur, 800) 

Alalunnd Shah bin Muhammad Sliah 

2o 

795 

-j ,, 

' 2G 

1 

5 97 

Oct 27, 1394 

iT iit.iat Shah, InUy } egmm, Mahmud re- 
stored, 802. 

i 27 

81.5 

Apiil 13, 1412 

Danlat TIhan Lodi. 

1 28 

817 

Maxell 23, 141 4 

Ivliizr Xliun &)jii(l (4th Dynasty) 

i 29 

824 

,7 an 0, 1421 

Aru’izz-ud-dm Miibaiak Shah 11 

! 30 

837 

Aug 18, 1 133 

Sfuliammad Shah bm Faiid Shall. 

j 31 

847 

May 1, 1443 

’A'lam Shah 

! 32 

855 

Fob, 3, 1451 

Bulilul Lodi (5th Dynasty). 

33 

8^4' 

JJee 0, 1488 

Bxkandar bm Bulilol 

1 8J 

923 

Jail 24,1517 

IbiaMmbiuSikandar (Bahar, 932 -i ir ) 

i 3.5 

937 

Aug 25, 1530 

Muhammad Mumayun, MugJid. 

36 

947 

May 8, 1540 

Fai'£d-ud-di'n Shir Shah, Afghan, 

I 37 

9,52 

Maxell 16, 1.545 

Islam Shah 

1 38 

960 

Fee. 18, 16,52 

Muhammad ’Adil Shah. 

; 89 

961 

Dec. 7, 1553 

IbiiMm Sur. [962 A.it ) 

1 40 
i 

962 

■Mov. 26, 1554 

Sikandar Shah. (Humayun, re.stored 
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IKTS0DT7CT0EY LIST OF THE EULERS AND KINGS 
OP BENGAL. 


KO 

BIOT or 
Acci 

A H 

IMIIVL D4l 1H 
or -IHL 
HURAll -ilAXl 

NAMES OF lltJLEES AND KINGS 

1 

600 

Sept 10,1203 

Mulumimod BalMidr' Khlfi 

2 

602 

Aug. 18, 1205 

’Izz-ud-cli'n Muhammad Shiran 
’Ala-ud-din ’Ali Mardan, Khlj'i 

3 

605 

July 16, 1208 

4 

608 

June 15, 1211 

Eusara-ud-din ’Avrz Khhi (SidUn 
Glhas-ud-dfn) 

5 

624 

Dec 22, 1226 

Nl'iir-ud-din Mahmiid, bin Sttlidn 
Jliam&h (Coin, Ko. 60). 

6 

627 

ISTov. 20, 1229 

’Ala-ud-di'n Jam' 

7 



Saif-ud-din Aibek, YiigMn Tat. 

8 

631 

Oet. 7, 1238 

’Izz-ud-di'n Tughral, ) ■»• » ? h 

'AmhdnSUl ’} 634-7 

9 

612 

June 9, 1244 

JCamr>ud-dm Tamar KMn^ JKi'ran, 

10 


)) }} 

Ikhli'ur-ud-din, Yuzbeg ^ Tughal 
KJidn 

11 

656 

Jan. 8, 1258 

J al,41-ud"di'n ITas’aud IMul Jdn’i. 

12 

657 

Dec 29, 1258 

’Izz-ud-di'n Dalban,® Uzbegi i 

13 


)} )} 

Taj-ud-di'n Arslan Khan, Sanjar, ^ 
Klivoammi i 

14 

659 

Doc. 6, 1260 

Muhammad ArsLln Khdn, Tatar Khan ! 

15 

6760 


Sultan Maghi's ud-di'n Tughral 

16 

681 

April 11, 1282 

Blight'd Khan, Msir-ud-din Malimkd, | 
second sou of Sultan Balhan. 

17 

691 

Dee 24, 1291 

Rukn-ud-di'n Kai Kalis. 

18 

702 

Aug 26, 1302 

Shains-ud-dm l^zrliz Shdh. (Beigned ‘ 
m Lakhnauti till 722 ) 

i 

9 

May 31, 1310 

Shahab-ud di'n Bught ah Shah. 

20 

710 

Ghi'db-ud-di'n Bahadur Shah, 

21 

733 

Sept 22, 1332 

Muhammad lin Tughlal. 

22 

737 

Aug 10, 1336 

Kakr-ud-dm Muldral Shah | 

28 

742 

June 17, 1341 

Ala-ud-di'u 'Alt Shah 

24 

761 ; 

Marelil 1,1350 

Ikhti'ar-ud-din GMzi Shah ■ 1 


“■ These contrasts m the orthography follo'w the Persian text of Minhrfj-ns- 
Sukj, who seems to have designed to mark a diflkence in the pronuncidtioii , hut 
I should he unwilling to relj upon any such chance discriminations, in a text so 
obviously at the mercy of ignorant Onenlal copyists. 




Tjie AIi-vahet of Mas’aut) III , a n. 492-508 (a d 1099-1114), ax GFiAZNf,^ 
from a Sketch hy G J. Vigne, Esq 

Feiffusson's JE [ ancibookcfArehitectwe , voL % p 415 


Fikst King (a,h. 589-602; a.d. 1193-1205). 

Tiie man who, by the force of bis own energy, or that 
which he imparted to his generals, was enabled to change 
^ Inscription on the Minaret. (Prom Joirr As. Soc. Bengal ) 

iUl |,!U1 CA. J! ^)\ 
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THE COINS 03? 


tlie cleslinies of India towards tlie close of tlio twelftli cen- 
tury AD., came of a royal house, dating from an oIjsouk 
prmcipality hi the mountains south-east of Herat. The 
gieat Mahmud of Ghazni, some two centuiies previously, had 
penetialcd frequently and hy varied routes into the lieh 
plains of India ; his aim, with hut scant affectation of the 
Muslim ciy of a “holy war,” was m truth mere plunder, 
and nith this he leturned plentifully gratified to ho 
northern capital. 

The later scions of the dynasty of Suhuktag'in, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ’Ala-ud-din Husain Jahansoz in 
A H. 550, retii’ed to Labor, and had already, in cficct, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns; so that as Mu’izz-ud-din 
IDi'cssed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced provinces of ITindustdn followed as a natural 
sequence Miih%z-ad-din Muhammad bin Sam, or 
din, as he was called m his joutli, otherwise known a^ 
Muhammad Ghori, the foraidor of the Pathaii dynasiy of 
Behli, is first noticed m history on the occasion of his no- 
mination, in conjunction with his cider brother, Ghids-ud- 
din, to the charge of a province of Glior, by his uncle, the 
notorious Mla-ud-din Husain After the aeoession 

of Ghias-ud-din to the throne of Ghor, in 558 a tt., ]\Lubzz- 
ud-din, acting as his general, subdued poitions of Kliorasaii , 
and, on the conquest of Gliazni, iu 569, he was nominated 

A1II2L5J j 

j Alh^>c AjlAA*£fc.L Hj) yjujrfAsul ^ 
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by liis Suzerain brother to the government of that country, 
hrom this lime his incursions into India commenced: in 
0 i 1 ho conquered. j^Fiiltan, in 574 he experienced a sanguinary 
defeat in an expedition against the prince of jNiahrwala; next, 
Ehiisru i\[alik, the last of the Ghaznavisj was assailed, and 
ac length, in o8^, captured by stratagem. In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was 
totally routed on the meiaorable field of Thane&war by the 
Cliohcin leader, PiitliTi Haja of Ajmir. After a year’s re- 
pose, the disgrace of this defeat still rankling witliin him, 
he, on the self-same battle-ground, again encountered his 
furnicr advorsarj^, now suppoitcd by the whole force of the 
count I y, tho confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes. This time foitime favoured tho Ghons, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host. ISy this single victory the Tluhammadans may be 
said to have bocomo the virtual masters of Hindustdn The 
ulterior measures foi the subjugation of tho country were of 
speedy accomphsimicnt, and most of the later additions to 
tho Indian enipiie of Muhammad Ghori were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustdii, 
and eventual successor on the thionc of HehK, Kuth-ud-din 
Aibck. Ghias-iid-dln, who^ had long retained little beyond 
tho title of a king, died in 59D a.h , and shortly afterwards 
Mu’izz-ud-din was installed in form An unsuecessM at fcempt 
at conquest in the north, in itself attended by most disas- 
trous results, was succeeded by the revolt of the governors 
of Ghazni and Multan : ibis outbreak, however, was soon 
suppressed. In the month of Sh’aban, a h. 602,^ Muham- 

And the Mansil of Damik” became a proverb m the land.-~Tabak&,t-i If&sm, 
p 12‘i. 
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mad Gliori was slain in liis tent, in tlio centre of liis own 
camp, by a band of Gakkars. At his death, the Muslim 
empire in India extended generally over nearly the whole 
of Hindustan Proper, Sind, and Bengal. The sovereignty 
was, however, held by veiy exceptional tenures, and was 
most indeterminate in its inner geographical limits. 

Muh%z-ui-diti Muhammad hn Sam. 
yo 1. (Similar to Ho. 2. Plate T ) 

Gold. Weight, 93 grs Yeiyiare. Ghazni a.h, G92 Col. Gutlino 
Cucular Areas. 

I ^_U 

iju\n\ AJ.J1 

i 

! 

' 

, Margin, Ajj£ , ^ . 

j 

— Surah Ixi. 9. Kuian 

la. There is anotliei imperfect specimen of this gold issue in the 
Masson Collection m the East India Library, weighing 99 grs. 


Ho. 2 (Eig. 2, plate i.). Silver. "Weight, 68 grs Similar types. 
Masson Collection Bates observed, a.h. 590, 590. 
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li'o. 3 (2^0. 1, Plate I.) 

Silver. 74 grs. Yery rare, a n. 596 {Prinsep Collection, B.M.) 
Legends arranged in concentric circles. 

Ohv — 

h ^ 

^^\ aUI aJl il 

uiILjVau; 
aU, ,.J tA.ks:'^ 

Pev — ‘ 

<5jLn ijM^si-. ^ j Ai--} &jjsi ijlj ti liA^ LmJjtO 

J.v« j^llaUt <dSl jhcsUI 

jjI ^ IJdl! 

j*L> 

Tbanslation. 

Ohv — It is he that hath sent lus messenger, with guidance and the 
tme faith, that ho might exalt it above all religions, though 
the iniidols be averse thereto (Kman, Surah ix 33 )— There 
is no god but God Muhammad is the prophet of God ’ The 
most mighty soveieign — Ghias ud dunya wa nd din, Abul Path 
— Muhammad bin Sam. 

Pel . — This Dirham was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year 
five hundred and mnoty-six — A1 TSTasir le din Blah (the Khalif) 
The mighty sovereign,Mu’izz— ud dunya wand di'nAbulMuzaffar. 
— ^Muhammad bin Sam 

The above coins in the joint names of Ghfas-ud-din and Alu’izz-nd- 
di'n, bear testimony to the associated regal powers of the two brothers 
It IS to be noticed, however, that the superlative “ The 

greatest,” is applied to the one king, while “Great,” is all 
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tkat is extended to the conqueror of India It -will be observed 
from the coins -ff-hioh foUow that, on the death of his brother, 
Mn’izz-nd-din himself adopted the superlative 

3« Silrer "Woight, 133 gis Similar coin Col Culbiie. 

JIo 4 ‘ (JTo 3 Plate!.) 

SilviT. 'Weight o9 1 gis. S(inaie areas a n 598. Col Guthiie 
Ilevcrsc. Obvei <e 

^Uia-LJl 

J—WU 

J^U\ 

Jk/Ksr''* 

Itaigius lUogible. 

The above coins are m effect merely introcliictory 1o the 
Dehli senes proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 
iirst occupying Muhammadan conqueror of India, they in some 
degree formed the models upon rtliich tho phiascology of the 
legends of tho now currencj' was based, though, it will be 
seen, that they in no degree affected the system of weights 
or values obtaining m the noi thorn piovlnces of India 
Indeed, the old issues of ‘‘Deliliwalas” composed of a mixture^ 
of copper and silver, retained their place throughout the land, 
and wore imitated and adopted, with altered legends, by 
Altamsh and his feudatories, EnbachalL of Rind, and others ; 
and it IS not until the year 030 a ii. that any silver pieces 
of the new empire mahe their appearance (Xo. 28 uifni), and 
then their standard of weight equally follows the Indian 
system. 
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5 (Fo. 4, Plate I.) 

Mixed silver and copper 49 grs Pare. (Smd Mint.) 

Obv. — jJsjs ill j^llaLuil 
Tt‘n — Hoi'^eman in oullino (conventionally styled Tiigha 
witli tlio Hinit legend ^ Bmmnirali 

G. (Fo 5, Plate I ) 

Mixed silver and coppci. "Wciglit, 49 grs. Eare 
Ol>) — Same as Fo 5. 

iirz — Undo figure of a cavalier, vsith lancc at the cliarge. 

7. (Fo 6, Plato I ) 

Silvei (impure). 46 gis (Glior Mint^) 

Tkvi — Ptude repicsontation of a liorsoman, with, lance at 
the charge ; hut the eontrast is marked in the adiiei- 
eiK.e to the statuesque as opposed to the mtcilacod 
combination of letters and matriial forms affected in 
Ifuhanimadan Tuglu a. 

8. (Fo. 7, Plato I.) 

Silver and copper. (Luhor Mint ’*) 

Oh \ — j Uijsll Jit'S jjl!aL*n 

aU '• 

9. (Fo 8, Plato I ) 

(Silver and coppei 40 gi-s (Labor Mmt.) 

Obv — UiiAll 

10 (Fo. 9, Plato 1.) 

Silver and copper 49 gis (Pohli Mint ) 

Ohv,—'^ Sri Mahamad Sdme^ 

Sri JETammirah 
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Ifo. 11. Silrer and copper ’Weiglit, 48 grs. (Sind Mint) Similar 
Hindi legends, both, obverse and reveise, to ITo 10 The 
device of the Horbeman follows the same tiaeings as the 
figime on Fo 5, and the foims of the letters aie nearly 
identical, approximating closely to the style in use on the 
coins of ELnbachah. 

ISTo 12 Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Ifcw type. E I 
Collection (Peshawar Mint.) 

Oh —Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted 
• • Mahamad Same. 

Mev — Horseman, -well-defined. Similar in design to No 4, 

Plate I 

Legend—'^ ^3?^; Sri Uammirah 

In a Ime -with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, in 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the woid Farshor 

(Peshawar) On the horse’s quarter may be read the letters 
Jaldl ? (See Prmsop’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 20 ) 

13 (Ho 10, Plate I.) 

Sill er and copper. 46 gis (Grwalior Mint.) 

Ohv — 2I(ihamad Sdmi 

Mot — ^Piguio of the Horseman greatly debased Ho legend 

Ho. 14. Silver and copper Weight, 08 gis My cabinet 
Olv . — |*Lo ^ 

lifiv — A rude figure of a hoise 

Similar to those depicted in Piiuscp’s Essays, pi xxv figs, 8-1 3 : 
Aiiana Antiqua, pi. xix. fig. 14, and pi xx fig. 6 

1 The reading of Tai&hor is coufiiined hj laicr ppeennenE, fiom the mints of 
’Alh'-ud-din Muhammad, Khidnzint, who was eiiLical lu Jus g( ogiaphj, inseiting 
the names of his mints in all soils of odd coineis, wliricvd space was to be found 
m the general design, for instanue, Bcniian on a lino with the spear, Kaman 
(imitating Ildnz) on the side of the Ball, and J m the .same place — Joiirn 
E A.S Ml pp 205, 206. See also Elliot's Histonans, i. 47, and u 397 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Glhori’s Indian coinages, but theie 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of Lho unusual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though T have fiankly to confess that the imperfect and 
obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that majj' now be pronounced.^ The appearance 
of the joint names of Muhammad bin Sam and Prithvi 
Rcija on one and the same coin is certainly startling, but 
there is nothing in the fact that need militate against 
ioced probabilities. We find that “the son of liaiPitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left m charge of Ajmir,® in which 
case a numismatic confession of fealty would bo quite ap- 
propriate, or this coinage may even have been struck in his 
name, under authority at hoad-qnarters, for special circula- 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, nioie the appearance of Behli Mint art than of 
Ajmir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso- 
ciation might be given, but that it is useless to enlarge upon 
such imperfect data; and I only pnhhsh this curious piece 
that attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly exaramed coUcctions. 



’ General Cnnmiiijhaiu lias also exammed tlus com at my leqiiest, aad, while 
expreS'iing saipnse at the coiiihmation of names, does not at all contest the 
obvious reading of the icttcis still visible on the com. 

» Taj-uUMaa&ix, Elliot’s Il^tomns, n pp 216, 219, 220, 226. Tod, u, iSL 
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No. 15. saver and Copper. Weiglit, 36 grs (¥y cabinet.) XTniqne. 


Horseman. 


Bnil. 


-IT" 

. Pritlivi . 


Sti ilabamad Sam. 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bin Skm were, as may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors. One of 
these assimfiated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols, and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Chand, the 
last of the Eahtors of Kanau],i 1194. A suggestive 

fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of Isl^m, is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid the commerce of the indigenes.® 

The mtermediate coin (No 17) of Piitlivi (Yarmma) Deva, 
a contemporary of Govinda’s (No. IG), indicates that much 
of the dominion of the Eahtors had already passed away 
from them, though the successful Ohandel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the as.saults of an 
alien race. 

1 Hois colled Jai Cliand of Benares by tlie TS-j-ul-Maasir,— Elliot, n. 223, 300. 
So also Minhaj, p liO, text. The Baid Chand also monitoiis that tho Eaja of 
Khsi -was a feudatory of Kaiiauj (Tod, ii iSG). The Kahtor capital was latteilj 
removed to Bail, east of the Ganges 

* Only one of these coins of Muhammad bin Sim ecemb to liate fallen to tlia 
share of James Prinsep’s numerous contributors (Essays, i 280), who found the 
oldei issues common enough. The tweiity-siv specimens of the conqueior’a 
coinage now noticed seem all to have been obtained by Massoii ui Afghanisita. 
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The modifications the name and titles of Muhammad bin 
Sam undergo in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
mo,y be supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory,^ and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 

KAl^ATJJ corns 

Govinda Chandra, a.3). 1120-1144.® 

JS'o. 16. Gold. (Prinspp, pi. xxiv. fig. 2; Ariana Antiqua, xx. 22: 
and II. H Wilson, Asiatic Eesearches, xviu.) 

Oh me — The Goddess Lalshmi seated The figure holding the 
cornucopia is imitated from the earliest types of the Gupta coinage 
(Prinsep’s Essays, PL xxiii. 18, 19,’ etc.). 

Retene — Legend in three lines— 

^ II 

8ri mad Gonnda, (Jhanira Beva. 

Prithrf (Taimma) Leva Chandel Baja of Mahoba, etc.’ (a.d. 1125- 
1130). 


li[o. 17 Gold. (Prinsep’s Essays, i. 292.) Common. 

Ohvmse as usual. 

Reverse — 

Srt Mat Fnthvi Beva. 

1 The Thj-ul-'Maisir has a record of this mintage, “and the face of the djnhr 
and the duamwas adorned with the name and titles” of the king,~Elhot,ai.223 
® Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. 

» See Gen. Cunningham’s List, quoted helow, p. 65. 
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ilTTHAMMAD BIN SAM’S KANATJJ COINS. 

(Date of Coiiq[uest a.h. 590 = a.d. 1194.) 

Ho. 18 Gold. (Sspcemeis. E I CoMon.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi \XJT flg. 3, Tol i. 292, Auana Aotiqua, pi xxi. 26. 



OUene as usual in tlio Kanauj series. 

Reverse--'^ ’STO W Mahamad hem Sdm. 


Ho. 19 Gold. (21 specimens. 1 L Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 

i. 292, Ariana Antiqna, pi xx. 25, 26, 27, 

Obverse as usual. 

Reverse-'!^ Hcm/r 3ra7iamad Sdm, 

In furtker illustration of tkese Numismatic memorials, I 
propose to msert, as occasion offers, selected specimens of the 
monumental inscriptions of the Pathdn dynasty, which I had 
prepared for pubheation so long ago as 1855. For tho 
majority of these records T was originally indebted to Syud 
Ahmad Khan’s excellent Archseological History of Dehii, 
the «As5,r-us-Suimadecd,”ibut the more complicated epi- 
graphs were ro-examined and patiently tested, both by that 
enthusiastic antiquary and myself, under the very shadow 
of the buildings upon whoso walls they are engraved. 

1 The fiist edition of the jUT in m-du) appeared at Dehli 

in 1846, a second and f>reatly improved edition, illustiatcd with muneioiis lac- 
einules, v/as published in 1851. Alaige portion of this lattci luis been repro- 
duced in Trench, hy M Gaicin de Tassy, in the J ouraal AsialKiue, vol« xv. (1860) 
p 508, XVI 190, 392,521, and xviL 77, This series of m tides extends over 
neaily 200 pages, 8vo 





Tjie Kutb Mixab. at Dbhw. 

“ Tile mmfir is 48 /f. 4 ?w m diameter at the haie, and, when nieamred tn 3794, wai 
242 /f in iiettfhf JEiin then, howeiet, the capital was ruined, so that ten or perhaps 
luentyjeet must he added to tins to complete its oiigmai elevatum It is mnamenkd hy 
four boldly projecting balLomes , one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 180, and the 
fouithat2{)Zfeet fioin the ground, between which aiei whig seulpturedsmsedhelh ton- 
taming nisei iptions In the lower story the projecting flutes are altei nately angulai and 
cireulaifin the second circular, and in the third angular only, above this the minar is 
plain, hut pi mctpally of white marble, with belts of the red sandstone, of which the iht ee 
lower stories are composed ” — Fei gusson's Handbook of Architectwre , ». 421 

A. Inscription of MnJiammad bin Sam, on ilie 4tlL circlet of the 
lower story of the Euth Mmar. 

ujCiU 
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J LLiU 4 ^liaLo ^ 

ui.<u ^^ibUi^ 4 L5^"* 

. k«»b jy 

^L-si ^\}\ ‘^V 4 4 

A^- >k4^y^ U-i' UJaI^ 

<dl\ a 1»- j»^'* j*^ 


B Tlio second band or bolt of Inscriptions (counting from the base- 
ment upwards) is also filled m with a nearly similar enumeration 
of the titles of Muhammad bin Sam, concluding, however, with 
the hitherto novel designation of jAiiLs 


Inscriptions of Kuth-%^-d'in Aileg, 

V Tlie second Ime of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Kutb Moscine, at Bchli, dated a n 687'= 1191 1 1> 

j, ^Uj CUsi-Ls &i ^ ^ U^Uaa-, ^\ 


^ General CnnnmgliaTn, on his last visit to Dehli m 1862, critically c\finiinod 
this inseiiption "with a hmoenlar, and wa‘« mchiicd to think that Sjnid Ahniad had 
hpoii in ciror in reading this date as 587 instead of 580 (Arch Itcpon, p, 28) 
As I have, I believe, succeeded in sati'^fying General Cunningham that 387 is the 
eoriect s<n(I:ptmed date, I should not have entcicd fuithci into the fiuestion, wore it 
not for the historical unpoitanco of the numheis in (iiiestioii. I stated i\ ith some 
conMcnce in my edition oi Piinsep’s Es'a’^s (Vol. i , p 326) that the tnic date in 
this epigraph was 587 Am , and my justdication for so positive an asscmoii was 
that I had, in January, 1863, very carefully studied the original, cien to tho 
extent of assunng myself ol tho hearing of every line and letter, hy means of a 
scaffolding erected for the purpose, which was necessary, as tho inscription was 
high, up, and, moreover, ohscuied ordinarily hy the arch undot and within which 
it was placed. In this examination I took eye tracings and paper impressions 
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^ j ^^llaLj CJj^] \j^'l\j^\ j aJjAll 

jV j\}-^ <ul^u^i&jj [sic] ^ c:-^ 

( eontiiiu<ition in th .0 1 , ^ i i.. t ■ l . t . . 

\ cornel (lepaitmcnt ^ — ''^J Uji 

jjUj] 

of all such parts as presented any difficulties, and this enabled me to correct, 
MiUiout hesitation, Sjud Ahmad’s reading of 

^j^jisb jO <i)liku jh jL> lUlsru <)i\ cuAJb” 

into the tuyt given abovo--hut the date ivas to my appiciiension so obyious, that 
I did not cither copy or take a rubbing of the words However, to set the 
ipiestiou deiimti Ij at rest, I have now sent out to Dchli, and have had the doubtful 
passage cvanuiied anew by a most competent authontj, and the leply received ib 
that there is no doubt that the unit is ^ . . .. and not the points aie of but 
little coiibequence, tho position of the elongated up-stroke settles the question, in 
these casob, and as for the “two dot«,” even supposing them to exist, the dots 
arc so Bcatttied at hazard m these legends that but little leliance could be placed 
upon ihcir referring more directly to ^..,'i than to the penultimate letter of 
UJ , inimediatcly ovei it Ibn Batutah, during his residence at the 

Court of Dchli (a k. 734-743), lead the date on the original monument as 584 a.h, 
(French edition, hi. pp. xi. 146, 161), but the mistake of substituting 
/our for ift'cH, in the decipherment of the intertwined tu^/ita writing, 
would readdj occur, even if the error is not due to the still more probable source 
of the careless copjing of his autograph MS. 

As regards the historical evidence to the date of 587 a h for tho capture of 
Dchh by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent in the best authonties, 
Hasan HizS-mi, a so to say contempoiary, places the event in 587 (Elliot, li p. 
216), and Minhij-us-Sirhj reposts in vaiious forms, while treating of the life of 
Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date (Elliot, ii. p. 300 ; Calcutta text, pp. 
139, and at p 141, in noticing Kutb-ud-diu's death m 607 a n , it expressly adds, 
“fiom the first conquest of DeWi ( Jj&j years”). 

The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct in some voisions 
of the Persian text seems to have ansen out of the faulty narrative of the life of 
Mu'izz-ud-dfn himself (Calcutta text, p. 120 and note, p. 139) 
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D. Inscription oTcr tlie noitlicin entrance to the iMosque, daiccl 
AH 692=1195-6 ^3) 

iia cjj^ r^' 

aa^ LaaIIja, *u«ii juj jjUii 

E. Date on tlio Centro Gateway of the Xosque, a.h 594 =a.d 1 197-8. 

I consider that all these inscriptions were executed under 
the direct auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, though ho em- 
blazons his own name and title in a single and special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa- 
tion in the erection of these buildings on the defaced lower 
band of the llinar, immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of are still 
legible. I may remark, incidentally, with reference to the 
much-debated question as to the assumed Hindu origin or 
the secondary adaptation by the Muhammadans of the par- 
tially prepared Kutb Minar, that Grcneral Ounningham s 
arguments, tending to prove the independent inception of the 
design by JTuth-ud-din A.ihcg arc to my mind conclusive,'' 
and this determination assorts itself altogether apart from 
the internal evidence of the inscriptions thomsches ; for, by 

1 As&r-us-Suimadeeil, p 13, j Jji 
Alimad -virho has hadgioat cxpcriencp m these inatteis, restuies, with some 
confidence, a continuation of the legend, tlm. 

3 Aichmological Beport, Season of 1862-3, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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parity of roasoning — if tlie Minar had hcon a mere adaptation 
of Ilai Pithora^s one-storied building — would not a similar 
boast have decorated its krgely sculptured walls to that so 
triumphantly engraved on the mosque of the same period, 
whore the '‘twenty-seven Idol temples/’ the very pillars of 
which arc seen in their varied ornamentation around the 
square of the court-yard, arc monumentally recorded as 
having contributed to the erection of the dominating reli- 
gious edifice of the Conqucroi’s faith ^ 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Kuth, w as avowedly built of the materials contributed by 
the local idol temples/ also bears an epigraph dated during 
the reign of Mu’izz-ud-dm Muhammad bin Sam. Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation^ of this inscription, to the 
following effect : — 

“ (This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of Alcbar, the 
son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the eieator, the everlasting, in 
the month of Zi-Hqjah, five hundred and mnety-six ’’—General 
Cunningham, Archmological Eopoit, 1864-6, p 9. 

Taj-uil-din Ihha. 

Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mu’izz- 
ud-din IMuhammad bin Sam are the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Hduz,^ comprehending the various series in 
copper, silver, or gold, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative positions of the master 
and the trusted slave, who had so won upon his lords 
favour that the latter, before his death, had designed to 

J At Ajmir the Sulthn » destroyed the pillars and fonndarions of the idol temples, 
and built m their stead mosques and colleges.”— T&.j-ul-Maasir, Elliot, u. 215 

3 The text is not aiq)ended. 

^ Propcilyj jA Elphinstone has “ Eld6z ” 
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appoint Hm his snceessor in Ghazni.' The earliest coins 
tho name of Hduz, are those apparently struck at 
his original seat of govornmonl, Karmdn, a most important 
and vital position on the main lino of communication be- 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on tho Bungush route.= On 


1 Minhij-us-SirS-j Rays the Sultin gave him a “ a black ensign,” 

T, N. Calcutta Text, 133. etc. 

2 The approximate position of this place is Lat. 33“ 40 , Long 70 20 . A 
village of the name still exists to mark the ancient site, Ibn Athir lefcrs to^it as 

^^,<4 j ijc H ‘J'"- j 

Other notices aio to he found m Thkut's Mushtarik, 6U?> loae , Elphinstonc’s 
Cahool, 1 . 420, ii. 421 (362); H. T. Piinsep, Journ As Boo. Bengal, u. 553; 
Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 150-168 , Briggs’s Fenshtab, i. 200 , Puce, Muhammadan 
Hist ii. 309, Masson, Bduehistto, etc i. 114, Wood’s Oxus, 151; Elliot’s 
llistoiians, 11 . 221, 661. 

Our knowledge of the geography of this pait of the country has been largely 
increased of late by Major Lnmsden’s “Mission to KandahM” (m 1858). Jlib 
paity pursued the dueot loute &om Kohht towards Ghazni as fai as Ihwai But 
little infoimation is given lu the report with regard to tho particulai place now 
called “ Kirmhn,” which appears to he situated off the mam hue of communica- 
tion, m a long dan ah oi glen, eitendmg for 15 miles to the W.N W. hotisecn 
two hold spms, parallel to the geneial luu of the “ Safid loh range ” The 
tiuc dominating position of this key of India seems to have been tho fort of 
Ktimm, Koo 7 m,i, or Kmvm, as it is vmiously written, or Kiam, a.s it i» pro- 
nounced, and hcie arises a minor question of orthography, and a doubt 
whether, amid all these various leiideimgs of the name from oral data, the 
coTieot eljmologyis not to he found in the extant Iiunaih and the plur<ji 
Kunmdn double Pushtu 9, as the term for the whole 

tliYisiou, mstead of the « Kirmdn” which is occasionally made use of. Wc have 
the generic Km ram nver for the mam stream, and “a tiibulary knowm as 
tbe Kunatnam’^ horn the Arakzaj mountain (p. 50), also the dnitiict “ Kurrmi 
Mas,’* The omisaon of tho shoit vowels in Semitic writing, and the im- 
perfection of the system of duphcatiag consonants, has always caused an un- 
certainty in the definition of geographical terms, hut all the matenals in 
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these moneys he styles himself simply jjL On his sub- 

sequent issues, ^vhen in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to ^jli3LJtJ<AL 


tho pr.acni caso go to prove that the surviving local pronunciation should 
lule m determining the question. On the other hand, the name of the Persian 
pioMiiec of Kiiiudiif undei which general denominational head this place is 
cla'ised hy the .4rah geographers, is itself unsettled and indeterminate, the 

“a worm,” of the Sanshiit mterpreters, is altogether against the 
Greet KapjUftwa, or the Latin Caimania , moieover, our latest commentators on 
the Arabic form of cannot pronounce decisively whether it should be 

transliterated as Kmna,i or Etrimn (Diet, Gcogi. de la Perse 0. B. de Maynard. 
Puns, 1861) The Pehlvi orthography of the official Sassaniau coins is 
where the simple ahsence of the expressed e presupposes the short a. The 
fort of Kiorani, situated in about 30” 50' — 70” 10', some 118 miles hy road 
from ICoh&t (p 61), standing at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is dcsciibed by Major Lumsden “as the roadence of the local 
governor. It is a square mud endosuie, with faces about 100 yards long, 
having htojeh, or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of each face. 
There is but one gateway, towards the west , and around the interior of the walls 
arc built quaitcrs for the garrison and a b5z&.r , while a second square, with faces 
parallel to those of the exterior work, forms a citadel, contaming the magazines and 
the quarteis of tho commandant , a covered w ay, and ditch which can bo made wet 
01 dry at pleasure, runs all round the works , tho latter is crossed by a diawhndge , 
.... the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 
ample to prraent an insurmountable obstacle to any ordinary megular Affghfin 
force” (p 61), The direct route to Xurmin from Ghazni is vanously stated by the 
Medieval Geographers at three or four days’ march. We have no account of 
tho intermediate stages, oi the nature of the passes, but, even assuming it at 
four days’ journey, the marching must have been good. Lumsden’s map would 
make the distance, as the crow flies, about 82 miles. 

^ I.K A S. ix 380, m 9 (with the Kartndn Bull reveise). A binominal 
coin, without the usual figuied device, with ornamental JKuflc letters (Ariana 
Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 
lu Ail ^ titles, but omittmg the preliminary 

tiiXiSi own solo name, may be soon m Ko. 8, I.E.A.S. ix. 380. 

Thi^o last coins have the Horseman reverse. 
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but in eitbcr ease reserving tlie place of bonoiir ior bis sove- 
reign’s laudatory designations (bfo. 23). There arc Hcyeral 
varieties of these mintages,! the most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous meOah (for such their unusual weight 
implies them to be), in the sole name of the llartyrcd’ 
Monarch, some considerable interval after his death (ISTos. 20 
and 21), 2 followed by Ilduz’s first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with the recognition of the 
the Martyred BuUdn, but marked by the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of 

“The great Sult4n, Sultdn of the East” (No. 
23). But the more direct bearing of the monetary ar- 
rangements of Ilduz upon the Dehli series, with which we 
are chiefly concerned, commences when, having been driven 
out of G-hazni by ’Ald-ud din Muhammad Khwarzim Shdh, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily into the manners and customs of the country, and 
coined BehlmdIaSi both in metaHio alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of mixed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now 
but imperfectly determined. The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted.® They may, however, be safely 
transcrilied as now printed (under No. 24). 

^ J E„A.S IX p. 379, gold, ITo 5 , x’vii, p 197, silver, No. 42. 

2 Tlie western. tindiUou Speaks of a icscrve, on tlie pait of to 

iccognize a slave king, but home testimony disposes of this fiction in the affii ma 
tion of the immediate manumission and recognition of Iklux; by Mabmiid, ibe head 
of the family and direct ben of Muhammad bin Sam (T A. p. 134). 

3 Professor "Wilson suggested the leading of “Eulbun,” A.A., p. 433, but the 
tenoi of the legend and the mere use of Aikl Fath, the special attiibnte of 
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ITo. 20. Gold liYeiglit, 320 grs Size 10. IJnique in this vtuMl 
foim. B.M. Ghazni. a.h G03. 



^ 

Margin, ^iaLj jUj c--^ 



-. ■«■ iii > J— 

wUwsr^ 

Margin — ^in four divisions — 
containing portions of Small 
Ixi 9 Kuran. 


jS'o 21. Gold Y’'eight, 96 grs. Size 7. Ordinary current form 
of coin, but with identical legends. B M. Ghazni, A.ir. 603. 
J.Il A S. xvli 196. 


hlo, 21 «; (ifo 4, p 14). Silver coins similar to ISTo. 3, pi i., dated 
A.ir 604 A.JDC Col. Guthrie. 


the eldci Muhammad bm Sim, would alone deteinunc tbe a=!soeiaiion of the 
coins vitb the (ihoii senes, the finalj which is frequently omitted, 

and ordnunly distorted eren when defined, is quite ohvions on some of the raoie 
perfect coons in the British Mnseura. 
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Ko. 22. Gold. Weight, 61 grs 
Ghazni, 

Central Area. 


IJniqne. E. I. Collection. 

A.3I. ? 

Enll Surface. 


Margin, — & 




^UaLs 

^ ^ Ujiii-Jt 


Abfi Bxhan, in hia Kankn, specially designates Ghazni 


ITo 23. Stiver. 'Weight, 108 5 grs. Ghazni, a.h. 610. 
Col Guthrie. 



Small square area, ith a hioad 
margin. 

^LLUl 

J— 



Margin— j ^ 


<iL-j \m 


A-L.ll (Akjs^ 
aL— il 
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Ko. 24. Silver and Copper Weiglit, 55 
The Chohan Horseman in out- 
line, with Ilduz’s s;pccial 
symbol, “a star,” below 
the horse. 

Legend 

For engiavings, see Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi 45, and Ariana Aiitiqna, 
XX 9. 

Before taking leave of tke Ghori connexion with India, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of the 
coins of Mahmud bin GMas-tid-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in a.h, 099), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Mu’m-ud-din, to the charge 
of the provinces of Bust, Fm'rah, and Isfarar. On the 
great Sultan’s assassination in a.h. 602, Mahmud became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supreme over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent rulers 
in the various sections of the empire. 

The general type of execution of these pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of Mu’izz-ud-din (No. 0, ande), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is diificult to fix them to any special locality. The 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punjabi alphabets in the reversal of the lower limb of the f 
and the open top of the , But whether these coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local governors opposed to his preten- 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im- 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, in the outlying 
districts of Labor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 




J.j1 — J ^ — II 

' n 
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No. 25. Silver and Copper. Weight, 48 gr<3. 
Typos nearly identical with those of No. 4, pi. i. 


Tho Chohdn 
Horseman 
Legend—'^ 






Tiaecs of a dotted outer margin, peculiar to the Labor coins, are 
visible on the better specimens JFor an engraving of a com of 
Mahmhd, see J.E.A S ix p. i:7. (See also J E.A.S. xvn. p. 
198). 


Secoito XiKG (a.h. 602-607 ; a.d. 1206-1210 

Tho narratiye of the life of Kutb-ucl-din has a more im- 
portant bearmg on the traditional history of India, during 
tho time he continued to act in the capacity of General of 
Muhammad bin Sam, in the preliminary conquest of the land, 
than attaches to his career after he had attained the honours 
of kingship. From his actual accession, in 002 a ir., till his 
death, in GOT, with the exception of his momontary conquest 
of Ghazni from Ilduz, but little worthy of note occurred ; and 
the eastern section of the empire remained much in tlie state, 

’ The exact ortliogiai)hy of the name has, up to this tune, romamed an open ques- 
tion. Miuhdj says—^l 

f \jj\ ? 138 This passage has been so mutilated 

in Fenshtah’s text as to make it appeal that he i\as called by “ tho name of 
Eibuk, from havmg his little fingei bioken” (Biiggs, i p 190 , see aho Elliot's 
Histoiians, li, p 299 , and Col IST Lcos, J R A S. i ol. in N.S. p. 43 J) , ivhcrea« it 
IS deal liom the passage now given that the Shalf disjointed," “maimed." is 

the epithet, and Ai-beg the i eal name, domed from tho Tiiiki. “ the moon," 

and ( < ^1 “Lord.” Modem Turkish t*< 'i JUgh, 
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to which he himself may be said to have brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of regal dignity by Mahmud, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad Ghori. 

As I am anxious to compress these jmeliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
tabulated form a concise outling^of the more prominent events 
in which Eutb-ud-din was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mibaj-us Sir^j, a contem- 
porary historian . — 

Appointed to Government of Eohram (pp 120, 139). 

A n. 587. Captures Mfrat and Dehli (A.ii 688, the overthrow of 
Prtnvi Edja by Muhammad Ghori.) 

,, 689. ,, Koel. (au. 590. The Sulfcan defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Eananj ) 

,, 590. ,, Tangar (Bidna). 

593 Expedition against Bhima deva of Nabrwala. 

(Muhammad Bakhtlar Ehiljt operates against Behar and 
Bengal under the auspices of Kuth-ud-di'n (pp. 140, 
151). 

,, 599 Capture of Xdlinjar (Taj al Maasir) 

„ 602. Pioceeds from Dehli to Labor (in Zil Ka’dah assumes the 
title of Sultan in form). Contest with Taj-ud-di'u 
Ilduz, and capture of Ghaznf, from which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp 140, 134-5). 

„ 607. Killed by a fall from his horse, at Labor (Taj nl Maasir) 

Kuth-ud-din, while acting as Yiceroy for Muhammad-bin- 
Sam, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being the produce of the Dehli mint, and piobably repre- 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aihek struck no money 
hearing his own superscription ; at the same time, it is 
possible that his experience in the realities of kingly power, 
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tefore ho arrived at fte nominal rant of an independent 
aovoreign. may tave rendered Mm careless of tte mere out- 
ward forms of royalty; among wUoli last migtt well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the sole purpose of proving tbe 
existence of the power of coining.^ 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, t.e. the absence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dehli Monumental Inscriptions have already shown ; that, 
Vassal as ho was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious.^ But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Behli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a stiB more distantly detached commander, 
whoso first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
wore far less hazardous proceedings than tho easily proven 
treason of coming money in his own name, specimens 
of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by tho very speedy transport of 
Indian runners.^ When he himself at last ascended the 

1 The com atlnhuted by Marsden to this king is fioro tho mint of Kuth-ud- 

TJaklu-NSsiri, p 147 , Tkj ul Malm, in Elliot’s Historians, ii pp. 332, 366 
Some vague rumoms of Aibck’s want of faith m lespoct to Ins full allegiance to 
his master, seem to ciop-up, mcidentallj, m the local tiaditions which reached 
Ibn Batutah m his journejs m the land at so long an interval after the incidents 

involved (m. 163). „ 

3 In Persian histoiy, during the Sassaniau period, wo have a ciuious example of 
what coins could do, where it was deshed falsely to piove an act of rehelhon-- 
nothmg more was necessary than to stamp com in the name of the suspected 

^ The origin of this incident was as follows —Bahrfim Chohtn, the general of 
Hormazd, the son of Naushirw&u the Great, of Peisia, after defeating the Tdrks, 
under Sdhah and hiS son, near Baikh, sent a portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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throne at Libor, his circumstances do not seem to have been 
very prosperous j all the available wealth of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni,^ and he himself was possessed 
of an exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificence, which 
earned for him the titles of Lak Bahhsh, giver of Laks/’^ 

booty obtamed on the occasion to the king:, his master, in whose mind doubts 
were created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahrhm in the matter, 
and harsh measures were contemplated against him , accordingly, to meet this 
movement, he adopted the expedient of coining money in his distant camp, bear- 
ing the name of the king’s sou and hen, Khusrd Parviz, who had himself no 
thoughts of rebellion Tbeso pieces he forwaided m large sums to lladam, and 
other sections of the empire, a demonstration which directly led to suspicion m the 
fatherls mind, followed \eiy naturally by the flight of the compromised Khnsih 
from the capital into Azarbayhn, and ultimately resulting, after certain inter- 
mediate phases, in the ahsoluto dethionemont of the leigning monarch 
Tabari’s account of the details is as follows — Bahram Chohin— 

i b iii\j jj^bl^^b 

(A^ jj c-5vLi» jii 

^ j*bj itLij b 

MS Asiatic Society, Bengal This is not a veiy fiist class text, hut it i,s suffi- 
ciently intelligible See also T)o Sacy, Mom 8ur Biv. Antiquites do la Poise, 
895 , Masaudi, French Edition, ii 214. 

p. 125, j^b ijry 

See also Briggs’ Fensbtab, i p. 187. 

Tabakht-i-Nhsiri, Calcutta text, pp. 138, 149, 166. 
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and Hdtitn Sdnt, “ a second Hatim Tcli^ wliicli was anytMng 
but calculated to leave Hm an overflowing treasmy. 

T revert to Mubammad bin SWs coinages in order to 
notice bis more peculiarly Indian issues, witb reference to 
tbeir bearing upon tbe present inquiry His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always associated witb an adapta- 
tion, more or less complete, of tbe local currency ; bonce we 
find tbe peculiar type of tbe Ghori Horseman retained in 
its own locality d tbe distinctive IKwincin outline of tbe Bull 
of Siva maintains its identity tbrougb succeeding foreign 
dynasties tbe Xd/ior mintages of Kbnsru Malik bad already 
lost tbeir typical emblems, and subsided into tbo use of 
simple literal legends in tbe Persian obaracter but Ajmir, 
Hebli, Multan, and Smd each preserved, but bttlo modified, 
a Tughm outbne of tbo early device of tbe first Brabman 
kings of Kabul, -tbe Cavalier witb tbe reverse of tbe BacrecJ 
IBull, a type wbicb survived in full distinctness at Bamiin 
to tbo days of Ala-ud-din Mubammad Kbwarizmi, and in tbe 
Horseman obverse descended to JelM-ud-din, only to dis- 
appear under bis Mogbul conquerors.^ Tbo Indian cur- 
rencies of tbo four locabties above muntionod varied less in 
tbe typical details than in tbo forms of tbo alphabet ruling in 


1 No 6, pi 1 , also J E.A 3. s\n pp 198, 205 

* The Kmman Bull was pecuhai , instead ot the leciiinheiit posime of the pro- 
totype, it is represented as standing np, the le^s basing a veiy 'Viooden appear- 
ance The word Km man is occasionally intioduced on the side of the 

animal J It.A S svii 205 

3 Khnsih Bhah (a-h 517-555) is the last hing who nse^ the iccumhent Bull 
on the Ldhor coinage JR AS vol i\. pi iii jSo 153 — Ivhusiu Mahk s coins 
inaj he seen in Aiiana Antiqaa, pi x\ fig. 16, and J R A.3 ix pp 373-1 

4 JRAS ix p 177, thmsep’s Essays, pi xxv. yoI. i p 299, Anana Ant 
pi, XIX figs 1-14 

6 J R A,S. IX. plate p. 177, No 23, and jip. 381-2 , J R A B. syu, p 203, 
fig 10, illustrative plate. 
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eaclh. division of tlie country, and tlie care and artistic effect 
of the die execution. 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
but I wish to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin Sam (in a.h. 602) this Dehli- ' 
wdl or GJiUal currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can be discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro- 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe- 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
biings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Hutb-ud-din Aibek really issued coin m his own name ? or if 
he contented himself with the ample circulating media he 
had already, as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ? Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
for his liberality and proftision, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in- 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow Sipahsaldr in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, seems to have uttered 
no coin ; and we have seen the reserve exercised by Taj- 
ud-din Ilduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to the extent of perpetuating his master's name on the 
currency long after his assassination. Minhaj us-Sir^j, writ- 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touchmg iittlo episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu’iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one occasion, of the failure of his lino 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance as a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “have I not thou- 
sands of children in my Turki slaves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will continue the Klmtbah (the 
public prayer) in my name And the author goes on to 
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relate how, up to the date of his own writing in a.h. 658, 
such respect had been shown to the great Sultan’s memory 
There is no doubt that the most authoritative historical 
statements concur in representing that Kutb-ud-din Aibek 
did coin money m his own name, but the assertions come 
only in the conventional association of the right to coin as 
one of the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty.® 
The removal of his court from Dehli to Ldhor® may have had 
something to do with the non-appearance of money marked 

^ ^ 

^ jLiitib CSj\*^ iail ^ ^ 

^ A-»«} ^ b* 

J^SUj J.«3AjU“ ^ J-jUw) J Jj <>»/♦. j I^lasisf* CI-wjI <Sjtc*4 

Tahakat-i-Nasm, p. 132, Calcutta Text. — 
jJLi liu-^aw d-A* u l-A5v* c-jjm* j 

i^yj^ j ^ b j 

T. K. p, tf ! . — (jjp 

^ILLs Uli-ib CLJiA^ s\^ c->lb i^baLj ^ ® 

Jjj tjbaLo ^ ^Li CLjbA 

ol-S ^^baL*) Uj-AiS 
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by bis name, and tbe extreme crudity of the very rare pieces 
of Aram Sbdbj^ with tbeir exceptional Persian legends, might 
also be taken to imply a disused or unpraoticed metropolitan 
mint, were it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial governments of Q-walior or Kdlinjar. 

Kutb-ud-din had so long effectively wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sultan made little real 
change m his position; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended but slight attention to the minor demon- 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Kutb-ud-din left behind him numismatic re- 
cords m the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Grhazni, in hostile opposition to Ilduz,® which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have boon 
quite consistent with probabilities ; but the absence of purely 
Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 

T If. p. tr' 

1 Nos U, 12, pi 1 The other face of these corns is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment of, a ready prepared die of one class of Muhammad bm 
Sams’ Emd% money. 

2 The peiiod extended over forty days.—MiuhS-j us-Sirij, p 135, Calcutta Text. 
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Third King (a.h. 607 ; a.d. 1210). 

i^Lram succeeded iiis father, Aibek ; but after a reign, cir- 
cumscribed in its geographical limits, of barely one year, dur~ 
ing which ho lost many of the provinces of his nominally in- 
herited kingdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Budaon. Minhaj-us-Sirdj mentions 
that at Aram’s death Hindustan was divided into four prin- 
cipalities— Sind, in the possession of Nasir-ud-din Kub4 
chah; DehH and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh ; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
chiefs, ’All Mardan having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kntb-nd-din ; and Labor remained a subject of con” 
tention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli, and Ghazni. 

U 

Ko. 26. (No. 48, Plate I ) 

Copper, 64 grs Tery lare. (Kffinjar Mint'O 

Ohume, m imperfectly formed Persian letters — 

The victoHous Aram Shah, the Sultan. 

Sevose — Eude traces of the figure of the horseman, similar 
to the outline of the device on the Karwar coins. 

(Ko 14, Plate I ) Copper. 

Oherse — The same as that of Ko. 26. 


Eo. 27. 



Pathan Tomb ax Sepbbe, kear Gwamor. 

Piom a sketch by J, Fergusson, Esq. 


‘ ..is a gsnei al rule, the Pathan tombs a> e complete examples of the Saracenic ttyle, and 
thoxo bid slight traces of Eindit design Rut this wm not always the ease , fot , as m their 
earliei Mosques, they sometimes approptiated the temains of Jaina aiehitectme to save 
themselves the trouble of o ecting the whole building f) om oi iginal materials These aom- 
pound edifices are frequently composed of only foui pillats, supporting a small dome; hut 
more generally of twelve, arranged, as the Jama domes usually ate, in an octagon worked 
into a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed form ”-~Fe> gusson, n 654 


Fourth King (a.h. 607-633; a.d 1210-1235), 

Shams-ud-din-Altamsli, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
the slave of a slave : rising, however, to he general and son” 
in-law to his master, ho finally superseded that master's son 
in the legitimate succession to tho throne of Fehli. From 
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his accession, in 607, with the exception of his victory over 
Ildnz, who was in possession of G-hazni and other provinces, 
and an attempt to subdne his own brother-in-law, KM 
chah, king of Sind, his reign was, for some time, compara- 
tively tranquil, and remained, in effect, imdistarbod by the 
threatened advance of the Moguls under Ohangiz Khdn. In 
614 he finallv oveicame Kubdehah, and annexed Sind to the 
empire. Subsequently the Governor of Ijengal and Behar 
was brought to acknowledge the supremacy of the central 
monarchy of Dehli, which had been disclaimed by Bakhtiar 
Ehilji’s successors since the death of Aibck. The Sultan 
was employed for some years in the subjection of those por- 
tions of the country which had remained independent, or, 
having been conquered, had revolted ; and, before his death, 
Altamsh reigned over all HindustS^n, with the exception of 
some few insulated portions. The powers of Muhammadan 
Sultans, as rulers, as indeed those of all lordships of Hin- 
dustan, from its earliest history, seem to have been most 
indeterminate * at times, and in certain districts, extending 
to absolute possession of soil and people on the part of the 
king, and full and perfect subjection on the part of the local 
governors and those they ruled over ; liable, howe\er, at any 
moment, to endless fluctuations, as the strength of the Sove- 
reign, the power of the provincial Governors, or the spirit of 
independence of the people rose or fell. In otlier cases, alle- 
giance confessedly extended only so far as a nommal recogni- 
tion of supremacy, or even a tacit abstinence from direct denial 
of such ; suffice it to say, that among the multifarious tenures, 
and the many changes Imperialism wns constantly liable to, 
one general rule of absolutism prevailed — that the length of 
the sword was the limit of the sway. During the course of 
Altamsh’s reign, he received a diploma of investiture from 
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the Elialif of Baghdad, a most important recognition to a 
Muhammadan Sovereign, and one that is remarkable as 
being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant Court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Mnhammadan kingdom.^ Mu- 
hammad bin Sdm, though he adopted the titles of the Khalifs 
on his coins, did so probably not so much with reference to 
his Indian dominions as in virtue of his succession to the 
throne of Q-hazni, the monarchs of which dynasty had for 
centuries been acknowledged as orthodox Musalmans, and 
their subjects recognized as part of the flock of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The Indian conquests constituted, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad bin Sam, only a secondary 
portion of the whole Ghazni empire. Shortly after his death, 
however, when the Indian provinces were erected into a 
separate kingdom, they ceased to have any dependence on 
the rulers of the countries whence the line of their newly 
installed kings had come. Ahamsh died in 634, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

Neither Oriental authors nor Indian moneyers seem to 
have had any very definite idea of the correct orthography 
of the name of this king. "Wassaf gives it as Alitmish. 
Eashid-ud-din, Mirkhond, and tho author of the Elula- 
sat-uJ-Akhbar, aU. difler slightly in their mode of spelling 
the word; and the masters of the Behh mint will be seen 
to have been as little critical. The indecision of these last 
is somewhat to be excused, seeing that the origm of the title 
in question, in its Ttirki form, is still indeterminate. Gen. 
Briggs supposed that the name was derived from (in 

modern Turkish), sixty, which number of Tomans he had 

I “ Chems eddiii Lalmich ((jwuAi i. p. 303) fut lo premier qui regna dans la 
Yille de Dihly avec xin pouToir mdepondattt Avanl son aTdnement au trSno, il 
avait die I’esclaTe de I’dratr Kothb eddin Aibec.” — ^Ibn Batoutab, ui. p 164. 
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once reaHzed m the slave market ; but Bad4xmi gives a very 
different version of tbe derivation of tbe name. 

iU f I ^ <U«J 

OuXIljSrB OF THE BiSE OF AlTASISH. 

(Folloi?iiig tbe Calcutta Persian textofMmbaj us Sira], ^.UB,etsei f 
Purchased with another Turk, called Aihak Tamghaj, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Eutb-ud-din, at Pehli. 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture in 592 (p. 169). 

„ of Bara (Bulandshahar). 

„ of Budaon. 

1 1 have subimtleA this passage, mth the entire lango of vai lants, to Mi Eedhonse, 
m the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the ongm of the name. His repl} 
IS not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to piomote an 
eventual solution of the enigma “ Taking Badaum’s paragraph as text, I may point 
out that though means ‘moon,’ and may stand for ‘he 

took, seized. eclip«ed,’— the latter word, m the passive form, was 

eclipsed,’ etc., bang always employed to express tbo pbonomenon of an eclipse, as 
eclipsed,’ ‘an eclipse of the 

moon,’— still the J of om word is out of the roqmred place. Badhuni’s remark 
may be one of those eastern guesses one so often meets with, and really beside tin 
mark; but taking it as it stands, and weighing also the Sanskiit tiansenptioTi 
I would suggest that the (J has become misplaced h> the tran- 
scribers, and that tbe name was really one of the two passu e compounrls shown 
above, the j being dropped in writing, as is often found in Indian Tuiki Lexicons 
This would make or 5 to the 

Sanskrit transcnption, and to the Persian viz-, ^ di/-tutuhiiasi, eclipse 

of the moon.’ To be coireci, tbis should be written in tft o woids , 

and more correctly stdl, with a j , as 
2 See also Elliot’s Historians, ii. 822, etc 
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StriiMAET OS' THE Eteots OS' Aitamsh’s EEIGlsr. 

. 607. Accession. Taj-nd-din. Ilduz sends tim, in delegated 
sovereignty, a j (Umbrella and Baton). 

ifTasir-nd-din Kubacbab disputes Ms title to Labor, 
Tibarlund, (Sirhind), and Kobram. 

612. Taj-ud-din, driven into Hindustan by the Khwarizmis, 
is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
wbeie be died, as Ms tomb testified 

614. Msir-ud-dtn Kubacbab defeated. Government of Labor 
confided to Kasir-iid-din Mahmud, the heir apparent. 

618. JeUl-ud-din Khwarizmi, defeated by Cbangiz Khan on 
the Indus, attempts to establish Mmsolf in Hindustan, 
but IS forced to take refuge in Sind. 

622 Altamsb proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 

of Gbias-ud-di'n Kbilji. 

623 Eantambbor captured 

624 Mandor (in the Siwalfk Hills) captured. 

625. JT ebb surrendei s Hasir-ud-din drowns Mmself at Bhakar 
(pp 144, 173) 

626 (In Habi-ul-awual) the Emissary of the Kbalif A1 Mus- 
tansir ariives at Uehli. 

626 (Jumad-ul-awwal) Hews of the death of the Sultan’s 
eldest son, Hasu-ud-din Mahmud, reaches the caiiital, 

627. Disturbances in Bengal in consequence Ala-ud-din 
Jam appomted to Lakhnauti (p 174). 

629 Siege of Gwalior : captured, in Safar 630, after eleven 
months’ resistance 

631-2. Expedition to Malwa, Bhilsa,^ and Ujam 

633. „ towards Multan 

„ (20, Sh’ahan), Altamsb dies. 

The Butkhhna, the work of 300 years, noticed, its partial destruction, etc 
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3fo sxviii. 

Silver. Weiglit, 149*7 gra Yery rare. Col Cuthrie. 
(Pnnsep coin. B.M, "Weiglit, 164 grs.) 



I Bad, from tBo first, supposed iliat those exceptional coins 
were primarily designed to mark tbe occasion of the umval 
of the Ehalif’s diploma, recognizing Ike now Muslim Empire 
of India — at DeBli, on the 23rd of the first month of a.h. 62G ; 
but the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote in 1846, and the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the pieces giving the full and com- 
plete titles of the Sultan, made mo hesitate to assume 
that these coins, bearing the sole and isolated name of the 
reigning Klialif of Baghdad, constituted the verit-able com- 
mencement of the sJ-Yer coinage of the Bchli Palhans. I 
now adyance the idea with more confidence, not only on 
the ground of the absence of all examples of any local silver 
pieces anterior to a.h. 626, but upon tbe relative testimony 
of the writers of the day, as I observe that Hasan Mz4mi, 
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the author of the Taj-til-Maasir, refers his money Yalues 
nearly exclusively to DUlmdk, while Minhij-ns-Siraj, who 
had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in ckitah and tauXm of silver (pp. 162-4, 316). The Chi Lais 
I conclude to he merely a continuation of the old Hindu 
Dehliwals under the more popular and less exclusively me- 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account. 

It is quite true that the Taj ul Madsir alludes to Dirhams 
and Dindrs,^ but these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabrie and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it belonged. Moreover, it may bo seen how 
distinctly the Tankah was the accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mabrntid of 
Q-hazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
mint designation of Dirham,, in the Kufic legend, of his 
new Ldhor coinage of “ MahmMpur,” ® admits the corres- 

^ Hasan Nizami says, for instance, in. reference to Ibe occasion of the capture 
of Bciiaics by Mubaramad bin Sam, that the face of tbe dinSr and dnham iias 
adorned Trilb tbe name and blessed titles of tbe king (Elliot’s Historians, u. 223) 
And again, on Eutb nd din’s accession, “ From Pesbawur downirards the public 
piayeis and coinage ot duiiis and dirhams throngbout tbe whole country, full of 
riveis, received honor and embellishment from his name and royal titles” (ii 236). 

i Albuiini, M. Remand’s JjUjJ Fragments, pp. 88, 114, 

Albiruni, MS. Kbntin^^.US'ju^ SirH Elhot’scopy, EUxot’s Histonans, i 62, 
MSS. BmhaJa vanant iSprenger’s Map, Ho. 13 
Post nnd Reisoioufcen des Oiients, Leipzig, 1864; JuynboU, Lex. Geo. 

These coins have such special claims upon our attention, under many vaned 
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ponding word ^ iala (or tanla) in ihe Sanskrit legend 
on tke reTerse. 

aspects, that I tianscribe the latest revised vei-sion of the legends, and reproduce 
an illustrative ■wood-hlock of the Hindi face 
Silver. Size, 4| , weight, 45-4 grs Struck at Mahmddptir, a.h. 418, 419. 


Obyeesjs 

Beyeese. 





Ahyaktamek. 

.u-LJi in un 

Muhammad A— 




vaUr Nripa-- 




ti MahniM. 

“ The invisible (is) one 


“ Muhammad incarnation 


“ King Mahmhd ” 



fmT 

Ahjalttya ndme ayam tanLam tata Mahamkipui' Sa/ntati 418 
In the name of the invisible (B’l&miUah) this tanka, thus [corresponding with 
the Aiahic Persian ^ ‘‘m”], (struck) at Mahmudpdr, Samvat 418 
Other examples, with the KufLc date of 419 a.h., vary the marginal legend as 
follows . — 

Jyain fmlam Mahmudpm ghatt, laid jiUyeia Samvatt 419 
This tanka struck at Mahmiidp&r then [in] Iho victouons Samvat 419. 

I do not attempt either to correct the orthogiaphy or endi^avour to roenncile 
these vernacular tranbcnpls with the demands of Sansknt grammai . It is obi lous 
that — as is the case with iccords m the aicfa—the local legends on the margins 
are intended to be reproduetionb of the ruling Kufio context , as such, the Hindi 
version may he said to have its intentional meaning ak&idy declaied. The 
singulai orthography of for and ffrU for rf'^T , which even, thus 
amended is scarcely mtelligihle, as well as the somewhat forced meanmg that 
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In (x>nseeutivo accordance with this suggestion of an 

has to he applied to '’ETJj are all open to criticism, and still moie so is the 
rendering of as victorious; hut the fsf is m its fit pkee, and there are 

many inflejions of kn, «to do ” “an act,” mndnstrnn “io do” 

(Li ki7/d, “ done,” etc ), which might fall m with the present loose conditions 
m so popular an expression as“Victouons Samvat” An association wlneh is 
the more natural, as this paiticular type of money seems to haie been intioduced 
for the purpose of marking Mahmfid’s final tnumph, in getting possession of 
L?ihoi, a conquest which w^as not achieved so eaily as has usually been supposed. 

On pievious occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend upon, and none 
that gave the wiitten JCttJio counterpart of the Ifindt fignied date for 418, 1 read 
the unit figure as ^ = 2 I now sec than it is in eflfeel an oddly shaped = 8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of our modern figuies for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus 'C ; the B is the ordinary form, and the follows 
the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure The Kufic dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted to a first-class artist, for they aie unifoimly evcellently 
fashioned and correctly maiked in the details , whereas the legends on the Hindi 
face of the coinage vary considerably in their execution, and the oithogiaphy 
and the forms of the characfeis thomsclves aie ciude and uucoifcam in the 
extieme. Nevertheless those hiicf records contribute seveial valuable indications 
of the advance made m the Sanslait paleeogiaphy of the peiiod 

The derivation of the teim Tanka is uncertain , Erskmt (whose note on the subject 
is appended) supposed that it came fiom the Ohaghatai Turki for wMe, but this 
IS scarcely probable The word may have been of Tuihnian oiigin, voiy early 
identified with Indian speech , we have it m various foims m the modern verna- 
culars Wilson lemarks that fakd is ” in all the dialects laxly used for money tn 
general,” as ifankd is ‘‘a stamped com in general, hut the lattei word also meant 
a weight of silver equal to four mdshas. In Telugu, iankam is “a coin formerly 
current, but now used only in account, equal to loui silver Jamms There was a 
gold tankam and a copper com similarly named, both obsolete. Hones, we have 
tanlasdld, “ a mint , " hut, on the othei hand, we hav^e and 
(Canaiese), tmeal, “Borax,” which may re-assoeiate the teim with “white ” 
Eiskme says, “It may be added, that the word tanka or tanga is of Gh.ighathi TiSrki 
origin, being derived from tang, which m that language means white, having the 
same migm as the asper (fiom Hairpos, white) of the modem Gieeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Osraanli Turks, the idiatt of the Mingrelians, and many oiliei laomes, all 
originally signifying white (.Tosa fa Barharo m Eamusio, ii 96). The tcngi of 
Khwhiizm would appeal to have been worth the fourth of a ciown (Astley's 
Voyages, iv 484). At the picsent day m Peisia the iaitga seems to be woith only 
6d, (J B. Fraser, Travels in Persia, p. 81) Ersfane’s Hist India, i 546 
“ 21 tmg(ts~M!a, or 11« 9 097d” (Bokhkia Money Tables, J, A.S. Bengal, vn 
898. On the other hand, Vambdry ^ves a totally different word foi “ white” in 
Chaghatai, keeping the tenge to the simple meanmg of “Monnaie d’argent.” 
The Knssian /JCHBril Dengi, 


4 
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initial era for tlie purely Muhammadan coinage of the now 
DehK empire — incident to hieiarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad—there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in determining 
the application of the titles of Klialif and-dw^r ul Mummhi, 
expressed in lEimh characters on certain classes of BrJifncdh^^ 
which are now seen to refer to the “ Commander of the 
Faithful/’ whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 

1 The pnmary intention of the words ^ M EumminU ocemnn" on 

the ne^ly adapted cun eney of the local Sovereigns of India (No's 5, 10, 11, 12, 
etc ), has been, the subject of controversy since the fust publication of specitueii , of 
these pieces by James Piiusep, m the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bi^ngal lor 
1885 (vol IT. pp. 679-082, the original test of whuili is ropioduced in hi-i Es.-a)'', 
Tol i. pp. 305-310) Brinsep himself was disposed to identify the mmc (as lit 
supposed it to be), with tliat of the Hamira of Mewar, who succeeded to the 
throne m a d. 1300, Prof. Wilson, on the othei hand (Aiiana Antiqiia, p 432). 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “ Harafra of Hhiid, in the time of 
Piithvi Eaja” (p 60, ««/?«). My oivn early impiessions induced me to infer tliat 
the ittle was intended to replace the coiiTentional Amn al Mimmiit, so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadan issues (J.R.A S. ix. (1848), p 191 , 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. 331 , Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 8, 428) This conclusion 
was contested by Su H Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliot s Tndov to the 
Muhammadan Histoiians ot India, published at Agia in 1819, p 152), and foimcd 
the subject of a second Note by the formei, wnttou many yeais ago, but yhich I 
considered it my duty to publish exactly as iti\aB found among his papeis, un~ 
altcied and uncommented upon (Elliot’s Histoiians, ii 403) In now itwiewing 
the whole question, undci the new evidenee, in its laricd aspects, that has been 
imported mtothe inquiiy by corns, imciiptions, and the large accession to (hiectly 
contemporaneous histoiy, I hare no hesitation in suncndcring my eaily tiieorv 
Much of the meideutal testimony lattoily bi ought to light, and wdnch seemed, at 
first sight, calculated to support the identification with the titular designation of 
the IQialif, when examined more closely is found to admit of a directly eontrarj 
mterpretation, as I myself had suggested iu 1858 I allude especially to the 
appeatance of the leim Shahpha^ wliicli succeeds to the exact position 

on the coins previously occuined by the A'; i JraMj/u? «, and to the altered asjipct 
that comcidence beais, when taken in connection with the moie cleai and emphatic 
definition of the title of the Pontiff, at a moie opportune moment, under the im- 
proved orthography of '‘Sii Amir aim,” etc , above described. 

The com Ho 18 definitively connects the prefix « i Hlmu'j n with Muhammad 
bin Shm, and the Palam Inscnption {lufrd) conclusively determines the continued 
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world, even to the Delta of the Ganges.^ The earliest 
pieces of this description, which were designed 'to conTey 
to the subject races of Hindustdn, in the letters of their 
own speech, the title and designation of the supreme Pontiff 
of their conqiieror^s faith, hear on the one face, above the 
conventional horseman of the first Brahman kings of Kabul 
the words ^ 8n Shalij^ha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
taghms), the curtailed legend ^ . . 8/i Amir aim . . , 

an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic j ^\ . 

To' these, again, succeed, in duo order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Ala-ud-din Mas’aud,^ which 
retain the Shalifa on the one side, while the more 
ample title of the “ Chief of the Faithful” is replaced by the 
King’s own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the mtcntional use of the tille 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of Mustansir’s name in Hind] as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nition on the Silver Coins, Ho. 28. 

Tiso of the royal titie of Syi Hammita, in its application to the then reigning 
monarch in coutiadistincfeion to the yanoiis honoiaiy epithets associated inth the 
names of his predecessors. And, on tiie other hand, the seeming anomaly of the 
indifiorcnt employment of the higher and lower titles of Saltdn and A>mr is 
found to he sanctioned hy histoiical usage fiiom the tunes of Mahnuid of Ghazni 
and his son Masa’ud, See Alhi hm (Keinand’s Pragmeats, pp. 135, 151) , MiJuthy 
Elliot’s Historians, u. pp Co, etc. 

1 Coins of Nhsir-ud-din Mahmiid Shdh of Bengal, and numerous specimens of 
the Lakhnanti mintages of Eaziah —Plate i No. 27 of this -worlc, and Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, pp. 88, 42, and com 28 iujptd 

s Piinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, voL i. 332 ; Elliot’s Historians, n, 248, 
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The Khalif Mustansir "billali. 

Ko. ssviii^. Copper. Weiglit. 53 grs. Mj cabinet. 

ITo. 28 S. Copper, mth a small proportion of silver. General 
Cunningbam. Two coins. Woiglit, 52 grs. « 
Hoeseman. BtrLi.. 

Sri Shalipkak. . . . m . . 3fuiia7ikir billak. 

These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above. The com- 
pound letters muBt^ are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two coins, and the si is legible on both General Cunning- 
ham’s examples ; the concluding is so far conjectural 
that the ^ alone is positively apparent on one coin; and 
what I have given as f may perchance stand for the short 
i in hillah. 

SJiam-ui-d'in AUmnsh 

'ETo. xsix. (ISTcw variety. Ifo i. PL vii.) Col Guthrio Silver . 

"Weight, 168 grs A.ir. 682. 

Circular area Square area, double linos. 

^ ^ 

j — s — 

, 14 *i Mai gin, foul small scroll orna- 

Margin— ^ j 

Ho. XXX. (Ho. 13, pi. 1 .) 

Prinsep collection. B.M, Silver "Weight, 163 5 grs. 

Three new specimens, weighing severally 150-, 160*, and (an 
oxydized coin), 145 grs. Col. Guthrie. 

Legends similar to Ho. 29, with the exception of the 
“the greatest,” which replaces the “ tho great,” of the former. 

Many of these coins concur in the faulty rendering of the real 
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name of the Ehalif <dib A1 mustansir Ullah, by <!d]! 

Vamr tUah The place of mintage is illegible, hut two specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, thus jjfSi ^ ^ 

Eo. xxxi. Silver. "Weight, 168-5 grs. a bc. 682 
Obverse as Eo. 80, omitting the Ndsir Amir Al Mmitnin, 

Reverse as Eo, 28. Bqmre area. 

Margies, alike on both faces, 

<uU^j <L«j . . ^ A«aal! Ijjb 

The fourth trial-piece of Altamsh seems to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been olficmlly adopted as 
the standard monetary typo of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to be issued in the same form, and with but 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came a.ftor him, 
in unbroken sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily shghtly reduced in 
bulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 
are obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 
expected in the issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both the gold and silver coinages — ^indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of the day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed UUon money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which the Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from the local princes. In addition to the continued issue 
of but slightly modified types of Dehliw^ls with the tra- 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small change. I need not recapitulate 
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tlie minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time published ; but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur- 
rencies illustrate, in a curious degree, the slow xirogress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, the native 
djaiastics, and occasionally disclose an inconveniently pre- 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invading 
race. One of the most instructive series, in this respect, is 
the coinage of the heads of the Eajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tribes, and whose folk-lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col. Tod,^ who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races. Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquarian 
remains, extant inscriptions, and legendary history of some 
of the older states of Rajput&na has lately been materially 
advanced hy the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
and the resulting comprehensive archasologieal reports of 
Gen. Cunningham, addressed to the G-overnment of India ; 
the best testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 
in the numerous extiacts and references incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The coinage of northern India, as we have seen, at and 
prior to the invasion of Muhammad bin Sam, consisted 
of Billon money, of a type imitated from the less alloyed 
Biker coinage of the Brahmanical kings ^ of the Punjdh, 

1 Annalb of EajasthSm, by Ool, J Tod, London 

~ AlMrdni uses tlie words^J^ i AstJ 

The al TawSrikh has ^ ’wluch certainly seem to 
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whose early seat of goyernment had hoen located at Kahul 
Albirtini’s aocouEt of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the advance of the gieat Mahmdd 
of Ghaani, concludes with the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhima P41a in a n. 410 (a.d. 1025). 
Whether AlbirunI has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names he enumerates is doubtful; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre- 
served in the second division, while the variation in the no- 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap- 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively Bajpfit race, unaccom- 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra- 
dition or the unwritten law, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the timo being, as tho Suzerain MaU 
raja, wherever he might he domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con- 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
of Anamjpdl and BallaksJianpdl (Nos. 32, 33, vifrd) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh kings of Albir uni's consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical, the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of M. Boinaud's “ NardajanpAl.” I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces bearing the 
epigraph of “AnangpAl” to the king of that name, who 

point to abi^olute caste in contradistinction to mere creed. The Tdrk kings 
were Buddhists. 
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completed Tidl B^otf and rcedified Dillt, about tlie middle of 
tbe elevontb century;^ and, while seeking a now owner 
among tbe closely contemporary sovereigns for the coins of 
Sallahshanpdl, to restore to tbe second Jaqhd tbe tribal 
prefix of Tudr? Tbe general style and fabric of tbe 
mintages of Anangpal remove them, in a marked degree, 

1 “In Mewar is Baum Sing who takes tiibnte from the mighty. . In 
the midst of aU, stiong in his own strength, Mundores XJunce, the arrogant 
.Ya/ffly Mao, the might of Maroo, tearing none. In Delhi, the chief of all 
Annm/ny at whoso summons attended the pnnees of hlundore, Xagoic, Sindo, 
Julnnt, and others on its confines, Pcshawiir, Lahore, Kangra, and it-> mountain 
chiefs, with Kasi, Pnag, and Gnrh Deogir.”— Prom “Chand’s” CUromcIc, 
Tod’s translanon, i 224 “ The author adds, the Ohohans of owed at 

least homage to Delhi at this time, although Becsnl-deo had rendered it almost 
nominal , and to Someswar, the fonith in descent. Anungpal was indebted for 
the xiresorvation of his supiemacy of his kingdom against the attempt of Kanouj, 
for which seivice he obtained the Tnar's daughter m maruage, the isaiie of which 
was Pirthi fiaj, who, when only eight years of age, was pioclaimed successor to 
the Delhi throde. Jeichand of Kanonj and Piithi Raj bore the same relative 
situation to Anungpal, Beejipal, the father of the former, as well as Someswar, 
having had a daughter of the Tnar to wife ” i. p 225. 

^ M Remand and Su II Elliot have collected together nuraevous variants ot 
the initul poition of this name, as it appears in the different Arabic and Persian 
MSS General Cunningham hiis also quoted many possible leadings of the 
Persian lettcis foimmg the name of Bydah, tho King of Sind, of Mas’andi, in 
illnstiation of which he contributes thicc several Ilnidi veisions of the name ot 
Tudi, VIZ , and Colebiooke gives some eighx v ariants 

of the authorized orthography of the name of Ohoh5.n, and noaily as nmltifarions 
a list of the Hindi veisions of the name of Dehli (Tiausaclions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1827, i 137) See also Memoirs of Races N W P , Sir H Elliot 
(London, 1859), i. 63, and n p 294, where he quotes the well known p<issage — 
X!tf % 

“ Fiist m Dihli was the Tdmar, then the Chauban, 

And afterwards Mogal and PathS,n ” 

Of course, if this interpretation of the piefiv to the second JaipM’s name is to 
be accepted, we must either surrendei the previous suggestion that the great 
Jaipal was a JBJiatti (J,R,A,S. xi j). 184, Elliot’s fiistorians, li. 426, 140, Tod, 

1 251), or else adopt a not improbable alternative, that R&.jpui, Piiuces had 
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from tlie category of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section, of the Kabul dynasty, oven as their 
treatment in iughra, size, and motal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch. The 
absence of any coins of Jaipdl I., Ananrlpdl I , Tadr Jaipal, 
or Bhimpdl, need scarcely create surprise, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s own historians’^ what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty ; so that, 
when Bhimpal retired to his last stronghold at Kaiigra,® ho 
had already become but of small repute in the political comity 
of the Kajas of northern India. 

Abu RihLin A1 Biruni’s list of the Brahman langs of Kabul 
and their Indian successors is as follows: After Kank, 

f'ximly designations indicative of the Got or tube of the mothei. I am not at all 
suie that such a supposition would not go far to explain Iho difficulty cimromng 
the name of “ Gola," which has been made into “slave" (Tod, i 170), “natural 
son," etc. etc , hut which would moic icasonahly answei to some of the vernacular 
icndcrings of (“ Sonieswara, onginally called Pntlm Eaja, was a 

Giihla hy the mothci's side " — Cunningham, Arch Rep p. 14) , equally as some 
of the preliies to and “PeVo?# ILibal” (Elliot, ii 47) 

may cluncp to accoid with the classical Piainar. The Muhammadan authors 
seldom specify, and piohably hut impeilectly realised the giadations of Hindu 
castes, hut the Ta.j ul Mafisu, in speaking of the ime&tment of KMinjar in 
AD. 1202, mentions that “the accuised Fmmd), the Mi, fled into the Fort,” etc. 
(Elliot’s Hi«tori.uib, 11 231, and p 228 JRdi Solunlh pdl, of Gwahor, ad. 1196). 
Panh^ dpa&ty atMarwat from ad 1129, “the lastPaiihSi Raja," escapes from 
Gwahor in a d. 1232, on its captuie by Altamsh (Cunningham, Arch Rep 
1 864-5, p. 29). The PauhAr dynasty of Gwalior extended fiom 1228 ad to the 
final capture m 1232 (pp, 60, 5o, dnd). Of comse, these aie merely suggestive 
speculations, but it is clcai from the numerous quotations concerning tiihal 
divisions among the Rfijputs pieserved hy Col. Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
would he as likely to he kept piominently in view among individuals as among 
tho clans themselves. In rofeinng to an earher period, Col. Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each State, “fromAjmir the Got^ Dehli tho Tnar 
Putun the Ghawura Eijdhur, 'Canouj the Rahtor, Jesulgurh the Bhattx, Lfihor 
the Boosa^ and from Hadolaye the Glwhan " i 248 
1 Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp, 19, 22, 24, 33, 47, 60. ® Elliot, ii. p. 34, 48. 
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“the last of the Kutiirman kings/’ come, in succession, the 
Brahmans— 1. Kalara, ; 2. Samauda, ; 3. Kamlua, 
jUj , 4. Bhima, / o. Jdjmia ; G. Anmdapaia, 
Jljx.3l; 7. Nardajana7?(zfe, ; 8. Blimia^^/ci. Jb^*^ 

J subjoin notices of the coins of such of the Indian kings as 
are connected by similarity of types with the later members of 
this dynasty. A summary of such pieces as can be attributed 


with any confidence is subjoined. 

Ho 1 Tuar Anangpala of Dehli a.i> 1051 — 1081. 

2 ChandeL. Sallakshanpala of Mahoba a.d 1085 — 1105. 

3 Ditto .... Madanapala of ditto ad lir30 — 1103 

4 Chohan... Somcswara of Ajmir... a.d. 1107 — 1109 

5 Chohan... Piithvi Baja of Ajmir and Dohli, a.d 1 176 — 1102 

6 ^ Ohahar Deva of Ajmir ah. 12r34 — 1254 ^ 


^ I may as well reproduce the latest revised leadings of these names, 
as obtained from the coins. 

a A king of the old dynasty, w ith the Elephant and Lion device, 
^ ^ Sri Ferka deva. 

Kabul dynasty— 1. ^ Sri Syalapati deva. Arabic 

equivalent of A1 Birfmi (revised), . The name of Syala seems to he 
connected with the Syala Jdts in the Punjab, Syalkot, etc. 2 '3^ 
^ Sri Samanta (leva. , 3. Sri Khvada- 

vayakah. . (The initial in this name might possibly be read as 
^ sv. The interchange of ss, sy% with ks and ha’s is unlimited. The 
letter, on the other hand, may possibly piove to be an ^ a, as a very 
similar outline is given to the indubitable ^ «’s on some of the Indian 
coins of Ald-ud-din Mas’aud, mfrh.) 4. ^ Sri Bhim 

deva. To show how eai'ly the Muhammadans begun to trespass 

upon the royal stamj) of the Kiibul kings, I annex a <‘nt 
of a coin of Mas’diid of Ghazni, with his name in Kufu 
letters clearly legible above the hor&e’s head. 

Mr. Bayley, who owns this jnece, has a similar specimen 
bearing the name of Muhammad (jwHksr^), Mas*aud’s 
brother and predecessor on the throne of Mahratid. 

* M. Remaud, Fragments Aiabes ei Persans relatifs a rinde Pans, 18 iS 

^ There are four novelties in this scries, the names on which can be but im- 
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32. 1. 4nanga pala deva. 

Silver and copper. WoigU, 48 grs (Ariana Antiqua, xis. 15 ; 
J.E.A. S Tol. ix , illnsfa’ative plate, figs. 9, 10 ) 
Horseman. Hull. 

Ananga pdla dem. Mddliava Sri Samanta deva. 


peifeetly read and for which we aic unable to find positive identifications They 
may be tentatively transcribed as follows — 

No 1 

(Three coins ; J li A S ix figs. 17, 18 

Horseman-^sflf #f|r . ^ Bull- . qT^ST 5EW • 

St i KiUi Deva. ’ Dila f?) ^ Sama . 

No 2. (One com only ) 

ftrf^ • wmft ^ ^ 

Dachmha Ikva, Raja ^ Asdtoati Sri Somanta Dtvci 

or RifJmnha Deva 

Ritdmbatl 

No. 3 (Thico coins.) 

Ditto 

8) i Rijjala Jldja Deva, 

01 Rijwna Rdja Beta, 

Thcrt was a Pipanjar Rija, a Rhichi Choh^n, a contemporary of Pnthvi ESya. 




No 4 Silver and copper (Three coins ) Gen. Cunningham «. Mr. Bayley 
My cabmet i. 

Bull HoasrjiAN' 

^ Legend illegible 

Sn Kalha deva ? 

On the saddle cloth ol the Bull 
“hght’’ 

This last com differs materially m the details of the design from Nos, 1, 2. 3, 
and offers the pecifiianty of giving the name on the Bull Reveisc, as m the in- 
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In some of the more finely executed coins there are traces of the word 
Edjd after the Avangapdta deva. The intioductoiy title on the 

troductory senes, instead of over the Horseman on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations. The outlmc of the Bull itself is eoinparatn ciy archaic, following 
the tieatmcnt ohseivable in the coins of Bhima fA A. s.is 9, 17) and v Inch I 
should, on other grounds, attiibnte to a llangia or proviraatc site The Ilindi 
writing is eomparatnely moie foimed and developed than is usual on the Iviiuhcd 
pieces, but the execution of the Eiific letters denotes an earh pciiod, and the 
monogram of associates the issue mdirecll} with the coinage of Mas’aud III 
of Ghazni, who affected the title of (J B A S, ix 367. and com Xo 

cxxx'v ), and oeeasionally placed the abbrevated on the top of the ikld on 

hi8 silver money But the connexion is moie diiecLly established by the foot that 
I am able to quote a small com of Mas’and III nith Imfitll title: m ICulio on 
the obveise, comhmed with the identical on the Jhul of the Bull. Mas’ and 
III. (a.u 492 -508), it will he remcmbeied, was the first of lus race who occupied 
lihor as an occasional capital, and whose geneials attempted to anmv the 
country towards the Ganges. — ^Nisui, p 21, IbnAsir, x. p 353; Briggs, i 113 
Elphinstono, 365. 

As the Hhnsi Inscnption, which may chance to illustrate some of the douhe- 
iul names above tiansmhed, is but little baown, and but impprfccily atccs'-ible to 
modem readeis, I append an abstiact of its loading histoiical sections 

iNscBiP'Tiosr TRovi 11 Imsi (copicd by Captain E Eell, from a stone in the Fort) 

1, Salutation to Devi, etc 

2 The Piince Piithivi Eaja was born m the race of the descendants of the 
moon his maternal uncle was named Eirana, an meicaser of lus fame 

3. He was as an autumnal moon, for an ornament to that fiimameut, the tube 
of Gubilanta, etc 

4. Having slam the warrior Hammira [“ Hamvura,” or Amir, accoiding to 
Wilson, p ICGl, who was an arxow to the eaith, the kmg, who vias a siipent to 
the riches of his enemies . piesented to him, possessing puie virtues, the 
strong fortress of A'biki 

5. Having, foi the puiposes of battle, entered the loftv-peaked fortres-, , , 
Travollcis describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he ( Jvirana) had 
made, and which lesemhled the veiyhcait (best part) of the eardi, thus ex- 
claimed, “ Oh thou hero IIaminir.a, whcie now is thy name and majesty,” 

6 By new revenues, ansmg from his victories, first the high road was finished, 
near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, etc,, and also an apartment for 
the wealth of hxs enemies .... 

7. But what can he said of the greatness . . , of tho fortunate Kilhana, 

divmely seated, broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed . , . 
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Bull surface of these coins varies from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Krishna), to the biliteral xff cha and the more ample 
(a title of Durgd), 

9. Oh thou hero' Hanuman thus-wntes, “that you possess wonderful 'v alour, 
and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Piithm Eaja is Rtima.” 

10 Being horn in the line of Gululanta, etc. 

11, 12, 13, 14 [conventional glorifications, etc ] 

16. And, again, Kilaviilha, horn in the tribe of Thda, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for- 
tunate Kilhana his son UiJag.a was called on the earth Lahshmana 

16. He was an eseellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three-eyed god This fortunate Lakshmana was always tho chief of those com- 
posed minds. 

In the year of Samhat 1224 (a..d 1108), on Satuiday, the Yth of tho white 
fortnight, of the month of Migha As Ees xv (published m 1823), pp, 443-C, 
455. 

Col Tod has published, in the first volume of the Tiansactions of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society (1827), “ the siihstanco” of this identical insciiption, which he 
stales ho obtained at H^msi HisJu, m 1816. “ The stone on which it was engiavod 
was presented to the Maiquis of Hastings m 1818," but is not now to bo traced 
Ool. Tod’s version diifors in many lespects fiom that given above— (1) In the 
name of which he unifoimly makes into Kilhana, as it appeals in para- 

graphs 7 and 15 of tho Pell translation, (2) Hammna, instead ot being shun, is 
himself invested with the charge of the stiong foitiess of Asi , (3) Tho roatl said 
to have been constructed in tiie one version becomes “a gateway" in tho other, 
(4) “ Two halls ; the victorious treasury of the foe’s wealth and his own abode," 
replaces the words m paragraph 6, above given, (6) and Tkda is corrected into 
Doda (Do?), 

It would be rash to arbitrate between these two authorities xn the absence of 
the oiiginal doruinent in dispute, with tho witnesses on either side in their 
graves , but certainly Gapt Foil’s veision is somewhat obscure and dibconnected , 
while Tod’s, though only an ahstiacl, seems more simple and consistent Prof 
"Wilson, however, who publishes the posthumous work of Capt Pell, whom he 
designates as that “distinguished scholar,” possibly had the tiansenpl text avail- 
able to chock the tianslatiou to which he lends his authority. Tod's case is 
not so clear, though fiom the general tenor of his paper theie remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the complete Sanskiit tiansliteration in his possession 

See also Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p 132, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “He was more probably the 
Hamira, who was govenioi of E&asx m tho time of Pnthwi Eai, and was killed 
by the Eaja’s uncle Kilhana, as recorded by mi inscription found in that Poi-t." 
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IS^o. 33. 

Silver and copper. 

Horseman. 


2. Sallakshana pala deva.^ 

Weiglit, 50 grs. (J.E.A.S. k. figs. 11, 12.) 
1 Bull. 






Sri Sallalcslia?ia pdla deva. 


Sri Samanta deva. 


liTo, 34. 3. Madana Pala Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. (J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xssvi. 
fig. 16 , Prinscp’s Essays, sxv. fig. 16, sxvi. fig. 2T j Ariana 
Antiqna, xis figs. 19 and 23 ; J.B.A.B. vol. ix. illustrative 
plate, fig 13. * 


Horseman. 

S7'i Madana pdla deva. 


BuU. 

Mddliava Sri Samanta deva. 


In order to bring under one view all the coins of this class 
appertaining to Hative States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the Efijptit 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Mahipala, the one 
having traces of the old Brahmanical Bull and Horseman 
device, the other approximating, in a minor degree, to the 
Narwar design of Chahar’s local issues. 

^ Tliere is a name identical with this, of an approximate period, on the Golden 
Lit, at Dehlx (Pimscp’s Essays, i p. 325) , and another very similar ni form, in 
the Buddha Giya Inseuplion (J A S B. vol. v. pL xxx.), -wlncb has Been read as 
S) iml Lahiliana Sena dtva. The name of Sallaldima 
also occurs in the Chhadel list, quoted below. —Cunningham, Aroh Iteport, 
1864-5, p. 89. 
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ITo 35. Maliipala, king of (rwalior, etc , a b. 1093.'^ 

Copper, or copper with a very small admixture of silver. W eight, 
46 grs (3 specimens, my cahinet.) 


Horseman. 

The original figure 
is scarcely to he traced. 


Bull. 

S7'{ Maldpdla. 


In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the rndti ds (or 
head lines) nearly level, as m 
Muhammad Sdm’s coin No. 13). 


No. 36 Mahipal 

Silver and ooppoi. "Weight, 48 grs. (J.E.A S. is plate, fig, 15, 
pp 188, 198 


^37 

Sri Ma- 

hipdla 

DemJi. 


Imperfect traces 
of the Chohdt) BulL 

(No legend.) 


No 37. 4 Someswara deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 53 gis. (A.A. six. 28 , J.R A S. ix 
fig 16, 


Horseman. 


Bull. 


Sri Someswara deva. 


Asdwari, Sri Sanumta deva. 


^ Cimningliain, Gwalior Inscxiptions, p, 62, A.n 1093 and 1103 Eajendra 
Lala Mitra, J.A.S Bengal, pp, 12, 16 , Pnnsep, Useful lahles, p 258. 
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38 5. Przthvi' Eaja Leva. 

Silyer and copper. Weight, 52 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, xk fig. 18 j 
Pnnsep’s Essays, 1 . pi xxv fig 21; xxvi 30.) 
Horseman. f 

Sri Pi itJivi Rtij a (lava. j Jsuwari, Sri Samania deva 

It will be seen that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con- 
tmnous sequence, as well as any theory of limitation to one 
family or to one locality: in short, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was eonvontionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the Ilajput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledged MjMhwdj 
« Xing over Kings,” or the « Dhrap of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supicmacy ' 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


^ “Wo may here kiofly aescxAe the sUte of Ilnidusthan at this epoch and 
for ccntmies previous to the mvosiom. of Mahmdd (ft.iu groat ini<rdoms)- 
1. Dchh, undci tde Tuars and Chohans. 2 Kmouj, undoi the Eahtoies 
3 Mewar, undoi ihe Gholotos, 4. ATihulwaia,imdoi the Chauras and Solanklus.' 
To one or other of those states the numerous petty princes of India paid homao-e 
and feudal service The boniidaiy hne between Dehb and Kanoiy was the 
uihmdt ox black sticam Dehli claimed supiomacy ov oi all the countries west- 
wd to the Indus, embiacmg the land, wateicd by it. aims horn the foot of 
the mrna^a, the desert, to the Aiavulli chain The powoi of Kanouj extended 
north to th^c foot of the Snoivy Mountains, eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
acr^s the Chumhul to the lands of the Glinndail (now BdndelLbund) , on the 
south Its possessions came in contact with Mowai (oi Medya-wnr), “the central 
region, which was bounded to the noith b> the Aiayulh ebam, to the south bv 

S! TT f ^iJiMwaia, which state iiad tlio ocean to 

he outh, the Jufe on the west, and the desert to the noitb "--Tod, n. 9, and 
1. 248. At ^ 443, vol n, Col Tod gives Chand's picture of the Chohan 
dominion- Fiom the seat of gmeinmcut illajasthdv) Mdc&ou (old Gurra 
MundiUa) the oath of aUegiauce {A'n) resounded m fifty-two casties." 
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higlilj' probable, but among tbc&e heroic races, ^ who wero 
sensitive to a degree on questions of lionour and precedence ^ 
an assumption wbicli could not bo defended by tbe sword 
was likely to be of brief eoniinuanco The old Kabul device 
of the Bull and Tloraoman, with ils special ITindu associ- 
ations, was apparently levived by Aiiangpal, at Dehli, m 
the days of his power : as other poientates came to the 
front, and other clans secured a tomjiorary dominaiicy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, I)ohli became 
a more king-ship subject to Ajiiilr It will be boon that I 
propose to assign the nest coin, m the order of date, to 
Sallakshanapala L, the Chdndel monarch of Mahoba,® who 


1 Ilaie we anytliing in Eniopoan lihivaliy to compaio vitb tin act of tlio 
Sulctawut Phipf, who i9 related to have loluntanly snhnuttcd liimspll for impale- 
ment on the spikcb ot the ^ate of a Lolca^uered town, to enaUo his own elephant 
to foiee pii entry >* — Tod, i 150 

CiiANnEi. IlvN AS ry (Mohoha, Khlinpr, ete) Cunmn£>;ham, Arch. Hop , 1864-5 

AD 

7th Ivin;!, 050, Dhanga (Ehajtuiho Insciiptions, a». Ool and 999) 

8th „ 999, Ganda (l^anda Eai of Peri^htah ^ A d. 1021) 

9th ,, 1025, Vidi5,dhar.i de\a 

lOth „ 1015, Vijaya P.'da 

11th „ 10G5, Kirtti Yannma deva. Coins 

12th „ 1085, SalLik&hana Varmma deva (Mhow Inscuptions) Coins. 

13th 1105, Jaja "Vaimma deva (Ehajuiaho Inscriptions, ad llUi) 
Coins [Pnnsep’s Essajs, pi x\iv 7, 8, p 291 
14th „ 1120, SallakshanaYariama deva 5 brother of Jaja 

loth „ 1125, Piitlm Yaimma. Coins 

16th „ 1130, Madana Vamraa deva (Inscriptions, 1131, 1163, a.d ). Coins 
17th „ 1163, Ell tti Varmma deva 

18th „ 1167, Paiamhrddi deva (Insciiptions, 1167 and 1183 ad). 

19th ,, 1202, Tiailokyayarmma deva. JOdA? of Peiishlah > a n. 1247. 
20tb „ 120r5, Sandhiia Yamma deva (Coppei-plate Insciiptions, 1280 a.d ) 
21bt „ 1280, Ehoja Yarmma (Ajayguih Inscuption), 1288 a,d 
22nd „ Vua Yarmma (Maisey’s Inscuption, Eo. n,), 1315 a,d 

5 
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we learn from inscriptions extended his conquests into the 
Qangetie Doab ; and to his grandson Madam Yarmma d&m 
I assign the coins hearing his leading name, in preference 
to the nearly contemporary Madana Fdla, of Kanaiij, whose 
territory was supplied with a diiferout description of coin- 
age, as well as on aeeoimt of the serial consistency, if the 
earlier xneccs arc righily attributed to his grandsiro, whose 
power he seems to have inherited in added .stahilityd The 
assignment of the money of the Chohan kings Someswara 
and PrithYi Baja requires no confirmation ; but our special 

Geneial Cunumgliara add®, tlio coins of tins d’vnd'-ty aic “ citiomely rare, a» T 
liaie obtained only seieix spociuipas in gold, and nine m copper, duung a ppimd 
of moic than thntj yeais. The gold and silvei coins are all of the well- 

known type of the Eathois of Kanoj, which bear a seated figure of the four- 
armed goddess Duigd or Tutvah on the obverse, and, on the roverso, the king’'- 
name m Ihiee hues of Medifcval Kdgmi charactcis The coppei coins bcai, on 
the obvcise, a two-arraed male figure, which appears to he thot ol the monkey 
god Emumdn, and, on the levoisc, the king’s name in Nagaii charactcis.” 
Arch Eepoit, 1864-3, pp 85 -88 

Geneial Cunningham was under the impression rhat the Tiailokja Yarmma 
Dev a, of the Chaiidel list, might he identified with tho “Dilki and Milki” of 
Ferishtah The more loraplotc del ails of the actors and events of this period, 
furnished by the woilc of Miuhfi] us Siiij, seem to show that though the assoeu- 
tion of Tiailokja with the Milieu or Milkdeva son oi Visala ^ 

of Gwalior (Elliot, ii 327, Peisian text, p 174 or J,*.'* , 

var. j the Tiiikh Miibirak Shahi, winch copies Minliaj us Sirfij, 

has < 11,.. J.,, ,1 MS Su n Elliot, ah 629 -ad 1231), might hr 
possible, notwitbbt lading the obscuiity of the pationvimc, tho name ol Dilki 
and Miiki (jy (Sjlj of a n G15=a d 1247, can scarcelv 

apply to the same individual, who is desenbed as residing “ in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, between Kalinjar and Kaiia,” whose dwellma place no ^Muhammadan 
army had evei reached — ^Tahakat-i-Nasm, pp 211, 291. See also Elliot, ii 
348-366; m. 76 

1 Insciipkons at Mhow^ tianslatedby Lieut, Price, 2, KMmjar, Lieut Maisey, 
No IV. and 11 others.--CunniiighaTn, Arob. Report, p, 83, 
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concern at present is ■vvitli tLe issues of Clidliar De\a, Wo 
liave mdependent evidence of ins supremacy at JSFarvrar, in 
A.D. 1246;^ and in 1234 wo fiist find liim. oncounteiiiig' the 
troops of Altamsli, under Nusrut-ud-din Tabusi. On tbia 
and subsequent occasions of Ms conflicts w Itb. tlic ^fuslims, 
extending up to a d 1243, witb the capture of IN'arwar, by 
Balban, in 1251^ ho is described by Mmhaj us Snaj, as 
“This Eana Achari/’ who was 
“The greatest of the kings of Hindustan/’ olo., 


* ‘‘ In my account of the ancient corns of Naiwar, I lia\e brought foiivard 
specimensi of Chih.ula De\awhich aio dated in vanous yo-irs, fiom S lo03 to 
1311, or AD 1210 to 12.51 and specimens of his sou Asala Dcvayluoh lango 
from S 1311 to 1330, oi from a n. 1251 to 1279. As those are coriohoiated by 
seveial CAistmg inscnptions there scorns to be no leason to doubt tint at least 
these two lifijas must have Leeu independent piinccs But theie die also similar 
corns of a rhiid prince, named MaLiya Vaimma Deva, who, fiom the dates of 
S 1280 and 1290, oi a.d. 1223 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre- 
dceessoi of Oli'ih'ula Dei a. IIis coins -woie tound at Naiwai, Gwalior, and 
Jhansi ; hut as theie an only five specimens, it is not eeitain that thej belong to 
Nanvar Indeed the name of Vaimma would rathci seem to point to Kilmjai. 
It IS possible, theiofoie, tint Chah.ida himself may ha\e supplanted the Panliir 
dynasty But I am lather melmcd to think that Malaya Vaimma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Paiihiis, and th<it he was shoitlv aftei wards ejected by 
Chihada Leva, wdio was most piobably the feumlei of a now dynasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name Chahada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Dev a . His monc> also is common. I found his name on a 
Sati piUai at Eai, near Kulhaias, S 1327 or a n 1270, dunrg the ungn ol 
Sn~mat Astdla Deva . . Fiom all these various sources the chronology of tins 

Narwar djnasty may he arranged with considerable pieeision, although the dates 
of accession cannot he e\act]y determined — 1 Obihada Deva, a n. 1238 — 1251 
2. Asala Deva, a.d. J'254-— 1279 3 Gopila, ad 1279—1291 4. Ganapati, 
A D 1291 — 1298. As no coins of the last two princes have yet been discoveied, 
I infer that they must have been made tribufcarj by the Muhammadan kings of 
Dshli ” — ^Aich. Repoit, ISdi-d, p. 30. See also Geaeial OHnninghani’s " Coins 
of the nine NSg.as, and two other djnasUcs of Naxwar and Gwalior.”— J A S, 
Bengal, vol ssmv (1865), p. 116. 
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and other similar expressions,’- showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord xjaramouut ot the Hindu princes 
of central India, struggling to iDrescrvc their kingdoms from 
tlie foreign invader. The term is susceptible of two 

♦ interpretations, the one as the corrcsjioiKlcnt of 

b\jj^ d J^\ h\j / 

(\.H 632, A D. 1234 p. 240 ) 

j.i'ibf-i 30^ c— 

(— jfc> I* 1-st ii\j Ki\j jjt ^ 

[Tke Smdtiu of Naiwai, ah 6S2] . .... [Nusrat-ud'dln 

Tibasi adds, m Ins own pexson] ^ 

(p. 297) Jcit ^ ly ^ ^ dj> 

j 3;.'b w— <— 1 

A H 646, A D 1248, p 292, 

U^b iXuaiy iJU [jjA^ jd ^ 

ciL-i-jstti ijlo u_i^J _«i3 _j j\y^ jAaj Jy ^ Sh 

I .j; j <X5) ,^3 Jy CJ -ii [^uy TuU ^ 

A.n. 649, AD 1251, p 215 

. . . (AH 619, p 296) h^j iS 

» Jy j eh?- (jMi Jy t^o A,'U 

ji j Jl-j jt) ijy c — fib j^HLj 

hj^lShjtyi" Ij Ul-ijUsi- . , (P' "90) <S;jbc«,j 
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Aehdra, “ establislied custora, usage;” the other, and more 
probable meaning, as “A spiritual guide/’ 

under the vernacular variants of A'ekdrj A'nMrk 

Wo know that many of the chiefs of these Ihijput tribes 

(.ir r,19,A..,.!2Sl) Jjji] ^ jj/ 

j\ LI-amjI ^ \j AsJj ^ 

p 2')7 

ij-ycs^jj j _j (jV.b ^ yA s 

6o1,ab.12o3) 

j) b j Syj\ 

p 299 Calcutta texi AJjJ 

ALo Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp 3al, note 1, 360, 370 

Tho 'J'ruikli-i-Miibtirak SliSln, compiled circa a ii. 838. whicli cln'itlj followa 
Minhaj Ufa Siiij, 111 tlie epitome of the caikcr icif^ns of *thc Siiltins of JDchli, 
in giving itfa veicion of the encoiiutor mth Chtihai Dova, speaks of him as 

4^,' jl)t3 liT^ 

The other Ehjai, from Ihithvi do-vmwaxds, arc merely described hcverally as 

i^\j, LU-^iU, or tA^JU . 

*' In the verj early peiiods, the pnneos of the Sed^r lino, like tho Egyptians 
and Homans, combined the offices of the piicsthood with kingly powei, and this 
whethci Brahmamcal or Boodhist . and m ancient. BCulpture and drawings the 
head is as often adorned with the braided lock of the ascetic as with tlie diadem 
of loyalty (even now the £ana of Mewar mingles spiritual duties with those of 
royalty, and when ho attends the temple . performs lumsoll aU xlio offices of 
high priest of the clay) ” Tod, i 27, 582 —ltdj Eujeswma, title of prim e of Mar- 
war, Hfij R5.J Indra of Amher , ii 137.— Eawal, titleofthepiince of Je^sulmer, 
u pp 249, 277 — Hanafa of Mewar efeituHi oi Vicegerents of Siva, i 617 — 
Sana of Mewar, heir to the thione of Hama, called Uindua Sooraj, or Sun of the 
Hindus , 1 211, 232. — The Aehdn, however, may by some sort of possibility 
stand for Aharya, a term derived from Almt in Oodipur, i. pp. 21 3, 216. 
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in later days affected hierarchal lionours, calling tliemsej-ves 
Mahanh, etc., and tlie famous Samarsi was designated as 
the “Regent of Mahadeva.”^ 

Tlio coins desenbed below illustrate — 1, Tiie iiidependent 
position of Chahar Dova as Mohdrdja Adhirdja ; 2, His con- 
cession of supremacy to Altamsli ; 3, The establislimont of 
Altamsli’s generals in Ajmir, and, -1, The contrast in tie 
ortliograpby of the Dehli coins of that Sultan, and the trans- 
literation of the name current in Rajputana. 

Coins of Ohahae Dev a, «s j>caamotiut Soveieign. 

No 30 S.O (copper in excess). Weight, SO grs A.A. xix. 16. 

Horseman Bull, 

Srl CMliada Deva. ^sdwarl Samanta Dem 

CnAHiB Deva, as Tnhiitaiy fo Slimas-vd-din AUamsh'} 

Ko 40, S C. (copper piedommates) Weight, 48 gis (No. 15, pi. 1.) 

Aiiana Antiqua, xix 31, 34, 37 Prmsep’s Essays, pi. xxvi. 31. 

Horseman Bull 

Srl Chdhada Deva Asdwarl Srl Sanumrala Deve 

Altamsh’s 010)1 pioper Corns, shiieh' at Ajmit’i 
No 41. S.C (^of infisiioi value) Weight, 50 grs. 

Piinsep’s Essays, i p 333 

Horseman Bull. 

Sri Hamlrak, | Srl Sa»ia&orala Deve, 

^ Tod, 1 257 MinhS.] us Suaj, at p. 149, Calcutld tixt, speatiii"' of Lakh- 
maniah of Bengal, nses a cwnons expression in regard to Ins position as IT hahia 

. Inter Alia, see aotice of '* Aclifu;} Mall Bhadni,” Elhot, u. 647. 
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Althutsie’s Imperial Delili Coins 
No. 42. S C. Woiglit, 18 gis (No. IG, pi. 1.) 

SamvaU 128S=:ad. 12:n=in. 620. 

Ariana xinticpia, xix 32, xs. 3 Pniisop’s E.ss.ay« xxvi, 3-J, 39, 41. 
lIonar.JiAN Bun,. 

Sr^ Hammirah. Huritan Sri Saniasadin. 

On the side of the JBulI, 

These issues yary materially m the iiihiiisic value of the dif- 
ferent pieces, ranging fiom neaily puie silver to copper, with a 
mere trace of the higher metal. 

The legends on those coins diifcr occasionally in the definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sultan’s name and titles * some 
specimens have ^ '€3^3' Surikm 8ri 8cimcm dm, 

and occasionally din. Among other peculiarities, coins 
with these latter legends insert what arc apparently dates, 
under the hump of the recumbent Bull The isolated num- 
bers hitherto observed extend only to ?J = 4 and ^ = which 
may bo supposed to indicate the years of the roign. The 
practice of introducing the full Sum ml date, in the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tuifhra dovioo, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their idtimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given. 

The subordinate die modificaticfns peculiar to the epochal 
and geographical ramifications of the ancient device of the 
Hindu kings of Kabul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to an im- 
proved classification of the different mintages. In the strictly 
initial section of these issues, compiising the siher money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to Ms own special 
trident or tJisuL Anangapala introduces a sword or club 
in place of tbe trident (Ariana Antiqua, xix 15 ; Prinsep’s 
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TSsbays, pi. xsv. figs. 14, 15), and at times resorts to a fonr- 
petallocl flower (J.E;.A 8. ix. 9) Madaua Pala retains tlie 
frwil bat slightly altered (sxy. 16), though in other cases 
he yarics the deyico (xx\i 27), and in one instance reverts 
to the besi form of the old Brahman instil (J.B.A.S. is. fig. 
13), with the exceptional ad]imci of a oharly defined ^=2. 
Prithvi Edj ‘1 and Chahar Beva admit of a further alteration, 
and the ancient trident assumes almost the form of an open- 
ing flower (xxy 21, 30, 31). Muhammad bm Sam, without 
rejecting the modernised form of the old symbol, in some 
cases aiBfecfcs a rose-likc flower similar to that employed by 
Ananga (xxy. 20). 

One of the most instructive exemplifications of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types, is afforded by another mintage of Aitamsh’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with the capture of 
Ilantambhor, in a h 623 {Samraf 1280 = a.d. 1226), from 
Chahar Bova’s jpicdocessor, Maktija Vannma Bern (a.d. 1210- 
1236).^ The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
of the legends of the local (Narwar ?) money may be traced 
on the Ihndi face of the ludo-Muliammadan pieces ; and the 
substitution of CaivzNAVi Fenian legends for the imperfect 
design of the typical horseman of the Kabul Brahmans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial stales of the Mahoba 
Yarmma dynasty, is aiso sugge&tive, and, taken in connection 
with the fact that this new issue was not sustained beyond 
the single annual date now quoted, would seem to show that 
the exceptional euiTency was designed to mark the event of 

* General Cunnhigliam, J.A S Bengal, \ol xiixv. (ISGiJ; p. 127, and Archa’O- 
logical llepoit, 186i-5, p. 30. [The name w not given ni any Inotoiiea] aoconnt , 
the identity of the ovvner of the foi tress is assunied from the connection established 
by the corns ] 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so vaunt- 
ingly reported by the contemporary historian in short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
as a kind of Humismatic Ndmah, or ‘‘announcement 
of victory its superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 
languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur- 
render, by the repetition of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality. These stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the primi- 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in tho ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
which would have scoured a short lived and less abiding 
expression of triumph. 

One of tho peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes tho single instance, 
m the entire range of Altamsh’s Kuhe or Persian coins and 

ijji\ 

jii (AikiJ ^-5 J 

j j ei-ij 

TabuLat-i-Nfism, tvr aA 

Elliot’s Uistorians, ii 324, Feushtah (Briggs), i p 210, Elphmstone (edit 
1866), p 374 See also note to com of SWr ShJili, from the same mini, inf id., 
for a descnption of the fortress itself. 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of his original Ikrln 
name, the correct expiession of which is still undetermined; 
and though the Hindi version maj carry hut little positive 
authority in the matter, it gives ns probably the pionuncia- 
tion as orally delivered by his Tuvlii officials to the hidiari 
Pandits who transliterated the name for the local die engravers. 

Malaya Yarmma Deva, of Kalin] ar, NariiciK etc ? 

43 'Sdvtr and copper Weight, GO to 66 grs Smmat, 
1282=11) 1225’ 

Prinsep’s Essays, i)l xxv. fig 17 , Journ As Soe. Bengal, 1865, 
pi. xviii figs. 26, 26, p 126 



Shams-ucl-dm Altamsh, on ihe oonqiicst of Emtamhlior. ^ 
Ho. 44 Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs Sanivaz, 1283, 
Au. 623 =a.d 1226 (No 14, pi i) 


Centre. 






Margin. ' 

Sri Sidtdna 


Li/dimm 

Samvat, 1283, 


^ Other dates extant on coins, S 1280, 128S, and S. 1290. 
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Clialiara De^a Harwar Coins. ^ 

1^0 45. Silver and copper Weight, 50 to 69 grs. 
Sammtf i303^=A.-D. 1246. 

Engravings, ,T A.S. Bengal, 1865, pi. xvm figs 27, 28, p 126 

Ffvi Mat CMhada Dem 
isauivui, 1303 

No. 46. New variety. Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs 
My cabinet 

OBVDHSE—^mji 

■Rlyeiisi!! — H orseman, as in Muhammad bin Sam’s coin, No. 5, pi i 

No 47 Silver and copper Weight, 46 grs Common 

No. 17, pi. 1 

0bverse--ijlk.4^\ j 

Reverse — ^ Ilammiralu Horseman. 

No 48 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs Common. 

No. 18, pi 1 

Obverse — ^^UaLJ! j Uja!! 

Reverse — Rn Hammlrah. Horseman. 

No 49, Copper. Weight, 44 gi-s. Bare. Multan. 

Obverse — Square area, within a circle, with a dotted margin 

never se — Area, as in No. 19, pi, i., ^UU 


Eigiire of the 
horseman, 

scarcely recognisable 


^ Other dates range on down to S. 1311, 
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The orthograpliy of Multan on the coin is simply 
without any dots, winch for u long time made me hesitate m 
admittmg the present reading, hut which is now fully esta- 
blished by the legend on coins of h'zbog Pai ; and I have 
singular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of m 
and B, prevailing at this period, m the fact that many MS&. 
of the Tabaka t-i-Ndsiri — the original of which -^as oi nearly 
contemporaneous composition — define the name as ^ 

cumstance which has led to amusing confusion in the printed 
edition prepared in Calcutta by Mania wis Khadim Husam 
and ’Abd-al-Hai (1864), ^ whose geographical knowledge of 
Northern Tu dia seems to have been strangely defective. 


No. 50 New variety. Silver and copper. "Weight, 52 grs Rare. 

Olverse — ^Horseman, with traces of Sri Irhiummxh, in Hindi. 


JRevene — Legend in square 
Kiifc letters. 




1 There are otherwise many variaBts of the name Ilueii L'h'^anc; (a d. 640 ] 
IB said to give the Chinese transciipt of Moulastdit ^Paus edition, i ‘ilO , m. 

401) Mas’audi(AD 912) has ys y 

3 pp 151, 376). ilhiiuni calls it (Reiiiaud, 212). The 

astrolabe descrihcd by M. Dorn (St. Teterfehnig) gi>'es “ MooXtof ” 

The Marasid A1 IttUa’ supplies ® ■\auant m 

See for early accounts of the place Elliot’s Historians, i pp 23, 27, 29, 35, etc. 

5 Pages 176, 182, 270, 821. Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 328. 
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ISTo 51. JiTcw variety. Silver and copper "Wciglit, 4G grs 
Yeiy rare. 

Olvene — Horseman, with the word at the top of the field, 

as in Ho. 30, pi i , of the succeeding issues 

/ i\ ^LkU‘1 

lievei se— Square area. Legend I 

in crude Hiific. 1 

No. 52. Copper Weight, 26 grs Hare. No 19, pi i 
Obverse — 
lleversc — . 


No 53 Copper. Weight, 24 grs Common No 20, pi i 
Obverse — Jjai 
Reve)se—^^d 

No 54 Copper. Weight, 28 grs Bare No. 21, pi i 
Obverse — . 

Reverse—^ Samasa din. 


No. 55 Copper Weight, 25| grs Bare No. 22, pi i 
Obverse — . Ornamental Xufic letters. 
Reverse — . 


No 56 Now variety Copper Weight, 40 grs. Eaie 
Obverse — Ja£. in open Kufic letters, with a six-pointed star above 
and below the word, encircled with a dotted margin. 
Reverse — with ornamental ttifflira scrolls and dotted margin. 

No 57. Copper. Weight, 25|- grs No 23, pi. i 
Ob verse — 

Reverse — . 
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UTo 58 Hew variety. Silver and copper Wciglit, 38 grs. 
Yciy rare. 

Obverse — ^ circle with two stars and dotted inner margin. 
Reverse— i modified outline of the ancient typical Bull, with 
or 

I was on the pomt of closing the long descriptive li4 of the coins 
of Altamsh, when Colonel Uuthrie opportunely rect-ivcd from Major 
Stnhbs, among his latest acquisitions in India, the mi '.si lemarkahle 
curiosity of the entire Pathan series at present known. The gold 
piece in question was apparently struck at the irapoitant strategical 
position of Hagor,' in the second yeai of jU.iam?h’b reign 
Ho. 69 Gold. Weight, 70*6 grs. Unique. Hagor, A.n 608. 



Above the Horseman, 

Below the Horseman, 

> 

Margin — aJJI 

jU 

Tne aulhoutatne portiait of Altamfeli, on horbclack, is higlilj interrstmg, 
giving, as it does, so inanj cuiious details of costume and eqmpiueut As a work 
of art, the die is defective in the exUeme , but fatill it lias its merit m levealing 
an onginal and independent icpresentation of the inonaich Tin. general design 
follows one of the, ficeptional models of the coinages of Ghor and Herat,® where 
the horse is sien at full charge, and the nder with npiaiacd mace, the speciaH 

1 Lat 27“ 10', long 73“ 50' , about 60 nules N E. of old Sfandni (Jodimr), and 
60 N W. of Ajmir. Tod, ii 15, 16 , Elliot, ii. 326, 312, 370 , Aiii-i Akhaii, ii 
80 Mmha.] speaks of Mundoi as tn tlw Siwalik, and ho fuquently advtits to 
“ H&nsi and the Siwalik” m conjiuiction, while, on the othu htind, he seems to 
exclude Pinjoic fiom that range 

2 J E A.S xvu. p 205, No 57, and, doubtfully, No 63 plate, fig 0 


JUJI 

J, y-1 
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weapon of the great Mahralid The form of the saddle, the seat of the hoiseman, 
the (hanftein or head-armour of the steed and his erect tail, all seem to point to 
Til! li ideals. The head-di ess of the king is likewise peculiar, hut the obliterated 
oiithiie on this piece docs not admit oi oni tracing the cicst, wliethci of helmet or 
of Clown, the flowing fall at the back of the head ls lenidiktihle, and has some- 
ttiing of a Sas'-anian an , the wull-gioAvn beaid ot iho king completes the pictme 
It moi cover, specially to he noted that as the device follow *> Ghoii models, 
so the coin itself adheics to the standaid of the Northern doms, and has nothing 
in common wil,L Indian weight^- 

If the leading device-' is faultj in its tieatmcnl, the definition of the letters of the 
legends is still more imperfect , the legends themselves aie also cleaily m the initial 
or transition stage, fiom the fixed tenoi of the old loutineto the adaptation of new 
associations The points to a moderately early peuod of the leign of the 

sovereign, hut the hitheilo unexampled nse of the Icim AUhuthi, i e the 

“ Fieedman,” oi dynastic dependent of Kutb-vA-dX-o. Aihak, inoie distinctly limits 
the date to a period when Altamsh had not quite emancipated himself from the halo 
of hib late raastci’s leign The 

inandoi ot the Faithful, ’ ’ w Inch follows the \ ,ib also an unusual form, hut the 

expression is quite legitimate, and is replaced later in the day by the more enduring 
synonym of “in the time of,” oi “duiing the domination of.” The 

icsei ration m regaidto the name of the Khalif is also snggeitive, —conquest m 
India had boon too quick, and the new kuigdom was still too isolated, for the Muslim 
adventuiois in that Hhi,na tJmb to have been taught the peisonal designation of 
the Pontiff, to wliom all civilized Musulmius confessed allegiance The proposed 
reading of fhe two words on the field may requiie justification, the c-ys 
is ccitainly more like / ^ ^ ^ hut the supu imposed dot settles the question ; the 
jjL) also might he preferably tiansciibedji^, andNagor itself is usually wntten 
With tlie long a , Moreover, if those two words lan togethei in a fiill mar- 
ginal legend, the prefix <— J would be indispensable, but in the open field, in parallel 
cases, the name itself was left to stand alone m its monogiammatio foira The 
marginal legend, the most important lecord of aU for the absolute determination 
of the histoiy of the piece, is not only incomplete, hut the outlmcs of the letters 
are unusually ciude and lU formed. The difficnlties, however, are limited to the 
woid picceding the obvious to the mit oi decimal preceding the 

equally clear Hi ^ . The fomci is but of little import, and we may, for the 
present, admit JJmat, oi some of its eqmvalents, hut the date is of the flist con- 
sequence, and all things considered for an optional altoinatiyc, best 

meets the icquiromenxs of the case. 

lusciiptions of Shams-ud-diti Altamsh 
T* Inscription over llio doorway of tho second stoi y of lh.G Kntb Minar. 

j^\ 
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Gr. Inscnption on tlio Upper Circlet of the Second Story of the 
Minaict 

lJ^j c 153U ^s4il 

» Ujw\ii ^JMy^ J 

(Jx-tlt Isw-b ^l.' 

S,£. 

LjjJt Jjjsf* &3\Ji\ A *l/*.-s 

^jf^\ ^^UaLuJl ^Al£s<+]\ y\ lA^tH ttL!\ ^.^la/Kf A 

J bj^\ j /UlkLjj tt.C.^4 iALs* 

II On the third story over tho doorway, and on one of the band's, 
sitnilai laudatory titles aie repeated, with the addition of 
and other minor variations , and finally tho epi- 
graph (i ) over the doorway of tho fourth shny atlrihutos tho 
entire stincturo (with obvious eiior) to tho time of Altamsh 
Tho modification of his titles and designations alone would 
indicate tho deferred execution of this in&eiiptiou. 

^ j ji 

l JJ,.'^ ^L^kaLa 

T Inscription of Altamsh on one of the centre aiches at the 
Kutb, date a n 629 

J There is also an impel feet inscription of Altani-^h en the lowei 
belt of one of the minarets of the mosque at Ajnn'r th'n Cunning- 
ham gives the following as the still legible poition . 

Arcliseological Eeport, l86t-5, p 9 —-The Ernpcior has preserved a 

notice of an inscnption of Altamsh, which ho saw on 1h(' gate nf the Uinahty ar, 
Gwalior, dated a h. 630 (Eiskine, p. 384 , Arch Hep. 18G1, p. 56) 
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ITa&ir-ucl-dfn Mahtnud Sliah, heir appaient of Altamsh 
(See p 45, mprd..') 

1^0 60. Silver. Weight, 163 1 grs. Unique. Biitish Museum 


Retersb. 

a1_-! 1 

Malgin, illegible. 

The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign- 
mont of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authori- 
tatively designated by the identical name and title of 
i^asir-ud-din Mahmud,^ in 62G a.h., after the decease of 
his brother, the cherished heir apparent to the newly- 
eslablislicd Muslim empire in the East. The introduction 
of the formula, “ during the reign of (the Khalif) A1 Mos- 

TabatS-t Nasiri, p. 181 ; j,jjJ j*\j P 201. 




Odtersb. 

I ilLLw^ ,,p iLw» 
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tansir billali on the reverse, limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the coin, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a.h. 640, when that Pontiff died, but with clear local 
effect to Aji. 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the 
mmtages of the capital of Hindustand 

The 5 ounger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, in a h. 644, after the in- 
tervening reigns of Pukn-ud-dmFiruz Shah, Piziah, Muizz- 
ud-din Bahram Shah, and Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah, in all, 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of Altamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this juncture, pro- 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, in no posi- 
tion to exercise authority m his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his father, 
should such motives he suggested in reference to tho unique 
specimen under review. To the first-born, Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, no such objections apply . ho was very early in- 
vested by his sire with the administration of the important 
government of Labor, and in A.n. 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which qmm outpost 
ho was called upon to proceed against HisAm-ud-din Awz 
(No 4 in the list of Governors, p. 8), who had already achieved 
a very comiilefce independence in the province of Bengal. 
Ilero his arms were fortuitously, hut not the less effectually 
successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the 
Bed TjrabrcUa and its attendant dignities,® whatever the exact 


1 Siher coins of Al&.-nd-din Slas'add, infra. 

2 His title IS usually limited by Minbij us SirSj to (PP* t77, 181, 201), 

but on one occasion ciops out incidpntallj in the Court list, where, in his 

place among tho sons of the Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated (p. 178). 
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measure of power these heraldic insignia earned with them. 
He was, morcoFor, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and w’as permitted to share 
the Khil^aU (or robes of invcstitnro) forwarded on the occa- 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute tbe issue of this 
piece to tlie close of his career the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares m indirect terms, is antecedent 
to 641 A. II., but tbe technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufic epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the mtioductory specimens of the Imperial 
Mint, and tho tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of tho later phraseology imported into the Hehli 
series. "We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name of the Kbalif 
on tbe coins of Altamsh (hfos. 29, SO), in the irregular 
addition of Alb and All to the name of Mnstansir ; but 
the introductory coin Ho. 28 defines the title simply as 
j^\ AI Musfamtr, Commander of the 

Faithful,” a definition which is adhered to on tbo money 
of Hizfah and her successors. In this particular tbe pre- 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh^s coins, Ho 30, and appends to the name the ulti- 
mately discarded A.!b . The imperfect arrangement of tbo 
legend, necessitating a fiUing-in of tbe vacant space, at t]ie 
conclusion of tbe ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word, 
also identifies the piece with ^Utamsh’s tentative issues, and 
the caligraphic conjunction of the initial 1 aZ/with the body 
of tbe succeeding J Idm in indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
w^iich was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Shah” after the name of the prince, ^ and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Biiltdn at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final hou 

of the imperial -which may possibly refer to the 

still current employment of the simple of the days of 

his more humble pietcnsions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s eom'^, pi i. figs, 20, 23. 


ALT.VMS3I’S ALIEN CONTEMPOExiEIES on INDIAN SOIL 

The alien intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, -who have left numismatic evidence of their pre- 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no loss 
than seven ^ Their careers can scarcely be made to follo-w 

1 Niisir-nd-din Mai.mdd, tlie second son of the then ruling Emppior, is ('ailed 
by Ins onn special biographei, IMinh&j us Siiij, 

(pp 9, 177, 178, 201, etc), ivhich is in contiast to the nommal adjunct so con- 
stant 5vith his picdtccssois, Pnflz Shfih, Eahiam Sh'ih, jMas'aild Shah. On oiio 
oecdsinii only doi'a the additional ShJih appear in a substituted list of Altamsh’s 
comt (p 178), Avlieic the te\t gnes — 1 Snltin Nisir-ud tiiii . 2 Rullau 
Nasu-ud-din Slihraud. and at the end, aftei the name of Enkn-ud-dm Einlz 
Siiih, comes “Xhsu-ud-dfn Mahmiid Shale ’* 

■* William Erskmc, m his kiti-at woilt on“Etibn and Tlmnayiln’' (London, 
Ibot), uues a suu.Uiaiy of the -vaiions Mongol cud Tfiila lubes, and their tally 
seats, winch has an important beaimg on the successno invasions of India 

“Tlie tubes which we include nndei the name of T.ilai (piopeih ‘Tatar’;, 
ct/U'isli chmily of thioe gieat diii-^ions or laccs, all differing fioni racli other ni 
rainni la, institutions, and language 1 The Tungnsci. and Maiutul^ in tko fast 
oi xA.sia, north of China 2, The Slongols, or, as they aic called bj the Peibians 
and Indians, the iEoghnls, who occupy ehiciiy the middle portion noith of Tibet, 
neailv as far avesi as Teifan, and pait of the de->cit hetwsen ihat and Yaik, and 
3 The Tdrks, Urho for nunj ecntuncs have possess ul huge i< gioiis that eiiteud 
on the west of the Mongols from tho dr-jort of Ivobi, Iming foi then south eru 
boundary the mountains of Khsligliar and Pumor, Ehoffc^tm, the Caspian and 
Black Sea; the Don and Wolga on the west, and Sibeiia on the noith. But 
some few tribes, both of Mongols and of Turks, arc to be found lu the limits thus 
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any very exact sequence, but tbe general order of tlicir 
action on tbe liistory of Hindustan will perhajis be suffi- 
ciently preserved in tlic arrangement now adopted. 

I. Taj-ud-diii Ildua, already noticed, ji* ^4:- 
II. AU-ud-din Miibammad Khdnzrni. 

HI Jaldl- lul-din Mankbarnin. 

IV. Ohangiz Kban. 

V. Hasan Karlagb. 

VI. H^sbog r^i. 

YII. Hasir-ud-din Eubaebab of Sind. 

Tbo dynasty of the Kbarizmian kings, from tbeir first 
dawn of independence to tbeir last scion, tbo heroic Jalal-iid- 
din, is as follows • — 

A H COMMLJsCil* A W 

1 Kutb-ud-dfiiHubammadbinAnusbtagm,491 ... 9tb Deo 1097, 

2. Jalal-ud-di'nAisiz (j*w0 . . . 521 . . iTtbJan. 1127. 

3. Taj-ud-dfuIlAisliin(^^L.^yjij)bxnAtsi2,551 ... 25th Eeb. 1156. 

4 Sultan Shah bin ri Ai’bUa . . . 567 ... 4th Sopt 1172 

5 Ala-ud-din A'bu‘1 Mu.'taffar Tahash bm 11 

Arblan . . 589 ... 7th ,Tau 1103 

6. Ala-ud-din AWl Fath Muhammad, bin 

Tahash . . 696 ... 23rd Oct. 1199 

7- I alal-ud-(bn Mankbainin, bin Ala-ud-din 

Muhammad 617 .,8th Mar 1220. 

raarlcod out as peculiarly belonging lo their respective ranges The Tiirks .aro 
the most extensive and numeious of the three races” (vol i. p 9, 10). 

“ Ald-ud-diu’s troops vs^cre chiefly Tuikm&ns and Caneahs” (D’Ohssoii, 1 . 196 , 
Price, 11 . 405). 

“ Chengiz Kh&n’s giand army was a mixed assemblage of many tribes and 
races. The TAtar tribe formed the adianee” (Erskme, i p 634) 

Saif-ud-din Agbiak’s foices, dm mg his go\ernorbhip of Peshhwni in 617 a k , 
weio composed of “ Khoulioudjes (Arabs) and TiSrkmhns.” 'Xaniin Malik’s troops, 
the same period, were Tdrk Cancalis D’Obsson, i 299, 300, 303 

^ Ihn Asir, JKbwt; Tombcig’s Arabic text, p 103, Prsehn Nurn 

Mnhani 145, and Opuscula postum, by Dom, 1856, pp. 68, 252, Puce, Mahom- 
iredan Hist ii. p. 389 , Petis de la Croix 
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Coins of ji.ld-ud-din Muhctmfifictd htn TaLash. 
m. 61. Cold Weight, 65 grs , size, 6. Ghaziii, i.n. 623.^ 
India hluseum. Similar to Muhammad bin Siim’s com Ho. 1. 
Picohn Eecensio. pp. 145, 595. Aiiana Antnina, pi. xs. fig 28 


AJ.J1 

Margin — Kuian, Surah ix 33, 
and Isi 9 


iXkjsr’* ^kl\ >1 

L_ 

,^L_k_LJV 

Maygtn — s-y® ‘'---i—it 

ifuV.Lj ^LrJlXlltlAJSl 

1.4mjW» ^ !i .lUAfi (rAa? Sj liw.*.} 


The silver coins of this Snltdi), of which there are three 
varieties of types, scarcely affect the senes of Indian issues, 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient AFint of 
Perwdn,^ whose proximate silver mines contributed so much 
to the currencies of the south. The mixed silver and copper 
coins, on the other hand, are strangel)’- identified with the 
early traditions of the Eabul Brahmans, and show how firmly 


’ Other dates, Ghazui 614, 616, 617 a h Bailakhsh'm (uiutited) J.It.A S. 
ivm 202 

* Perwtin, lat 35“ 9', long 69“ 16' J.R A S. ix. p 381, and pp, iM7, 301-2-3 , 
xvn, pp 184, 186, 200, 201 “Bet-ween * J,\ii<'ina and Panjhu,’ are the mines of 
oie, m -vsThich the people dwell, -Rithout gaidens, orehards, or tilled linJs”-- 
Ou&eley, p 225 Erskme’s Baber, pp. 139, 146, Masson, in 166 
Yakiit gives more full information as to the pioduce of those mines *' L’ argent 
y eat, dit-on, si ahondant qu’une seule botto de Itfguines coflte un draf-hme. La 
mine est au sommet d’une montagne qui domino la ville . . ot cotte montagiie, 
A force d’ avoir gtd creusee, resaemhlo a, one vaste caveine — La Peiso. M. B de 
Meynard. Paris, 1861, p 116 
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the dominant heraldic device hold its own, both among tlioir 
own home tribes for succeeding generations, and equally re- 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invadeis of the soil. 


ISTo 62. Copper Weight, 68 grs. 


Obvekse 

Horsoman na Tuglira, to the 
left. 

Legend arranged in vacant cor- 
ners of the general device 



Re\ nnsr. 
Bull in I'ugha 




AyKsr'* 

^l_kUt 


Some specimens have outer 
margins with aHI , etc. 


No 63 Variety No. 10, plate and No. 56, page 203, J.E A S. 
xvii ; Prinsop’s Essays, pl xxxiii fig 2. 

Oherse — Horseman in Tuglira 
JReherse — Full front face in TugJira. 

The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer exammation the flowing lines 
of the figure of the CTorseman are seen to he composed of 
crypto- writing, arranged with considerable skill, so that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from, 
the standard design of the earlier mintages. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to say what zs and what zs not designed to be 
conveyed in this elaborate monogram,^ but I fancy that I am 


’ These cyphers oi monogrammatie enigmas fotmd much favour with the Turks, 
as may he seen in the Ottoman Sult^Ln’6 complicated Tuqhas composing the 
ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople The earliest example, 
in this scries, is that of Urkhan bin U'6ia5.n, A.n. 726 (Marsden, No. 379). The 
Tughra or monogiam of y\ ^ h. 1099) is described 

by Marsden “ as produced by a fanciful distortion of the characters that express 
the name” (p 104). 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized Muham- 
madan Kalimah ^ 

On the reverse is to be seen a most eccentric Chinese- 
looking jiattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
check- bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing dowmwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be- 
low the bow-string, one on either side of the arrow, answer- 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Xufic 

^ Sly eommenfcs, m 1858, on a paiallel piece, woic to the following effoei. — 
la the absence of the com itself, it -rtoiild he rash to speculate upon the true 
purport of this ohvpise, or Iho tenor or language of the paitially-\isiblc logeml 
The icveiso figure of the hoiseman, however, offers tempting mateiial for the 
pseicise of analytical ingenuity 

“ That the lines ot which the device is composed were originally dobigiicd to 
convey, in more or loss intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can he 
little question How much latitude lu the definite oTpiesaioii ol the letters was 
conceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal typo, it may he difficult 
to say. But, though 1 should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
scrcial letters of the full Kahmah of A!! I no douht that 

those woids aie covertly embodied in the lines toinnng poitions of the gfnerai 
o.itline The Eufie ’^'5 palpable, when reading upwards fiom the front of 

the butr-ond of the spcai , poitions of the , may be tiaced along the spear 
itsoll, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude alieady dairaerl , 
and, lastly, the he conceded m virtue of its very obvious final wliielv 

appears over the hoise’s Liiid-quaiters 

“The piactice of leticulatmg woids and names mto device embellishments foi 
the coinage was lu high favour with the S&,manl mint-niiwtois , and w^c have uume- 
rous instances of a similar tendency among the Muhammadan races v ho succeeded 
to much of the ci-vilization of the Buthiii empue, with the modified boundanes 
or altered seats of government, incident to their progress tnwaids the iicher pio- 
Vinces of the south. To confine myself to a single exemplification, howevei, I 
may cite the Ghaznavi (Lhhor) cuneney, with the recumbent Bull m Tughia on 
the obverse, and with a Eufie legend on the leveise. In the hues of this ancient 
and revered llindfi device may here be road, in all facility and in two several 
directions, the name of the prophet of the Arabs, — Prmsep’s Essayo, 

pi xxxiu. fig 2. 
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writing are to be seen on tbe margin outside the square 
frame wbicb encompasses tbe face. 

JTo. 61. Silver and Copper.’ ‘Weight, 49 gra 
For engraving, see Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx fig 4 
OuvnasE. 1 


No device. 

Legend in a square area 


II 


ea Bull in TugJira, much debased, 

and similar in outline to the 
Peshawar coins of Muham- 
mad bin Sam (No 12). 

Traces of Hindi letters at the 
top 'QiT ? at the foot .«-J ^ 

No 66 Copper. 

Reveese 

The Eurman style of Pull, 
with the word in« 

scribed on its side. 


5^0. 66. Variety, with the Mint introduced Mow the Bull. 

No 67. Silver and copper. 

Obveese. Eevebse 

No device. Horseman, to the loft. 

Legend within a square ^IkLJl ^jsT* 

U *k£ ^IkkJi Below the horse 

No 68 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs 
Eevebse 

Obveese, /j(< Horseman to the right 

as in No, 67 ,, ,, 


In a line with the spear 


^ 606 A II “ On msCTa dans son laonogiamme (Tougia), 2l la suite de son noiu, 
Tepithete d’omire de Dim sw la Urre^ et Ton \oulHt, scion la coutume, ajoxiter S, 
ses titres celux de second Alexandre li pr^fera le smnom de Sindjar, qui lui 
parut de meilleur aiigure, parco que le prince seldjonkide avait r5gnd quarante- 
un ans.”— D’Ohsson, i. 1S2 
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Ho 69 Silver and copper. Small coin, Dehliwal form 


OuvnESE 

^ 

^ JVi..—- j 1 


I Heveesu. 

! The usual Indian type of 
1 Hoiseman to the right. 

I Traces of ^ 

I 

I 


Ho. 70 Yariety, in copper. Engraved as Ho. 8, pi sx 
Anana Antiqua 

Other yarieties of Ala-nd-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, hoar the names of 
the mints of ZamincUmir, Hirdt, Parshor 

(Peshawar), Tdkkdn, and Sujurlidn (8huh~ 

horgan). Seo J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, etc. 


Coins of JaMl-ud-d(n Mankbarmn ^ 

Ho. 71 Silver. Y’^eight, 47 grs Unique. Masson collection. 
E. I. Museum 


OnVEESK. 



Eevee&e 

Jl 




Almost all the Onental authorities concur in vTiting this name as Maiikhm at, 
and D’ Ohsson explains its. meaning under that transcnptiou as. Manyoi/, ‘ ‘ 1’ cternel,’ 
bn ti ou v%tdi, “donne Dieu-dunne, i. 195. The final consonant, m the name, 
on this com is absolutely identical in form with the teimmal letters of 
jjJ , . There aie, however, no dots, and the last syllable 

may possibly be intended lor ^ m», which compromise I have adopted thiough- 
out. 
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IsTo. 72 Silver and copper. ’Wciglit, 45 grs Rare 
Obverse — ^Horseman to tlio left, in broad lines. 

Reverse — Legend in square Monumental Rufic . 

Ro 73 Silver and coppei "Weight, 44 grs. 

Obverse — ^Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 
Traces of etc. 

Reverse — In ordinary Persian letters, 

Coins of J alal-ud-dfn Mankharnin (minted in India). 

Ro. 74 Sliver and Copper Weight, 54 grs. 

Horseman Rull 

Si i Banikah Sri Jaldhdin. 

H B — I had some doubts, in early days, as to whethei these coins 
should be preferably attributed to Rizidh, dalal-ud-din Fhiiz, or to 
Jalal-ud-din Khdrizm Shdk. 1 have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palsoographio grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Firuz 
upon the typical evidence — ^Patan Sultans, 1st edition, p. 30. 


Ho 75. Copper 



Obverse — Dotted margin within double lines. 
Reverse — Dotted margin inside a single circle. 
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Iffo. 77. Silver and copper. 'Weiglit, 63 grs. 


(Similar m treatment.) 



Same legend. 


Ko. 78. Copper. Kurman. 

LjLri. 




Similar legend 


The name of is Tratten. in precisely the same combined 
form as that in use on the later coins of Ala-ud-dfn , that is to say, 
•with the end of the j run into the succeeding ^ . 


^aif-ud-din Uman Karlagh. 

Saif-ud-din Jlasan Karlagh,^ one of the leading generals of 
JaUl-ud-din Muiikbarnm, was left in charge of the depend- 
encics of Crlioi and (Thajmi by that Monarch on his departure 

^ Lorsqne Ogonz fils de Caia-khan etdit en guene aver scs paicnts 
il triompha de scs enncaois, conquit plusinirs paj*?, et devint nu mon.iupic puusant, 
II convoqua, pour lors, xme as«uml)lce geuoi-jlp, ou il tt'raoigiia sa balistaeiioa a 
ses paients, a ses ollipifcr*! et a sci troupes, tt donna a couv do sa famille quo 
I’avaient sccoum, le uora diOmgtnDi,, quiveut dire, cii ivna, nUu’i, ancihaife^ 
Ce nom demeura a tons lours do‘-cciidaut&, quoique, dans la suite, divci^cs i neon- 
stances lour aient fait donnei dcs nonis paiticuliois, c online cciii, do Coy hues, 
Qallad^es, Ktptckacs, etc , mais le nom gentrique d’Ouigoui'' m* Itur enestpas 
inoins lestc. — B’Obsson (quoting the Jani’i ul Tiiwirikh), i 436. On compte 
oncoie pnimi les branches dos Ogouzes 1, Lcs Omgouics , Ics Canealis , 3, les 
Kiptchacs, 4, les Carlouks, 5, lcs CaUadjcj. , et 6, los Agatolieiis. Ces nations 
tuiques habitaient la partie occidentale de I'Asio centralo. Lc teriitoire do 
Omgours b’fitcndait jusqu’a'ux mouls Altai, a Tost dc cotte cliatne on tiouvait 
des peuples qui appartonaient^ lcs uus, a. la race turque, les autres, t\ la race iatare 
ou mongole (i. p. 423-4). 
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from India, en route for I’r%, in a.h 620.^ He is noticed 
casually by Minbaj us Siraj about tbe year a.h. 624, as secur- 
ing bis possessions from tbe plundering Hogbuls of Oktai, by 
coming to terms witli tbe invaders,® and be seems to have 
been able to bold bis own, in an uacortain way, till a.h. 636, 
when tbe Mogbul advance in force finally drove bim dowm 
towards Sind and Multan^ Tbis occurred during tbo leign 
of Eiziah, and bis eldest son seems to have been deputed to 
attend tbe court of tbat Queen, wbore bo was received with 
distinction, and complimented witb tbo ebarge of tbo dis- 


' Tlie following is the Ai atic text of Abulfcda relating to Hasan Karlagb, iv. 38 1 

J fciJb (tXLiJ l.<l* ciXiji 

IJj J ^ Awuwi If 

Tins IS the llnisfi}} Cmu’c of Dcgniguos. “Loraqne Dgelaloddin cfit appns qne 
les Mogols aioient ic'pp'=&t' le Gihon, il vmt Lalior dans le desseiu d’allcr sou- 
raettio TEiaquo. II Lxissa clans scs nouvelles conquCtes deux offioiers, rehleian 
TJKhok et Ilassan Cauac, surnorarae Ouapka Monlk, Oo dcinicr dans la suite 
chaeisa Uzbek, ct s’cinpara de tout ce qu’il avoit aux Tndes” (I'an C27 do T Hegiic) 
BookxiT. p 281, sol u — D’Oha&oii says, “Djdlallaissa a Euzbeclo gouvernement 
de ses posscsbions dans I’lndo, ct a Vefa-M41ik, eclui dcs pajs de Gom ct de GLazna 
(620 ah)” lu. p 4 

Tabakat-i-Easin (Calcutta text) p. 388 
AibS— cLiLs idjl £., as>-j 

Khiilmat IS here used in the sense of tribute, as m tbe recognised Khidmaidna, etc, 
IS a word the deriTation of wluc.li is not quire clear, but tbe meaning 
lieie seems to refer to “leceiiers" or collectors, rather than to Prcctors, oi the 
Police,” as Johnson inteiprets the term . 

® Tabak2it-i-KS.siri, p 392, 
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trict of Baran (now Bulandshahr) ; shortly afterwards he dis- 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rejoined his father. Saif- 
ud-din Karlagh was eyontually kiUed, during this same year, 
at the siege of Multan, hy a troop d' elite of Eiz-ud-din 
Balban, KishliiKhdriy the governor of U'clih^ and Multan, on 

1 As the town of Uchli lias ol late sunk into ohscmitj, X quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a descniition of l/oh-Sbarif, in 1836, by Mwish jVJohan 
Lil — “ Uch, sumamed Ueh-Sfmif, or holy Uch (lat 31® 12', long 72® 3'), 
which, being near the junction of the umred sticams He-uduis, IJiphasis, and 
lljdiaotcs, Acesines, and Tlydaspes, attracts the notice of gtograplurs, contains 
numerous scpulchies of the Muhammadan saints The oldest of all is that of 
Sha.h Salt ul Hfiqqiih A miserable -nail without the lool cnTiions the dust of 
the abowe saint II I write the rcopecuve names of the i-amts of Cl’A, along 
with then incredible miracles, I feai to eulaige my icmaikb , howevei, I piesuiue 
to lay before yon the cndcavoms of my feeble pen iii icgaid to Shfili Siad Jalfil 
and his reputed descendants He died 600 yeais ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 160 His tomb, which is inside a Uige but gioomj loom, is olmated 
about five spans fiom the saiface of the gmund It is a leiy simple biuldmg, 
adorned with the pool, Hail and old canopy Both of lus sides lui o ten graics of 
his offspimg Thev me distingiushcd hy one using aboie the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room None of them have any kind of inscription 

“The tomb where the body of the Makhddm reits is a leiypoor structiue, 
but raised about seven feet high fiora the giound, which is concealed b\ nuineious 
other graves Thcie is nothuig admirable in the shiiue of the Makhdfim 
Thice small openmgs give light inside the apaitment The following Peisiau m- 
sciiption, wiitten on the door, piesents us wuth the date of the Makhdum's death 

uliCjijL 

^L*j j ^ tJusi — ’ ..,- ^ ., 8 , — ..!& 

“ ‘When thewoild was eoveied by daiknc&s without the cnuMPiuince of the Slikh 

(or Makhdum) The date was 735 of the IIijii eia ’ 

“ The mausoleum of Makliddm JahimJtn Jahhn Gasht is annually visited b\ the 
pilgiims of till! distant couiitij It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of 
the holy TJeh, who possessed such boundless reputation and inspect m days of 
old, have been not adorned with any kind of aiehitectmal beiiutv, oithei by tlieii 
postenty or believers, except that of ‘ Bibi Jmd Vadf,’ (or the lady ot the long 
fife) It is situate on the veige of a piecipicc, whicli coniruands the old bed of 
the Punjkb rivers, and gives a romantic view The southoiii pait of this magni- 
ficent sepulchre has been unfoitunately swept away by the late inundations 'Ihe 
door opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas The> 
excel in material and handsomeness the others of Uth, except that of ‘ Bibi 
Jfnd Yadi.’ ♦ Bibi Jmd Vadi ’ was one of the descendants of Shfih Sfad Jalfil, 
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tlie part of Riziali, Saif-ud-din’s generals, however, having 
succeeded in concealing the fact of his death, were able to 
secure the surrender of the lown.^ 

Saif-ud-dhi Jd-Hamn Karlayli. 

No 79. 8iher Weight, 169*5 grss (Six specimons E, India 
Collection.) a n. 633, 634. 



4-J II ^\ <lJ1 t 


Dotted margin 


Margin—- idife 

(U Ltaiuj j j A.WJ 


These coins are apparently Camp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city: m their weight and geneial outline 
they seem to have been imitations of Altamsh’s new currency. 


of whom I have already spoken The dome m which she sleeps is erected of burnt 
bucks, which aie cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
by various huts and lapis laznli of the celebrated Tui-nos of BadahlisMn The 
size of this gland building may he estimated at about 50 feet high, and tlie 
circnmfeienee 25. ' 

® Tabak5i.t-i-Xci.hin, p 270 
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ITo. 80 Copper (or mixed copper and silver) ‘ 

Eajput 

Horseman 
with 

S/t Hamirah. 

Ho 81, Silver and copper. Com in the East India Collection 
Bajput (<— 2 — *«>) 

Horseman. ^ 

Traces of 

If this com is correctly attributed, it would prove that 
Hasan Karlagh^s father’s name was Muhammad. 

1^0. 82. The most curious coins of Hasan Karlagh, how- 
ever, are those of the “Bull and Horseman” typo, with 
Hindi legends, which follow the model of the Dchhirdhts of 
Kubdchah of 8md. The name is oddly expressed, and the 
letters themselves are peculiar m their forms; but I have 
little doubt that the coircet reading of the legend is as 
follows . 

^ 8) i Uasfi/i Kurlf/. 

These coins, I believe, have never either been figured or 
published. They arc common enough, as I havo some six of 
thorn in my own limited collection ® 

1 These are tte coins entitled Dclihn 5.1as, following on to tlie pi colons raoclpl'i 
of NSsn-ud-dm Kubichali of Sind — Aiiana Antupn, pi. sx. 19, Pilnsep’s 
Essays, pi. xxvi 47 

3 After the above descriptive details of the coma of Hasan Karlagli and his 
son Mnliammad bad boon set up in type, I dzscovoicd that Oeneral Cmmmgham 
had already put upon record, in his Aichaiological Eeport to the Government of 
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]Sfdm'~uiI~d'm ITuhammad hhi Hasan KarlagL 
1 anticipate the duo order of epochal sequence, in order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan Karlagh^s son in inimediato 
connection with those of his father 

Tudia (1863-1), ceitaiu spoculatious upon tUe attribution of these pieces, livliinh 
are in manj icsppcts so opposed to raj own deductions as to make me desire that 
the Geiieial should state liis case in his own uoids, without further comment on 
my pait, bejond a monientaiy cxpiession of dissent feoni the association of the 
Bilingual coins of JVtf SI/ (Allan. Ant 132, rimspp'sE«says,i 37, pi. ii, 11), 
with the otbei specimens, whicli, on palmogiaphieal giounds, I should ho disposed 
to sever, both in time mid locality, from the rest of the ciude Smdian issues 
“The first invasion of Indo-Scythians must have caused a \oiy general dis- 
placement ol the luhiig laces The vanquished would natiually have sought 
refuge in the loss accessible distncts aiound, and to this period, therefore, I would 
refer the scttlomont of the Awans and Ja/ijuhas m the Salt Jlango to the south, 
and of the Galuism the hilly tiacts of PhaiwSla and Dkagali to tho north-east 
“Of thou subsequent history but little is lecoided, we know only that they 
were divided into seveial branches, and that they had all become Wuhanimadana. 
In the time of Bfiliei, the ruling tribe, called the luiilnh Hazdfas, held the dis- 
tncts on both hanks of tho lowci Suh.'in Riser, iindci thoir chiefs Sangar Rhhn 
Karluki and Muza Malvi Kailuki At a still eailici period tho chiefs of this 
tube, Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, had asserted then indopondeuce by 
stiiking coins in their own names Tho coins of the fathei are of tho well-known 
‘Bull and Harseman’ tjpe, with the legend in X&gaii letters, ‘ A? ’ 

Tho coins of the son are of three difieient kinds, two with Persian cbaraclcra onlj', 
and the thud with Persian on one side and Nhgaii on the other. On the last 
coin thcic lb a lude flgiue of _a horse surioundod by the chiefs name, iVdssr ud 
dumd wii ud din, m Peisian lotteis, and on the reverse hi& name m three Imes of 
Nigari loLttis, Sri Muhammad Karlul On one of thePeisian coins this chief 
calls himself Muhammad hnJIasan Emluh (^^ 3 ), and on tho othci ho takes the 
titles of ul-Mahl uI-Mua’zam Muhammad bxn Hasan, iixfm the types and 
gencial appeal anee of these coins then date may hofiiod with certainty as coeval 
with those of Altamish and his sons, or from a.d. 1210 to 1205 The accuracy 
of this date IS strongly confirmed by Penshtah's account of the first campaign of 
Hiser-ud-dui Mahmhd, the youngest son of Altami&h In July, ad 1217, 
Mahmhd piocpcded to Mult&n, aud then to the bank of the Chenfib, from whence 
he sent his Vazu towards the mountains of Jud and tho pioyinces on the Indus 
. . Aceoiding to this account, the rebellion lasted for about twelve years, 

from the de ith of Altamish, in a d. 1235, until the close of Mohmfid’s campaign 
in the end of 1217, It is to this pciiod that I lefer the assumption of independ- 
ence by Hasan Kailuk and his son Muhammad. The age of the coins, as I have 
observed, conesponds exactly with the date of this icbelhoii, and the coins them- 
selves befoie aie found ra greatest numbei m the rebellious distiicts of the moun- 
tains of , hid” (pp. 8 , 9). 


7 
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There is little to be gathered conceming the history of 
Ndsir-iid-din Muhammad, the sod of Hasau Karla gh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Sind, 
and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch.'^ 
Ho was still reigning on the arrival of the Ambassadors of 
Hulagu Khan in a.h. 658." 


^dsn-nd-d/K Muhammad hn llasini Karl ugh 
ITo 83 Copper. "Weight, 53 grs. Coarse Persian legends cover- 
ing the entire surfaces oi the com 










Ho, 84 Copper Weight, 16 grs. Small coin, with dotted margins, 
similar to the pieces of Jaldl-nd-dln (Ho. 47, J.E A S p. 883, 
vol is ) and Changiz Khan (p 385, ibid.) 

^ i 




Uzleg Fat, Commandant in India, on the part of -Jaldl-ud-di'n 
Mankbarnin 

Greneral Cunningham, who, in the course of his official 
duties, was once permanently stationed at Multan, secured, 
during his residence at that ancient city, among manj' other 
local curiosities, some small corns hitherto imassigned, which, 
in spite of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in- 

^ Tabakit-i-NSfiin, p. 320. 

JjJ j\ •A/kef’* cAi^L« 

* Ibid pp. 316-321. See also Elphinstone’s History of India, p, 370 
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on 


dined to appropriate to TJzbeg Pai,^ tlie commandant asso- 
ciated 'vvitli Hasan ICarlagli on JalH-ud-din’s departure fiom 
India. They may be described as follows . — 


JSh 8.3 Silver and copper (or copper Weight, 25 grs, 
(2 specimens ) 



Circular area 

“ YvshaJc Pal ” * 
Marginal legend defaced 


Square area, with doited lines 
and dotted maigm 

UJjU) 

“ Struck at Jfultdn.” 


SxrarMAHY or i’he EvnifTS or xnn Eniwn or Eirnicnui * 

A H 600. Appointed to the Government of U'chh by Muhzz-ud-din, 
shortly after his defeat at Andkhod , takes possession of 
the entire countiy from Sirhind, Tvohiam, and Siisuti, 
to Daibal and the sea, and assumes the ensigus of 
royalty.* 

1 See ante, p 93 ; and Elliot’s Historians, ii pp 39j-6, 551, 663. 

2 j pey for c\j “a foot,’’ is quite authoiued. 

^ Tlie deiivation of tins name, or latliei Mab, or nickname, is uncertain 
'taking it as coming from ‘'coat, cloak, oi jacket,” it ■would moim “buiall 
or short tunic,” possibly a posti/i , but if ive are to accept tbe Utiuh 

tr.insenption of IftilncJuth, it ivould answei to ‘‘ lalber fat,” “plump.” 

^ The Tubfiit ill JKirlm (a h 1188) gives the following details regarding the 
tributaries of KubSchah —“During the leign of A'lira Shah his dominions woie 
parcelled into four divisions one of which, eompusing Mullttn, the whoio of Sind 
and U'chh, became subject to Sfwr-ud-d'm Eubichah. Al that time the following 
seven Ehiils in Sind weie tiihiifary to Miiltkn — 1 Ehni Buhnai Sa’ta RAihor, of 
Dahra, in tho distiict of Diuhcla, 2. Ekna Sanh, son of Dhamaj, of the tube of 
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AH 613 Labor taken by Sbams ud-din Altamsb, wbo appoints bis 
eldest son, 2Tasir-ud-dfn Mabmiid, to the ebarge. Kuba- 
ebab encounters tbe troops of Taj-ud~dm llduz, and is 
defeated. Many eolebratod personages take refuge at 
bis Court Jaial-ud-din defeated on tbe Indus, in Eajjab, 
618 A n He snbsetiuently enters Sind ; and bis general, 
Uzbeg Pai, overconitis Knbacbab near l/cbb 
,, 621 Tbe Mugbals under Tiili JSfoichi besiege Multan foi forty 
days. 

,, 623 Army of Kbiljis, under MahL Khan Klnljj invade Man- 
surab and Sebwau. Kubdebab routs tbcm 
„ 624 MinbiT) us Su'a], the future author of tbo Tabakat-i-jSTdsin, 
arrives at tbe Court of Kubaebab at Fcbh. 

,, 624. Eabi’ul awwal, Sbaius-ud-din, presents bimself befoio 
TJobb Xubaebab is besieged in tbe Port of Bbakar. 

,, 625 (27, lumdd ul avrwal), U'cbb surrenders (Jumad al 
Akbir), Bbakar taken Knbacbab diowns bimsclf ^ 


Ho. 86. Silver and copper, uitb a large proportion of silver 
"Weight, 50 grs. 

86fl Silver and copper, the copper predominating Weight, 53 grs 
Eor engravings see Aiiana Anliqua, Pnnsop’s Essays, xxvi 28, 20 , 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol iv pi xsxvii 28, 20 


HonsEnAsr. 


Sri Kamirah. 

Subordinate Mint muik below 
the Horseman co 


BitiiL 


St f Klihuchd Sui'itdn. 

At times, when space will allow , 
the final W is duly inserted. 


Kureja Samma, lesiding m Tiing, ]-ying witliin the clistuot of Itupih , S J.ii'-ar 
son of Jajji Michhi 8olanki, of ManAtara, 4 ^Yakia, son of Pannun Chaiuuin, 
who was establisliod in the vallcj of Siwi, 5 Chaimiln, son of Difca, of tbe tube 
of Chaiina, le^ident at Bbig-nai, 6, Jija, son of Waiiah, of Jham, or Hemakoi , 
7. Jasodlun Akta, of Min-nagai distuct of B^irabanvk."' — Ilisiorunb 
I. 340 

^ Minb&j ns Siraj, Persian le\fc, pp. 142, etc , T5,j ul Maisu, MS , Elliot’s 
Histonaivs, i 340, u. pp 155, 201, 233, 241, 281, 302, 325, 396, 554, 563, 
PesguignoB, 1 414, “ Gobab” ; D’Ohsbon, m 4, “ Gaiadja '* 
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These coins seem to bo direct imitations of the original 
Behkwdhs ; they vary in the apparent qiiah'ty of tho metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a voiy closo approach to simple 
copper, 111 the same way that tho composite pieces of Altainsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving ctfeci to the gra- 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modincation 
of the pioportions of silver and copper asbigiicd to cacli divi- 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding all end ion in 
the weight, form, or stamp of tho disenmiuatud piccch, or any 
indication calculated to guide tho trader beyond the more 
glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

hiubdcluh’s circulating media seem to have been exclu- 
sively confined to this species of com, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying houndtiries of his dominions, 
from Sirhmd to Iihalrar, are invariably termed Bchkwdks 
and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinaiy use, as ivo find his son, ’Ala-iid-din hluhainmad, 
presenting Altainsh with ten million Bohliwalas as a peacc- 
ofibring , and when ihe contents of Kuhachah’s treasury came 
to be examined b^' bis conquerors, they are reported to have 
found the large sum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 laks”) of 
this description of money 

]S"o. 87 Silver and copper, 'Weight, oO grs. 

For illustiations see Aiiana Antiqua, pi xx 19 j Pimseifs Essays, 
pi xxvi. 47 , J A S Bengal, iv. pi xxxvii 47, 

HoRSBX'iN. 

With the local form of 


.JlJk— ^ Loixil 


Eolow tho Horse there is occa- 
sionally a small device, vary- 
ing from O to the star, so 
frequent on the parallel Ilduz 
series 


,LkLMl^ 


: Dotted margin 

M.S, Taj ul Ma&sir , Elliot’s Histoiians, ii 2i2 , Pruisep’s Essays, i. 326. 
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Tko Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
seyeral peculiarities m the outlines of the letters, -which re- 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current in Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab 
The 'W h IS formed like a modern 'll with a dot in its centre ; 
the cl\ is similar to an ordinary Bengali ^ h, in which re- 
spect it accords -vsdth Chahar Deva’s Ajmir type of the letter. 
The ^ h in the Ham'imJi follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter. 


PiFTH King (a.h. 633-634, a.d. 1235-1236). 

Eiikn-ud-din Firtiz Sh4h, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budiion (625 a.h.) and Ldhor (630 a.h), became heir appa- 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Hasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, in 626 a.h., and finally succeeded to the masnad 
in Sh’ahan, 633 a.h. His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tasie.s and debaucheries, may bo said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Shah Turkan), which in- 
directly led to the Sultan’s dethronement. 

The Persian coins of this king are rare; engravings were 
given m my original work on the Pathan Kings (see pi. i. 
Kos. 24, 25, 26), but the attribution of the pieces was con- 
fessed to he uncertain. Hew examples, however, have fully 
confirmed the assignment then proposed, and enable me to 
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improve tlie previous roading from (jlkLJ! 

jjj to the following, ■whicli is taken from ono of Col. 
Guthrie’s coins. 


No 88 Silver and copper 'Weight, 50 grs 


Horseman 
With traces -of 

Sri ITammitah 



The of the earlier described coins is quite correct, 
the Sultan, like his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title. The imperfect rendering of may 

be authoritatively corrected into the usual ^ Uieih I 
am now also able to cite specimens of Rukn-ud-din’s Hindi 


No 89 Silver and coppei. Weight, 51 grs Tory rare. 
Stewart collection, B.M. 

Horseman. Bull couchant. 

^ fHh:: ^ 

Sri Hammirah. Suntan Sri Ruham din 

On the JMl of the Bull HI ? 
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Sixth Reign (a.h. 634-637; a.d. 1236-1239). 

The celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan India™ 
Riziahj the daughter of Altamsh — succeeded to the posses- 
sion of the capital on the fall of Shah Turkan, the mother of 
Rulai‘ud-din, in the third month of a.h. 634. The ministers 
at her father’s court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne ; but the Sultdn 
justified his appointment — the execution of which was, how- 
ever, evaded — alike on account of the demerits of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion en- 
joined for females by the more severe custom of ordinary 
jMuslim households, aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the chief and 
independently-domiciled wife. The sovereignty of females, 
it must be remembered, was not altogether at variance with 
the ideas of the cemi-nomad race, whose leadmg court in 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feelings of their Mushni 
fellow countrymen, so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the south. From the days of Tomyris the right to govern 
was admittedly open to the sex, and proximate examples 
were offered for Indian imitation in the persons of the two 
princesses of Rhdnzm, Malika Turkdn (567 a.h.) and Tiirkdn 
Khdtim^ the latter of whom held more absolute sway^ than 

* D’Ohsson, 1 198, etc. The use of an independent seal and signet shows that 
there was no possible reseire in the claims put foith The tenor of the legend 
of which has been preserved “Son monograrame (Tougra), qu’elle ecrmiit dt 
sa mam sur scs ordonnances, se coinposait de ces mots Ftoiectrice du mnde et dc 
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lier own son, ’Ald-nd-din, wliose outposts encircled nearly 
lialf of Asia. 

Riziah’s direct rise dated from the capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. The author of the Tabakat-i-l^'cisiri, 
a forgiven rebol,^ enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of liis Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all those excellencies should have been nullified by the single 
defect that the court chroniclers of the period were unable to 
leturn her birth in the list of m<alGS.® 

After the brief roign of Rulm-ud-din Firdz, who freely 
exemplified by liis misconduct bis father’s prophetic reproach, 
Riziah succeeded in establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 
diademed Empress — the first m India — directing the hosts 
of Islam under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on 
an elephant. Iliziah’s early maugiuation was attended with 
no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising from the 
opposition of the Vazir and the organized military resources 
of the various governors of provinces, who hesitated in con- 
ceding their allegiance. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Mmliaj us Siraj, quiet was established through- 
out the empire, and Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from 

la foi, Tm han ieme des f maxes de I'mtvms et sa devise cUit Dieu sml est vwn 
icjugc Elle prcnait lo title ie Ehoudawnd Bjihan ou souverame du monde." 
See also Puce, u pii, 893, et seq. 

^ (ah 635). “Tlicrc 'being no possibility of resistance, tins well-vvisliei of 
the victorious goveinment, Minb&j-i Sir&j, together mth the Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, came out of the fort and pioceeded to Pehh” — Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. 335. 

Ferishtah, Biiggs, i 217. Text, p 185 C-jU-p 
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“ Daibal to Laklinaiiti.” Things T^ere thus prosperous with 
her, when the drawback of her sox first developed itself. It 
was not that a virgin Queen was forbidden to love— she might 
have indulged herself in a submissive Prince Consort, or 
revelled almost unchecked m the dark recesses of iho Palace 
Harem— but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, 
and led her to prefer a person employed about her Court, 
an Abyssinian moreover^ the favours extended to whom the 
Turki nobles resented with one accord. 

In A.H 637, the Emjiress proceeded in person to quell an 
outbreak on the part of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altuniah, governor 
of Sirhind. In the engagement that ensued, Jalal-ud-diii 
Yakut, the Abyssinian, was killed, and Hiziah, as a prisoner, 
possibly with scant ceremony, found herself introduced into 
the Zemdna of the conqueror, who shortly afterwards advanced 
upon Dehli in the hope of recovering the sovereignty, to 
which he had thus accpiired an adventitious claim ; l)ut his 
army was m turn defeated, and he himself and Eiziah mot 
their deaths near Kaithal, in the month of Eah’i-al-Awwai, 

A H. 638.2 


^ A like piejudicc agara&t this race docs not seem to Iiaic hecti fdt In 
Arabs 111 Baghdad, as the Uhalif MustanAr, -wliosie name figiues m the place of 
hiprarchieal honom on the coins of Uiziah, had a succossoi bom to him hj an 
Ethiopian slaie It is true that Must’assim did not do much cicriifc to hib 
hybiidism — D’Oh'sson, iii 207, 213. 

* TahakSt-i-If^ui, pp 183-5, 251, Elliot’s Uiatoii.ms, ii 33i, BuggsV 
Ferishtah, i. 220, Ibn Batnfaih, ui 1C7-8 The travcllei tioni Tangieis (m or 
about 734 AH =.1333 a »), remaiks, “Sou tombeau est actiicllciacut usite par 
dps pelcnns, ct legaidc commo im lion de sanctification Ii ( bt siniu sur Ic boid 
du grand fleuve appele D]ou.n, a. une paiasangc do la >1110 de Dihh ” See also 
Syud Ahmad’s “ Ashi-us-Stinnadeed,” p 65, and Joxuiial Asiatiquo (1800), 
p 395. 
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l^o. 90 Silver. (PL i. fig. 27, and pi vi fig 1) Weights, 165 
gr.s. and 167 grs, laklinautf^ Yeryrai’e Prinsep, E.M , Col. 
Guthrie, and Gen. T. P, Smith’s coin, dated a.h 635. 


Square area, fomed of double 
lines, within a circle 



Ifargtn — 


Ho margin. The legend 
occupies the whole obverse. 


1 It would seem from the oithograpliy adopted in this the earliest locord of the 
name of hahnavti ^ that the oiiginal Semitic transenptiou was designed 

to follow the cla«sical dciivatioa of Lakihmium'ti which was 

soon, howcvci, adapted to the raoic colloquial Zaihhtnau by the addi- 
tion of an h aftei the I, as > ni which foini it ajipears under the firat 

local Sulthns (coins of l\ai Kalis, pi \i. fig 2) Minhh] us Sirij deposes to its 
elevation to the lauk of the capital in supoi cession of Jfuddeah h\ Muhammad 
Bakhtiar in the following tcims-k>U 

^ » I, i " (punted te\t, p. 151) The .same author, atp 162, gives 

a full account of the lemarkiiblc sue, advancement, and general tojiogiaphy of the 
titv as existing in 041 A n on the occasion of his own visit 
It is difticult to say when the name of the town was changed to Gaw, a deno- 
niniatiou which is neiei made use of by the older authoiitics. Ab’ul Fazl sa}s, 

‘ Formerly it was called Lncknouly, and sometimes Goui” (A.A ii p. 11) , 
while Badaom gives a ridiculous reision of the oiigin of the designation as being 
deii\ed liom Glioii stales — j j 

L..«i^Lial^\43 j 4^ ^ ^\y>~ i 

AjL' j/ aS" obvious imperfectiou of 

the critical philology of the dciivation, however, debars its reception, as does the 
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So 91. Silver and copper. (H. i , Hoe. 28 and 29 ) ^Teight. 

47 and 49 grs Very raie 

Reverse — Horseman and 8ii Htunirali 

Ontil Lately, tlae term Riziab was looked upon as conveying a 
name and not a litle. The coins above quoted appear to demou- 
Btrate the contrary to be the fact: the silver medal negatively, in- 
asmuch as it does not give lliziah as a name , and the copper coins 
positively, in displaying the Hiziah joined to the nd dunja, etc. 
The Tahakat-i-Hasin, in enumerating the ntimcs of Altamsh’s family, 
designates her as and heads the chapter of hei 

biography with the same designation of • 

It will he remarked that the coins gne the title of Sultan in the 
masculine gendei, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is duly 
couched m the femmme. This curious affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accoids with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that “ changing her natural apparel” she assumed 
the imperial robes.” Moreover, Minhaj ns Siraj generally speaks 
of her as ilijb (p. 195). 

caustic altouatrtc ot ^/=“gra>e,>' vLich the oiten deseited site, under tlu 
speedy actiou ot walei and a scmi-tiopical vegetation, may have diseneolj earned 
tor It But It IS quite legitimate to iii'ei that as was the nnemut ii ime iui 
central Bengal (Wilson, Grlu=saiy, huh rote, AlWidin, Bcinaiid, ulom bin 1 Indt, 
p 298), and so mtiraatelj associated with the tiihal divisions of the mdigonou^ 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popuLii apphcaiion of ihe name 
of the country to its own mctiopohs, and that the town continued to be lallid 
Gam m veinacnlax speech in spite of the new names so ficqueully hcstoued upon 
it by its alien lords 



Minaret a.i Gour, tub AKcrosi Capital op Bpnoal. 

" One of the mostmiet eUuui of the antiquihes oftheplaei (Oow)is a minor, siandmt/ 
in the for t Fo> Ui o-thii ds oj the heigni it is a poh/r/on of twelve side, , above that cm ciilar, 
till if attains the height of ikjeet Thf dooris some distance from the ground, and aUo~ 
gefhet it looliS moie hhe an lush lovnd toilet than any other erample known. , It 
IS evidently apillat of iictoi y—a Jaya Sthamha—such as the Kootnh Uinai atDehh, and 
those at Coal, Doiilufabad, and elscii here There is, oi loas, an inscription on this monu 
nient, which asi riled its u ection to Fit vz Sluih If this be so, it must be the king of that 
provinu who leigned in Goui a h 702-715,1 and the chataiier of the architecture fully 
bulls out this adscripiion”- Firgifsson,ii 628 


THE PROYIHCTAL COINAGE OF BENGAL. 

Ab Altamsli seems to liavc been the first to provide an 
imperial coinage for Ilindnstan, so his daughter Eiziah would 
appear to have tahen the initiative in extending the silver 


1 Initial Coinage of Bengal, 1866 
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currency to tlie kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
be seen, lier coins, minted at Lakiinauti, are tke earHest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of the south. 

When Muhammad bin Sam had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Behli, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of iU faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, SipaUdldr in Oude, in a.h. 699, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Huddoah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis- 
turbed by higher authority, tiU his own career was pre- 
maturely cut short in a n. C02. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells^— which would certainly not invite a 


1 Ibn Battttali gives an account of the collection of the comie shells in the 
Maldive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal m exchange for xice, 
the giadational quantities and v .aues. are detailed as follows i == 100 cowries 
J^°=700. =12,000, y ■■■, =100.000; four hui,tus weie estimated as 

woith one gold dindr, hut the late of exchange varied consideiahly, so that occa- 
sionally a dmd, would pmchase as, many as twelve hnstus, or twelve lakts of 
cowries (Fiench edition, iv. p. 121 , Lee’s Translation, p 17S). The A'fn-i- 
AV-hnri noticcR that all the accoiuits of Suhah Orissa were kept m cowries 


Gladwin’s Translation, ii 15. The rates of exchange aie given as follows — 
“i'Cownes=l ganda, o guada&=l hoory, 4 hoones = l pun, 16 pun=khawun, 
(sometimes 20 puns go to a khawiin), and 10 khawuns=l rupee.” Su H. Elliot 
mentions that “in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged foi 2,400 cowries, in 1756, 


for 2,600 coimes; and (1845) as many as 6,600 could he obtained for a rupee ’ 
(Glossary of Indian Terras, p 373). “They were estimated m the lousod cuircnc} 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per lupco” (runsep’s Usefiil Tahks, p. 2) hlajor ELtmcH 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cownc money, icmaiks '• X found no 
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hasty issue of coin — Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Kutb-ud-din, wlio, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly bo inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, it formed a 
part only of an occasional, or special, modallic mintage, con - 
stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, oinblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Siizciain, and purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so improgrcssivo 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate.^ 

otliei ciurenoy of anylvind in tlie country, and upon an occasion, i\licnanuiciease 
in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not less than 50 
tons each) were oollocted and sent down the Bnrrampootei to Dacca ” As late as 
1801 the revenues of tlio Butish distiict of Silhet ‘weie collected in cowncs), 
which was also the gcnoial medium of all pccuniaiv tiansactions, and a consulei- 
able expense was then inouued by Government in cflVcting theu conveisioii info 
bullion" (Hamilton’s Hindostan, London, 1820, i. p. 105) 

The authoi of the TabakS.t-i-Nisiii has picservcd some cuiious passages re- 
garding the Cdily coinages in Beiig<il First ho tolls ns, that on the conquest of 
the counliy by the hluhammadans they found ?ws»-indigenous Gowras sufeoing 
for all the iiantb of tiade, m contrast to the/t<aA, which constituted the recognized 
money of the neighbouring pi evinces of Ilmdustto^t^j ^ jSCi 

(P H9 J\^j Subsequently, speaking of 

hluhammad Bahhtiai Klnlji’s arrangements in lus new government, he goes on to 

P jii ^ 

I^y J . . . The coii- 

leM oi this passage would clearly implj that tJic coins, if any were really pi o- 
duced, -wcic not issued m his own name, noi even in that of Kiitb-ud-dui, though 
in the tubufe foi warded to that viceroy, he clearly acknowledges fealty. The 
intenfioE.ll disciimination is seen m the terms of the sentence relating the assump- 
tion of independence by ’ Ali Maidin, who is icported as ^ 

P j a phiase which appears indneclly to mark the ariogation 

of “umbrellas and' public piajeis,” with aieseivo about the numismatic symbols 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur- 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage, and to stnnma- 
nze the leading foatures of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful hearing upon the Imperial currency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to tho crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Behli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag- 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im- 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the dosigners, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita- 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shilcasfa/i, easy to read 
when one can dmne what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The difierent local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and tho school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Sondrgaon 
was held by ils own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the provincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (Firuzabad, 769 a h.). Tho numis- 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak wore felt and 
copied in the south, especially in the repi'oduction of tho 
titular legends ; but his own coins struck at the “ city’’ — he 
would not call it the capital — of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 

of rojalty And tlio gradations aic Hill more clearly defined m tlio acknow- 
ledgment of Altamsli by Gfiids-ud-dm ’An/, m 622 a. H., where it is stated — 

p. 1/1 j JO 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojoiim, and, still -worse, ilie 
hand of a local artist, both ■which short-comings may be for- 
given to a monarch -who, in his O'wn imperial metropolis, bad 
raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 
attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultdns, mere imitators at first, wore original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in tbe die devices, damaged and reslrietod, how- 
ever, in the general effect by tbo pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of mdependeat concejition, 
especially m the refusal to adopt the over-recurrmg hilmah 
of the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of dtles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophot on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, and whose very 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora- 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four Imams uninfluenced 
by northern formula ,* many of which conventionalisms sur- 
vived for centuries, till Shir Shah, in the chances of conquest, 
carried these traditions with him, and incorporated them into 
the coinage of Ilindustdn, during the exile of the temporarily 
vanquished Humayiin. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like 
the pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues -will be seen to follow closely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dohli 
prototypes ; but one of the curious results the Kooch Behar 
collective find^ determines is, that though the first kings on 
^ 13,600 xiicres discovered m a.d 1863. Jomn. R.A.S., N S,, u. p, 145 
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iho list clearly put forth money of Mi measure, tlieir pieces 
wore, in most cases, subjected to a woll-undorstood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which we miisi suppose subseq^uent kings had 
hiworcd the legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai Faus and Firuz have escaped 
the dehascr’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 1CC> grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges ; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pre- 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of the 
treasure, and may be held to represent new and clean com 
which could scarcely have changed hands 
The intrinsic value of the money of those Sovereigns fol- 
lows next in the order of the inquiry. This department of 
fiscal administralion might naturally have been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re- 
gulated by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy , 
but, in practice, it will be seen that some of the native mint- 
masters W'ore able to secure a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is more remarkable, to maintam a singularly uni- 
form scale in the rate of alloy. In the case of tlie imperial 
coins subjcctod to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 
and in so far representing a sequent fifty-six years of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, vary only to the extent of 
six grams in the thousand, or 0 C per cent. As the Dehii 
comage proves superior, in point of weight, to the southern 
standard, so also does it retain a higher degree of purity ; 
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the 990 and 990 of silycr to the tost total of 1,000 grams, 
bmks, in the earliest examples of the Bengal mintages, Lo 
989, from which figures it expciTOiices a tempoi’ary lase, in 
possibly exceptional eases, under Bahadur tSlidli, who may lie 
supposed to have brought down, with his lomstitutod honours 
and the coined treasure so lavishly bestowed upon him by 
Muhammad bin Tiighlak, on his restoration to the govern- 
ment of SonMgaon, certain implied responsibilities for the 
equity and fulness of liis currenae^ , while m the subsequent 
II regularly descending scale, ’Azam ShMi’s officials armed at 
the most unblushing effoit of dobasomcni, in the reduciiuii of 
Silver to 962 grains. 

Colonel Gruthrio has obtained the foEowing data from the 
assay of the various coins composing the Eooch Bahar hoaid . 
“When the Bengal Asiatic Society made theii sclcclion of 
coins from the trove, they set apart four of each de,^c‘nption 
for tho mint, two being for special assay, two for the mint 
collection. The result of the assay was as follows (3,000 re- 
presents absolute purity)” : 


Dmiii Coins. 

1 Balban (a.h 664) 990 and 996 

2 Kai Kobad (a.h 686) 990 and 

996 

3 (xhids-ud-clin Tughlak (ait. 

720) 990 


Bbncvi. Coins 

1 Shams-ud-dfn Tiiuz 989 

2 Bahadur Shah. .,988 and 993 

3 Mubarak Shah 987 

4 tfhazi Shah of Bengal.. .989. 
6. Ih'ds Shiih (IvSt type) 989, 

(2ud) 982 ; (3rd) 988 
6, Sikandax Shdh (return Jobt). 

7 'Azam Shah (1st typo) 981 , 
(2nd) 989, (3rd) 962 ; (4th) 
977, (5th) 985 


A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India has been the 
intrinsic value of the current coin at tho vaiious ejpoohs they 
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had occasion to refer to, so that, the mo,st exact nnmeiical speci- 
ficatiom coiiYeyed but a -vaguo notion of the sterling sum con- 
templated in the iccital by any given author. Numismatists 
have been for long past, in a position to assert that the Dehli 
Timkah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presup- 
i) 0 '.e a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grams, and a toucli 
of nearly pure silver; but assuming this specific com to have 
been a nhih or rcff/“Tankah of Silver’’ (4/J a doubt 
necessauly remained as to what was to be undGr.stood by the 
alternative black Tankah (iU aLO- Nnsam-ud-din Ahmad, 
in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankahs to Miibammad bin Tughlak, who noto- 
riously depreciated the currency to a largo extent before ho 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may bo doubted whether any such depreciation would havo 
been thought of, even if there had been time to effect the 
conveision, at the very coramoucemont of his reign, to which 
period Nizam-ud-din attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the appal cut desire of oxplaiiimg the bare possibility of the 
po,shes^ion of such numerical amounts as are staled to have 
been sipiandercd m largesses by the ncwly-enthronocl monarch 
However, the real adulteration of the com need not have 
extended mnch beyond the point indicated by the superficial 
a.specl of his own Bengal mintages, and ’Azam 8hah’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement, while, on the other hand.Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
on reverting to specie cm’rencies, after his futile trial of copper 
tokens, seems to ha^e aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal m his metropolitan issues, as I shaE have occa- 
sion to quote a coin of his produced by the Behli mint in a.h. 
734, which has every outward appearance of unalloyed silver, 
and equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains 
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l 11 these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal 
itio of purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
idition to the recogniijcd alloy would bring the local issues 
ilrly within the eatugoiy of blarL Taulaha. Such a sup- 
osition of the iufeiiority of the coinages of the southern 
mg’dom appears to be curiously illiisfiated by Baber’s men- 
oning that, in a.ii. ti32, a portion of the revenues of the 
istrict of Tirliut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
id not extend over Bengal, was payable in Tanlnh JTlukrah, 
id the larger remainder in Tankah 8idh,^ an exceptional 
jsociation of currencies m a given locality, wliich can scarcely 
3 explained in a more simple ami reasonable manner than 
y assuming the lower description of the conventional piece 
1 have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
)in, which constituted the prevailing and authorized res’-oiine 
landard of the northern portions of the Mughal conqueror’s 
idian dominions. 


8e\exth Kiing (a.h. 637-OdO; a.d. 1239-12J1) 

The viitual accession of Mu’izz-nd-din Bahr/im Shah dales 
om the defeat of Biziah, at Sirhind, m Bamaziii G37 a ii., 
hen the party advocating his claims became supreme ni tlie 
tpital, and was not deferred until after her murder by the 
Indus, at Kaithal, in Eabi’ul akhir G38 i.ii. This reign 
imands hut scant preliminary comment, except to mark the 
cond instance of the coriectncss of Altamsh’s esiimatc of 
le ineptitude of his own sons. 

1 “Tirhat-tnbiile {Undmaiana) of tlio Tirlidti Eajii 250,000 silici tankas 
mlah nuhah) and 2,750,000 black Idiikab {tanhah udh) Erakme, Bdber 
d Humk^un, ii. p. 511, 
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SUMMAET OF THE EtENTS OF THE BeIOK. 

A H 637. (27 BamazaE). Enthroned. (11 Shawwal) Ikhtlar-nd- 
diE rttg'ui nominated Tieegerent by ilie nobles. 

„ 638. (8 MuhaiTam). Tkhtiar-nd-din assassinated at the instiga- 

tion of the Sultan. Badr-ud-din Sanlcar assumes the 
direction of the government. 

„ 639 (SSafar). Badr-ud- din’s plot against the Sultan defeated ; 

he IS ordered to quit the capital. General disaffection 
13 engendered against the Sultan in consequence of his 
severities in checking those conspiracies 

„ 639. (16 Jumada’l akhir). Labor captured by the Mughals 
Minhaj us Sirdj, at the Court of Dehli, appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. The army under the Vazhr^ 
Mahzab-ud-din, marches to the Beds to oppose the 
Mnghals. 

„ 639. (19 Sh’ahan), TheTazir intrigues for the deposition of the 
Sultan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli 
689 (8 Ei’lk’adah) ' Tho city is taken, the Sultan captured, 
and slam on tho I7th. 


MuHzz-xid-dhi Bahrdm Shdh, 

No 92 Sliver. Weight, 107 grs. PI. vu. fig. 2 Very rare. 

Col Guthne. 

Square area. 


Dehli, A.H 638 
Square area. 

y I I t 1 

i ^ 

Margins— 

^ LUjtacsr 






Obverse Inner margin, in the 
I spaces between the square area 
(LUa«o) j j j circular marginal line, 

in four detached divisions — 

‘ The authoi mpations, ineidcntaUy, the chskibulion of a “ sum of 3000 chitals" 
among some notera the night hefoie the surroadei. 
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A second similar coin (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains 
There are several coins of this mintage now known. I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahrain’s 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p. 35. 

hfo 93. Silver and copper mixed. Weights, 54 and 56 grs. 

PL i. figs. 30 and 31 Very rare. 

Obverse — ^HaLuJ! 

Reverse — Horseman and (possibly ?) 


Ho 94 Silver and copper 
Horseman 

Sr'i Jlammhah 


Weight, 54 grs (Plate i , Ho. 32 ) 
BuU. 

SviTitan. Sr’i Mmja&'m} 


Those coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure 1^=6 on 
the Bull’s housings If there are any other numoruls, contributing 
to a Mi date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them. 


Ho. 95 Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

(Variety of 32, plate i ) 

Horseman. j Bull, 

. j 

! Mul;. 

This coin is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this senes. It also varies materially in the forms of the letters ; the 
i follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 3,^ and the j adheres 
to the older shape of e 

1 la my proiioiis readings I rendered this name as Mmjazsdbi, I 

now sec that tlie third lettei is an it is e^tceptioiial in its outline, but it 
accords with some examples of the exceptional on Alh-iid-din Mas’ add's com, 

Iso 101, 

2 Pnnsep's Essajs, pi xxxviii, xxxix., fifth and ninth centuries A d , and the 
?, fifth and seventh centuries a d 
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Ko 96 Silvoi and copper 'Weight, 55 gis New 
(Yariety of No. 30, plate i ) 


H.orsemuii 

Ihorc wLich appears 


i.xl 1 j I 


Eighth Eing (a.h 639-614 ; a.d. 124i--1246). 

Tlio imcertamiy of saccossions to Eastern thrones is pro- 
inmcntly displayed in tho present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in one day. Izz-iid-din Balbaii, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahiam, but, before night, 
he was suxiplanted by ’Aia-ud-din Mas’aud, a son of Ilukn-ud- 
din Firiiz, upon whom the choice of the more influential 
nobles had fuHeu. 


Suiiir'LKY or am. IIeion or ’Ai^A-cn-pfir Mas’ lun 

V 11 639 8 Zf'lk’atljh Accession 

610. AiTogauc.e aud ausnmption of tlie Yazfr Mahzab-ud-dm, 
who IS luiitd by th(' party of the Turki noblesse on 
the 2ud Jumada’l ai\wal, 640 a.h. 

„ 641 Miahaj us Siraj, kmng resigned his office of Nazi, leaves 
Dehli on the 9th Eajab, on Ins two yeais’ visit to the 
Court of Tughaa Xbun at Lakhnautf. ’Ala-ud-dfa 
Mas’aud, during these two years, cstends and con- 
Bohdates Ms sway. The Sultan releases his uncles, 
( Jalal-ud-dfn and Nasir-ud-dfn), from confinement, 
and provides them with governments. 
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A n 612. Shawwal. TlietroopsofJdinagar appear before Lakhnauli.^ 
Tamar ICban brings reinforcements. See p 8 

,, ,, 11 Bafar. The author returns to llchii, and is reinstated 

in some of his old oJlicos 

,, „ Eajab The Mughals, under JManguti, attack U'chh 

The Bnltun advances again.'.t them, but they retire 
without lighting 

,, 644. The eainp life and niilitaiy a-^sociations are supposed to 

have had a bad ellect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses aud uucoutioUcd cruelties, 
disoiganization engoudored in consequence. The chiefs 
anil nobles mvito Nasir-ud-din Mahmud to occupy the 
throne 

„ ,, 23rd Muharram The SulUn is imprisoned and dies 

i J Boed seal ct'ly say that I totally disciodit the icpoited luvasioa of Bengal 
h) the tioups of Changiz Khan, lu 612 Air (Elliot’s Uistomus, u 201-311, 
Dow’s Ilindn&tau (London, 1770), i. p 312, Biiggs’s Fcii&htah, i 2.51, 
Elplim&toue’s Ilisloiy ot India, 377). Tlie eiioi, so laigoly adopted, hcems 
to ha've arisen fiom the mintumsunphoii of the original to\t of Minhij ns Birti], 
vheie has haen substituted foi ^ in the leading jiassage — 

btpwait, jTthis hisfnn of Bengal (London, 1813, p 62), had alieady pomti'd out 
tliat Finishtah rvas wiong, hut he himself was mwaien m placing Jajnagaf lu 
Orissa, instead of in Tippei.ih The Perbian IcaI printed in Calcutta (p l^i'J) 
fiankly adniils the variant m a loot-note, without venturing to col- 

lect the ohvious maciuiacy m the body of the text, which the tenor of the con- 
current events ruLited at page 24.’; would fully havi justified. (Sec also pp 167, 
163, 24.3, and Frushtuh, Bombay hthograiihcd edition of the Persian text, i 122 ) 
The author of the T.'iiikli-i Mubarak Shih avoids the mistake by lefiamirig from 
noticing the repoitod invasion. Kizim-ud-dln Ahmad, m his Tabakht-i Akhari, 
howcvei, repioiluccs the cito^, aud indulges m some .spoeulalionE. as to the route 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (MS. text). In this he is followed by 
Badaoiii, who adopts his tost almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p. 88) An 
amusing muddle, winch the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a moderate 
exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changi/. Khkn fight the 
battle of Paiwan, north of lifrbul, in the mtia Gangetic town of Budaou 
(Calcutta text of TahakM-i Ifisin, p. 318) Sec also Di. Lee’s Ibu Batutah, 
0. Tr. Fund, 97 
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^AU-ud-d'in Mas^aiid SJidJi. 

TSo 97 Slim Weight, 105-4 grs DehH. 
Sq^uaro areas mclosod m cxicles. 





42£.1*1 

UjoJl 

jL. 

Tlio taargiaal legends are the same on. both faces. 

^3 iL^\ Lsi) 

5 B The Khalxf Jl Mustatisit died m 640 a h 


No 08 (pi 1 fig. 33) Silver Weight, 167 5 grs. Behli, ah 641. 




I 


aauuaI! 


I ykJi 


Similar to No. 10 


Marginal legends duj/lieated — >blc*A3 j Ai«j . # . <-7^ 


No 00 (pi 11. fig 34) Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs. 
Oivetse — Ijjll !lc ^^UaLJ! 

Rev&rse— Over the Tlorseman, il-ii 


No 100 Silver and copper mixed Coarsely executed dies. 
Weight, 50 grs. (My cabinet ) 


The Bull of Siva 
Legend — 

Suritdn Sr{ Aldivadln. 


Horseman, in toghra. 
Legend — 

SH Shalrfa. 


See also the coin of the Mustansir, No. xxviii a, p. 52, mprd 



’ala-xjd-di^^ sus’aod shah. 
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Ko. 101. Silver and copper mixed. T’inely cut and well finislied 
dies Weight, 46 to 50 grs. 

Date, Stmvat^ 1000=1213 a d =641 a.ii 


Bull. 

Legend as above. 

On the JhM of the Bull ; on 
the hindquarter, ^ . = ^00 


Ihirbeman. 

Sri Bamirah. 


For engravings see Pnnsep’s Essays, pi xxvi. fig. 33 ; J A.S.B, voL 
xxxiv. (1865), pi xxxvii. fig, 23. 


A vei y remarkable outline is given to the initial a, in the title of 
the Sultdn, on these coins, the nearest appioach to which, in niodei'n 
type, would be lepieseuted by a combination of T? pr, with a medial T 
pielixed to it, but shortened-up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thus JU. A similar ontliim (usually without the dot) is 
u'tained on the coins of ’Ala-nd-din Muhammad Shah (pi. iii. fig 60). 
The earlier example of possibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kdbul silver series, adverted to in the note, p 58, might be imitated in 
type byT^ oi These dates weie first detected by Gen. Cunningham 
At the outset I was inclined to question the detcimination, as I had met 
with a coin of ’ALi-ud-din’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which gave 
three dots after the 3 , but I now* see that this apparent increase was 
due to the imperlect execution of the die. Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system oi dating in the Vikramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation. 


ISTo. 102 (j)L li. fig 35). Copper AYeight, 49^ grs 
Obverse — ili ^ Li jJ! la 

Iteverse — ilA 


ITo. 103 (pi. li. fig 36). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs 
Obverse — Jua.wuu# . . 

Reverse — Rude figure of a horseman of the Narwax type. 
These coins paitakc of many of the characteristics of the unique 
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mintage of iirata Shah, which may he traced not only in the 
peculiar reverse, but in the general coarseness of the die manipula- 
tion and ihe eccentric forms of the Persian letters. 

ITo. 104 (pL 11 . fig. 37). Copper. ’Weight, 56 grs. 

Diverse — 

Eeveise — Eude figure of a horseman. 

No 105 (pi. ii. fig. 38). Copper and Silver Weight, 41 grs 
Obverse — Bull, Alddin. 


Ninth King (a.ii. 644-664 ; a.d. 1246-1266). 

The aimals of the major portion of the reign of “Ndsir- 
ud-din Mahmiid,” the second son of Altamsh of that name, 
have been preserved m elaborate detail bj’' his special bio- 
gTajdier, Minhaj ns Siraj, whose history esitends only to 
A II. 668, though un oocasionul prayer for llahmiid’s suc- 
cessor seems to sliow” that the author survived his Bovorcign.^ 
With a temporary intermission, the affairs of the kingdom 
wore guided throughout by the strong will of the Vizir, 
HahA-nd~(Vin Bathan, Ulugh Khan. It was, perhaps, as well 
for Nasir-ud-din that ho had such support, for he seems, 
like the other sons of Altamsh, to have been but little 
fitted to dominate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
coerco the imperfectly conquered native races nominally 
subject to his sway. Though unassailed m repute, his tastes 
tended rather to an obscure and retired life, associated with 
the exercise of his penmanship, in the reproduction of Kurdns/ 

1 The annals proper close iMth au 658 Tei.t, pp. 313, 323. Elliot, ii. pp 
261, 359 383. 

® Ibn Balutah, on liisvifiit to Debli, had an oppoituaitj of admumg one of 
these specimens of lojal caiigraphy — Eiench edition, ui. p 169. 
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in wlncli lie excelled a facult}' ^rliich possibly bad its in- 
fluence on llic execution and finish of the legends of bis 
coinage, wbicb display a remarkable arlvance upon tbe earlier 
mintages in the fineness of tbe lines and tbe improTed de- 
finition of tbe Persian characters. 


SimnAiiY OP I’HE Events op the Bjeign op bTAsiR-iiu-BiN Mahmijt) 

A ir. 614. Accession (23rd Mubarrani) Expedition under TJlugb 
IChau into the Hills of Jud and Ji'lam 

,, 645. Captuie of Handana ® Tbe ainiy advances to Earra ; 

attacks upon ^ note, p. 66, anie.) 

,, 646. XJlngb Ebtin proceeds against Cb-ibar Deva. Baha-ud- 

di'nAibog killed before Banlambbor (11th Zil bijjab). 

„ 647. Tbe Sultan gives bis daughter in marriage to tbe son of 

TJUigb Xbau. 

„ 618 Izz-ud-din attempts to lake Miiltdn from Shir Khan, tbe 

brother of Iflugb Khan. 

„ 649 Ivz-ud-din revolts at Mgor; bo IS ultimately captured by 
Sldr Klun at U'cbb 

,, ,, 25 Sba’ban. The Sultan proceeds towards Malwa Cbahar 

Deva defeated, and tbe Port of bfaiwar taken (p. 67, 
ante) Mmbaj ns Smy appointed Eazi of tbe State 

,, 650 Tbe Sultan piooeeds toivards U'cbb and Multan ; intrigues 

commenced against Uiugb Ivlidn 

„ 651. Ulugh Klian ordered to bis estates in the Siwalik Hills 

and Hansi The royal armj’^ proceeds against Inin, 
and Ilansi is given to SMhzddah Rukn-nd-dm, TJln gh 
Elian establishes his bead-quarters at Mger, and 
carries on the war against Cbahar Dova Shir Khan 
crosses tbe Indus. 

1 Tabakdt-i-]Sr.isiu, text , and Elliot’s Ilistoiiaiis, ii pp. 346, et seq, 366, et seq. 

® Gen Cummigliam identifies this place ivitli Eeo-kdli, or tlie Ifa-po-ti-pQ- 

kin-lo of Huen Tsang, ^ e, Nma deva hula^ close to Rajgii, the fort of Alha and 

XJdal, about 4 miles S E of Kanauj. 
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A H. 652 Operations in SirniTir and Pinjor, passage of the J umna and 
the Ganges (at Miyapui), and maroli along the foot 
of the hills to the Eamgunga, and on to Badaon. 
Confederacy of nobles in suppoit of Ulugh Ehan. 

' Manceuvering of the armies xn Sirhind , peace made 
,, 653 The Sultan distrusts his own mother, who was married to 
Kntlugh Khan. Mxnhaj us Siraj again appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. Kutlugh Khan revolts, but is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Kalmjar 
„ 651. Operations against Kutlugh Khan continued. 

„ 655 Izz-ud-dm Balban revolts Kutlugh Khan joins him 
near Bamana ; they march to Dehli in the absence of 
the royal army, hut are unable to hold their ground 
666. The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 
Multan, but returns to Uehli without an encounter. 

„ 657 The main army marches southward ; repose and quiet in 

the capital. Tribute received from Izz-ud-dln Balhan 
Uzbek in charge of Lakhnaiiti. 

„ 658 Ulugh Khan is sent to coerce the M^wdtis; operations 
against Malld^ chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital. Ambassadors arrive at Uehli from Hulaku 
Mughal. 


„ 664. (11 Jumad’al awwai,)^ Hasir-ud-din Mahmdd dies. 

MalmM. 

Ho. 106 (pL 11 , fig 39 ; and Marsden, Ho. ncxrv). 

Silver. Highest weight 168 8 grs. 25 specimens (4 specimens 
average 168*2 gis. and numeious corns touch 168 grs.) Dehli. 
Dates observed, 6 § 4 ^ a.h., 655, 656, 657, 658, 660, 662, 663, 
664. 

1 Zi'd. Barai, Persian text, Calcutta edition, p, 25, Tarildi Mubtirak Slitti 
MS [Icngih. of reign gnen as 19 years, 3 months, 16 days] , Badaoni, Oalenlta 
text, p 94 , Fcrishtah, Briggs, i. 216. 

" The italic flguios indicate the date of t?w particular com described m the text 
and figured in the plate 
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J.TI 1 \ 


jj LjjiaII jioKi 
^y-XsT* jS^\ y \ 


Margins— ^'j\ <L«j ci.y,3isr A»ai]i Iaa l^jJ> 

<.Ul^4J«uJ j 


IN.B. — Some of the coins retain the old term S^kJca, “ coin,” in 
lion of the Al Fizzaf., ‘‘silver.” The eaily coins use the affiliatiTc 
, the later ones jjjI . 


ITo. 107 (pi. li. fig. 40). Silver and Copper. 'Weight, 51 gis 

Olverso — j jJsLcl'l 

„ (in front of the Horseman, Sri Hammirah. 

Meverse-’i ^ 

( Above the Horseman, 

In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Ilansi. I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(= 584 grs.) assayed by the usual native process of blowing-oif the 
co 2 ) 2 )er vpith lead The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of s^lve)\ or an average of 12 4166 grains of silver per com. 


Ho 108 (pi. li. fig 41). Copper? Weight, 54 grs. 
Diverse — As above 

Beverse — The Earwar type of Horseman. 
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TTo 109. Silver and copper. Minute coin 
Obthese. I 

I 

I liave dotaclied the sul^'oined coin from the ordinary suite 
of the mintafifcs of Kasir-ud-din Mahmiid, because I am not 
quite certain about the finality of its attribution • it will be 
spon to differ from the ordinary pieces of Mahmud in the more 
amiffc legend, the general stylo of the Persian characters, and 
in the adherence to the old practice of filling in one entire sur- 
face with the king’s name and titles, as m the coins of Eiziah 
(pi. i. fig. 27, pi. vi. fig. 1), an arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan series, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on cither surface of 
the piece. This peculiarity may prove to be a more indica- 
tion of its issue from the Laldmiinti mint, wboro the earlier 
coins of Plziah arc now proved to have been struck ; more- 
over, as hearing upon this point, it may he noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pL vi. fig. 2, 
etc.), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet in uo case do they clisplay the duplicate marginal legends 
adopted in the northern capital. If these coins, then, are to 
he accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
matter inserted after the Sultan’s name may be expected to 
allude to some imperial intervention in the affairs of the 
southern jirovmee ; or we may possibly have to seek for the 
name of the local Viceroj’’ in the illegible portion of the 
obverse now engraved. 


. Weight, 12 grs 

Rr\T:Esr 
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Wo. 110. Silver, a.h. . 5 . (650 odd ?). Vhigue. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal- 









\ k_L-Jl 


j .I... 3 Ijjj 

Oyt,SS^j^\ 


K. Inscription of Ndsir-ud-din Mahniid^ engraved over the door- 
way of the Minaret at Allygurh, dated 10th Bajah, A.ir 652. 



l-jIsj Ci3U iXLfc.v ^ jfAA 


4^1.^ 

4jl]a«o j a 53»^ <d!l jA>h jila-iJi ^Un tii^Li 

uJ^L« J l^ls:*^ j*la*4Ji j*^\ jJUJl 

^1* _^'*V |*V.^ ^5*<a/»Ai5^ 

<oL*wSj j 

1 It IS wife nmch fegici that I leain that this ancient monmnont has been 
wantonly dcstiejcd With a feeling akin to shame, I have to add, that tins was 
the deliberate act of ray fcllow-countijmcn, the English officials in chaige of the 
district in 1861. 

9 


It may seem to savour of tlie credulous antiquary if I con- 
fess to the Tbelief that this interesting memorial represents the 
hand- writing of H, M. Hasir-ud-din himself. I do not affirm 
that he either outlined the characters on the stone, or even 
wrote out the fuU-sizo working copy ; hut I am under the 
impression that he indulged his favourite taste in designing 
both the matter and the manner of this record, — from the 
supreme monarch alone could have come such free laudation of 
the Yizir, in a document bearing their names in close juxta- 
position. Many of the titles, from Kutlugh Khdn onwards, 
had, we know, already been bestowed by the amiable king 
upon his prime minister, the effective guardian of his king- 
dom Balban, all powerful as he was, would scarcely, in the 
presence of his sovereign, have called himself jJUH and 
Mahk of Malilcs of the East and China ; and equally, at this 
time, might have desired to avoid the confession of his own 
quondam purchase hy Shams-ud-dm Altamsh. It must have 
been a relief to the hang to ho emancipated from the dull 
routine of copying Kurans, and to bo called upon to com- 
pose an original document wliich should give free scope to 
his practised penmanship. The writing, as preserved on the 
stone, IS obviously peculiar, departing notably from the ordi- 
nary Kiific and Arabic characters employed by his predeces- 
sors at Dohli, and bearmg traces of an individually developed 
style, accustomed to indulge in vagaiies of cahgraphy, which 
might not have been admitted in a more rigid school. But 
in estimating the real merits of the autograph of this regal 
penman, by the document before us, we must make the double 
allowance of the possible <!rudity of the stonemason^s work, 
and the obvious imperfection of the cloth impresdon from 
which the above Dallastype is reproduced. 
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Tenth King (a.ii 664-C86; a.». 1265-1287). 

jMaliinud leaYiiig no male issue, Ike facile succession of bis 
powerful vizir followed almost of course, llalban’s advent to 
tbe imperial tbrone marks an epoch in the poKtical history 
of Muhammadan India, in his attempt to destroy the influence 
of the Turki nobles, who had formed a sort of ill- cemented 
military oligarchy, embracing forty of the slaves of Altamsh,^ 
who had risen to prominence during the weak governments of 
his successors In effect, once a slave, now a king, the first 
use of his power was to endeavour to root out the very race 
of Tdrki bondmen among whom he himself had lately been 
numbered. In his own altered circumstances, legitimacy 
was to become paramount. The inalienable succession of his 
own heirs was now to bo secuied. The contingency under 
which he had risen was, for the future, to bo rendered im- 
possible. To this end blood was not spared; and in this 
spirit the lives of his own near relations wore sacrificed with 
but little compunction. Further to secure his position, he 
organized a searching and all-pervading system of espionage; 
and having brought his army to the highest state of efficiency, 
seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined not to 
venture far away from his capital 

Instructive accounts have been preserved of the insecurity 
of the metropolis at the time of his accession, caused by the 
daring of the Mewtitis, who penetrated into the streets almost 
at will, so that “ the western gates of the city had to bo 
shut at afternoon prayer.’* Balkan adopted vigorous and 
* Zi&Barm, text, p 26. 
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effectwe measures against ttese plunderers, and, for tlie mo- 
ment, so to say, exterminated tlie race. A.I)out this period, 
tlie disorganization of the neigliboiiring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the destructive inroads of the Mughala, drove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to sock refuge in India. There, 
imdci a Tvarmer sun, were assembled aU the brightest orna- 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign princes. So that, for a time, the old Hindd 
capital became tbe centre of Muhammadan civilization ; and 
Dohli, imitating the viceregal court of Multdn, shone with a 
splendour hut little anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few short years before. 

The unsparing rigour of the Emperor secured his supre- 
macy almost unquestioned throughout his long reign, with 
the exception of the serious revolt of Tughral, the governor 
of Bengal (Ho. 15, page 8), who assumed the stylo and titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded in defeating two 
several armies sent to subdue liim. At length the Sultdn 
proceeded against him in person, and one of his com- 
mando's coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a dabhing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of only forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into his adversaries by his very rash- 
ness. In the precipitate €ight which ensued, Tughral was 
captured and slam, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
was placed under the charge of Hasir-ud-dln Bughrd Khan, 
the second son of the Sultan, by whom he was, at the same 
time, invested with many of the insignia of royalty. Balban^s 
loss of his cherished son and heir, Muhammad, the governor 
of Multdn, who fell in the hour of victory, fighting against 
the enemies of his race, the Mughals (a.h. 684), hastened the 
end for which, at the age of eighty, nature must already 
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haYe prepared tlie way ; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 

It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important leign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient in the annuls 
oihlined on previous occasions : an exjilanalion of this reserve is to 
he found in the change of the guiding historical authority The 
loss of Minha] us Siraj, who was an eye-ivitness to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and conscientious narrator, is ill supplied 
by Zi'a-ud-di'n Barm, a writer of little merit,’ waniiug in arrange- 
ment, time-serving in his repiesentafaon of meidenis, and, as legards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a centuiy after date.^ 

1 Tins is no new disooveiy of mine I denounced our author in no limited 
terms in 1846 (Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.E A S., N S , ii. p 180) , and as an 
immediate test, I may add that of the two exceptional dates given ni ffie entire 
twenty years of Balban’s domination, one is manifestly wrong. See also Colonel 
Lees’s notice of this authoi, J.E A S , N S , ui. p 441, and Sir H Elliot’s and 
Piof. Dowson’s remaiks on the same subject, Elliot’s Ilistoriaiis, ui. 93 

2 Zi&.-ud-dfii Bami, m hia Tiilkh-i Philz Sh3.li, gives the following account 
of his oini woik — . “I deemed it advisable to exclude fiom this histoi j every- 
thing which IS included in the Tabak3t-i N3sm, . . and to confine myself to 
the history of the latei kings of Dehli. ... It is umety-five jears since tho 
Tabakfit-i IST^sin, and duiing that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Delili. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied tho throne foi three 
or four months each, but in this history I have lecoidcd only the reigns of eight 
kings, beginning with Sultfiu Olifis-ud-din Balhan, who appears m the Tabakht-i 
Ffisiri under the name of Ulugh JEhfin. 

First. Sultfin Ghiis-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 years. 

Second. Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-dm KaikubM, son of Sultfin Balban, who reigned 
3 years 

Thud. Siiltfin Jalfil-ud-din Fi'rflz Ehilji, who reigned 7 yeais 

Fourth. Sultfin ’Alfi-ud-din Khilji, who icigned 20 years. 

Fifth Sult3n Kutb-ud-din, son of Sultfin 'Alh-ud-din, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days 

Sixth, Sultan Ghi3s-nd-din Tughlak, who reigned 4 years and a few months 

Seventh, Sultfin Muhammad, the son of Tughlak Shfih, who leigned 20 years. 

Eighth, Sultfiu Firliz Shfih, the pre'tent king, who may God pieseive 

I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three oj four 
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The mimismatic illustration of this period is likewise less diver- 
sified, the long repose of Mahmud’s reign allowed the mint arrange- 
ments to settle themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, unenlivened by com- 
inenioraiiTc medals or new adaptations of local currencies. Balban’s 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold coin- 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation 


GUds ud-A'm JBalhan, 

No. 111. (Marsden, ncxcv.). 

Gold. "Weight, 163 grs. Very rare Col. Guthrie Dehii, a.h. 680 
Circular Areas. 





Li a!! LtA*£- 


Ilaigin — ajUx-j j Ax-j aCm*!! iiM <—^*9 


No. 112 (pi. li, fig 42). 

Siher. Highest weight, 167’5 grs. (Kve specimens average 
167 3 grs ). Hehut. Dates observed, a.b;. 664, 665, 666, 667, 
668, 669, 673, 674, 678. 

montlis. I have written in this book, which I have named T&rikh-i Pirdz Sh&h, 
whatever I have seen duung the siv years of the reign of the present king, Piiiiz 
Shkh , and aftei this, if God spaies ray life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent occurrences in the concluding pait of this volume ’’ — Elliot’s Ilistoiians 
m p. 93. 
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Aieaa as usual in the current silver coins, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. 

Margins as in the gold coinage, with the exception of the term 
Al Fizzat, which replaces the Al Sikka. 

An innovation is to be noticed in the coinage of Balban, in 
the rejection of the words fi \iM, *^in the time of,” under 
the auspices of,” hitherto prefixed to the name of the Khalif 
on the medals of his predecessors. The last Ahhasside Khalif, 
Mnst’asim, was put to death in 656 a.h. by the Mughal 
conqueror of Baghdad, Htilaku Khan. It has been the sub- 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistency, that 
Balban and other monarchs should have continued to quote 
the name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse- 
quent to his decease; its retention, however, may be con- 
sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional; for, 
pending the appearance of an acknowledged successor to the 
throne of Muhammad, no course could have been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simple record of the 
last who had borne the mantle of the Prophet. 

No. 113 (pi 11 fig, 43’). Copper, or silver and copper ^ 
"Weight, 471 grs. Common. 

Diverse — C-jIA ^UaLJi 

Reverse ( Balban 

ieverse ^ g^itdii Gyasu di'n 

No. 114 (pL ii. fig 44) Copper, Weight, 67 grs. Common. 

Diverse — jjiicl! 

Meveise — ^ 

No 115 (pi. ii. fig. 45). Silver and copper. Weight, 26 grs. Bare 
Diverse — 

Eeverse—^hini k±ij>zissr 
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L. Inscription of Balban, a.h, 682=a n. 1283. 

The single Persian inscription of JBalban bitiierto discovered 
is engraved on tlie walls of tbo Jain’i Musjid at G-urmuktisar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46', long. 78° 10') ^ It is to 
the following effect • — 

^UaLuAll AiLLuJl ij\AA\ iS^ 

J^\j ^jAi jk\2A\ 

But the most important record for the illustration and due 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished hy an inscription at Fdlam, in the Dehli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balkan, under the au- 
spices of Utar, the son of Saripdl, and dated in Samvat 1833. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Bevanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of the several 
kings, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir, assigned to the reigning Sultan.® A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 
were published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, but as I was 
not quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my- 
self of the assistance of Ramsurn dds, the then Deputy- 
Collector of Dehli, who was so obliging as to secure for 
me a new and more exact version. This recension differed 

’ This legend was copied forme, many years ago, by Syud Abmad Kbbn. 

2 This ih an item of some importance in the discu'ision of the correct dctormina- 
fciou of the appheahihty of the title of Ami}, on the eatly J)ehhwdk<i, to the 
reigning soveieign, to which I have adverted at p. 51. 
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materially from the text given in the Asdr us SumtJeed^ as 
may he seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names now given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 
document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 
value into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 331, vol. ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays (1858). I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that ho 
liad made many inquiries for the inscription on the two 
different occasions of his later visits to Dehli, “but that it 
could not bo found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 

M. Inscription of TJtar (WiX) sod- of Haripdl originally 

recorded on the JSaoh at Palam (Lat 28° 35', Long 77° S') in the 
Dehli territory, dated Sawan badi 13 Samvat 

1333= 1276 A.n., A.n. 675. 

1. Bahdlmdd'm. 

2. Kutahuddhi with the title of Bhdpdhh. 

3. Samsuddln. 

4. Phpt 00 SMh with the title of B«~ 

hMim Bliimi Pati, 

5. Jaldluddln (Riziah). 

6. Mmtjadin, title Nripah. 

7. Aldvudh, title NripatL 

8. Nasiruddln, title Prithvidra, 

9. Gydsadln, title Sri Hammira. 

Mu'iKZ-ud-din Muhammad bin Sdm is here called by tho 
title he bore as commander in his early campaigns — ^both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shahdb-ud-din him- 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Siiams-ud-din Muliaminad bm Sam (afterwards Ghias-ud- 
din) to tlie tibrone of Q-Iiazni.'’' 

It will be seen that Aram 8hdh, tbe tMrd king of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in this summary. Biziah 
is designated by her title of Jaldl-ud-d'm, and neither her 
ordinary name nor her second title of LAj which ap- 
pears on her Persian copper coinage (ISTos. 28, 29, pi. i.), 
are alluded to. 

Nnpati, “king,” is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmudpur (Lahore) coins pre- 
viously noticed.® 


Eleventh Bing (a.h. 686-689; a.d. 1287-1290). 

Onco again the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtuaEy ruling ministers, has to bo told ; varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
carried his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a second, who event- 
ually usurped his crown. We have seen that Balban^’s sur- 
viving son, N5.sir-ud-din Mahmdd, Bughrd Khan, had already 
been installed in the kingdom of Bengal, which he seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 

J*'* b J 

Eozat u& SafS. Ju J 

® JP. 48, supi’d. 
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the imperial succession.^ The Sultdn had, therefore, proyide^ 
that Kai Khusrd, the son of his first-born “martyred” heir, 
should fill the throne of Dehli ; but the parly in power at the 
capital secured the immediate elevation of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikubdd, the son of Bughra Khan The youth is described 
as of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of his new position proved too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no want of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. * 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Mz^m-ud-din, one of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on royalty. The Nau Muslim (converted) Hughals, 
who had settled at Dehli, and who formed an important ele- 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina- 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sultin’s ears, only to he discredited and 
disregarded. But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Kizdm-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal ^ The armies came 

1 Balban had been urgent m pointing out to km bow mneb more impoi-tanee, 
in a political &ense, attached to the possession of the northern capital— -wiueh in 
the limited experiences of those dajs seemed for ever designed to remain as the 
central stiongholcl of India. He added, in the same spuit, that “whoever held 
Bengal must needs be subject to the ruling power at Hehln” — Z'lk Barm. 
Elliot’s Historians, in p. 123 

3 “ When Bughr^ Khin heard that his son . . . paid no heed to his letters, 
he resolved to go and see him, and wrote him a letter announcing his intention. . , 
This letter awakened the Sulthn’s affection ... and several letters passed. . . . 
It was at length arranged that the Sultfin would go to Oudh, and that his father 
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in siglit of eacli other near Oude, and encamped on either 
hank of the Sarju; after certain preliminary peaceful 
adTances, Bnghr4 Khan sent his second son, Kai Kaus, to 
pay the introductory visit to his brother ; this "was responded 
to by Kaikubad sending over his own infant son, Kaiumours, 
to be presented to his grandfather. This, again, led to the 
old king trusting himself frankly within the limits of his 
son^s camp ; and at the public Durbdr, held on the occasion, 
natural atfeetions so asserted their sway, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and ceremonials of Oriental Courts, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and the two monarchs 
vied with each other in the endeavour to surrender the place 
of honour.^ The meeting, however, scarcely changed the poli- 
tical position of cither party. Bugbrd Khdn was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whose local throne was filled 

sliowld come ftom Laihnautf and meet lum on the banks of tbe Said. The 
Sultitt's intention wat. to piocced piivately {jiu idah) to the Sard, but his muiibtor 
opposed this, . . obscning that ‘the jomneywas long, and that he ought to 

tiai el in stale with an ainiy . Old writws had said that in pursuit of dominion 
fathers will &laj then sons, and sons their fathers Ambition for lule stifles both 
patoinal and filial alfeetion . The Sultfin’s fathei had struck coins, and caused 
the khutba to be lead in Ins name, — hc&uleb, he was the rightful heu to the 
kingdom, and who could torcscc what would happen at the inteniew. The Suitfin 
ought <0 piocccd Avith his army in all state and g random The Eais and 

Ednas would then come to pay then respects , but if he tiavelled with haste, all 
reierencc for the kmgly office would be lost’ . . His advice was taken by the 
Sultfin, and he directed lus army and travelling equipage to be piepared.” — Zik 
Barm Elliot’s Historians, lu. p. 130. 

^ This remaikable interview has been made the subject of a poem, in 4,000 
couplets, entitled the “KiiSn us S’adam,” by the celebrated Tamin-ud-cUn, Abfll 
Hasan, Amir Khusrh JDehlavi, which was composed under the auspices of Kai- 
kabdd himself in a h. 688. Those who are disinclined to encounter the tedious 
efforts and dull repetitions of Persian poetry may consult with advantage an 
exhaustive review and analysis of this work, by Professor E, B. Cowell, in the 
J oninal As. Soe, Bengal for i860, pp. 225-239. The date of the effective start 
of Mu’izx-ud-din, from Dehli, on his march southward, is calculated by Pi ofessor 
Cowell to have been Subi' ul awwal, a.h, 686, p. 230, 
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by his family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien race 
But little remains to be said about Kaikubad’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by Jalal-ud-din gover- 

nor of Samaiia. The Sultan having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, was placed on the thionc, under the 
title of Sharns-ud-din, and the old Balhani Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom fiom the power of 
the Khdjis ; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for J aUl-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young jirince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 
dying Sultan, whose body was ignominiously cast into tho 
Jumna.’’ 

Muiz’Z-uH-d'm KatluMd 
No. 116 (i)l li fig 46, Marsden, nexevni) 

Silver. Weight, 168 grs Average svcight of 6 corns, 164 2 gis. 

Dehi,!. Dates, 6J7 A.n. and 688 a h 

m 

1 iiX) 1 j b-i iX! I 

Marffins — 

^ The Thrikh Muhirak BbSihi gives the date of this event as tho 19th Muharram 
A H. 689, Kaikubid’b accession having taken place m A.n. 686, and not, as ci- 
loneously stated hy Zih Band, in 685. As this is the date given in the 
entire teigii, it might have hecn hoped that it should ho rightly given.— Elliot’s 
Histonans, lu. 125. 
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Ifo. 117 (pi. ii. fig. 47). Silver and copper. Weight, 64 grs. 
Obverse — j^llaLul! 

^ I oUi-i Kaihihdi. 

^WfTT Br't BuUan Ih-ijudin. 

The old initial form of the letter / is remarkable. 

Ifo. 118 (pi ii. fig 48). Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse — 

Reverse — ^ 


hTo. 119 (pi. ii fig 


Obtbese 


49). Silver and copper, or copper ? 
Weight, 59 grs. 

Bbvbksb. 

i-lij*dasP 






Twelfth King (a.h. 689-695 ; a.d. 1290-1295). 

Jaldl-ud-diu Firuz having accomplished the revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Jihiljis,^ proceeded with considerable caution in the consolida- 
tion of his own power. Among other prudent measures, he 
letained the young prince Kaiumours as the ostensible Sultdn 
for more than three months, and succeeded in inducing Malik 

* Zki Boini profcises to “ipoak of the evenfs of tins reign as coming under his 
own personal obsoivation (leU, p 17o), and yet his opening date for the accession 
of Jal&l-ud-din Pirii/, le C88 a h , has to be con acted into 689 a.h on the 
anthouty of Mix Bhusru The T.uikh Mubiiiak Shahi coiicuis in this lattei 
date NiAhm-ud-diu Ahmad retains the 688, hnt Budaoni collects his own ver- 
Sion of the date into 689 (text, p. 166). Fciishtah has 687 a.h. (Bnfygs i. 
283 Bombay test, i. 151 ) ’ 
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Chliajiu, the nephew of Balban, to leave the capital and pro- 
ceed to his iief at Karra; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dohli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Kilhrjlmvi, on the Jumna, which had alreadj" 
been partially occupied by KaikubadJ 

In the second year of Kiruz’s reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to- 
wards the capital.® The Sultan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies ; he then en- 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Ohhaju himself was spared. In reply to 
the expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his unwillingness to shod Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends. The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Darwesh, Sidi Maula 

^ The o\act site of Kilfisfhan was S S of Hunia.y(iii’s Tomh and JT. hy W of 
Eiuzrih ad, whirh latter positions are duly marked m the plan of Debh which 
illublraios this woik In 1808 the Jumna had matenally changed its old bed, 
■which lay much to the westwaid ot the course here indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left Eihighaii on a hold promontory, — Journal Archeological 
Society ot Dehli, a n 1853, p 52. Cunningham’s Scpoit, 1862-3, p 38 

- Mahk Chh.iji'i is stated to have affected all the honours of kingship under the 
title of Mughi's-ud-dia 

j^llaLs j 

Zia Barm 

The sinking of com is likewise specified in a subsequent passage 
p. 184. 
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by name, whom certain conspirators bad designed to' place 
upon tbe tbrono. 

’Ala-nd-din, tbe nepbew and son-in-law of tbe Sultan, 
wbo bad been entrusted with tbe districts of Karra, etc , on 
Ibo defeat of Obbajii, found bimself on reaching bis govern- 
ment witliin mucb of tbe pernicious influence of tbe hostile 
Tiiild adherents of bis predecessor, and lisloning to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced tbe series of bis 
most successful campaigns against the ITindii kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to tbe acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, by plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower tbe royal army. Eventually, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection ; and tho 
Sultan having been deluded into visiting ’Ala-ud-din in bis 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping tbe band of 
bis treacherous nephew.^ 

Jaldl-id-dtn Fk'kz BMh, 

Ko 120. Gold Weight, 167 grs. TJnique B.M. 

This is a most crude and ill-executed piece, which, though hear- 
ing the name of Dchli on tho margin, has every appeal ance of being 
the pioduce of dies picpared m ’Ala-ud-din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conveision of plunder into com. The legends 
imitate, in then tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver coin- 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible. 
This is paiticulaily the ease with the marginal legend, where the 
woid (ttCj has to he taken lor granted, and the date appears as 
^ 680 A.u., which is clearly an error. The gold of 

which the piece is composed is unrefined and unequally wi ought. 

1- Ataotig the cobnal mcidenis mentioned by Zih Barm as oceiunng during this 
leign, may be noted the famine aftei the death of Sidi Maula, irhcn wheat rose to 
the price of a “jital pei dt tho Sulthn’s expedition m person to Eantambhor 
m 689 A. a., the inroad of tho Mughals m 691 a.h., the Sultan’s march to 
Gwalioi m 696 a k. 
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Ko. 121 (pi. ii, fig 50). Silver. "Woiglit, 168 grs Dehli. Dates 
observed, a.h. 689, 690, 691, 692, 693, 694, 695. 


Small square area, with broad 
margin. 





Margin — 


Square area, occupying the 
entire surface of the coin 

^ 

UaII 

jj! 

J! 

hjtexss^l imJijta 


llTo 122 (pi. ii fig. 51). Silver and Copper. "Weight, 52 grs 

Olverse — UjjJl JiL?- 

[ Centre, iUi 
Beverse j 

(Margin, ^ 8ii Sultan MdMbi. 


UTo 123 (pJ ii. fig, 52) Copper "Weight, 67 grs 
Olverse — j^UaluJl 
Reverse — 


Ho, 124 (j)!. ii. fig. 53). Silver and Copper. Weight, 29 grs. 
Olverse — yLi Jjui 

Reverse— lUj^ss^ 


10 
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THE COHTEMPOEAEY COTYAGE OE BEHaAL 

We now roacli a period in the numismatic liistory of India 
when Bengal liad arrived at tlie honours of a national coinage 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
series with the Impeiial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sultans of 
Behli up to the epoch when Eiruz Shah III. (a.ii. 754) had 
to abandon for cTcr, on the part of his dynasty, any pre- 
tence of mterference with the southern section of the old 
dominion. The special interest of the Dehli Pathans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the iinal close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Shdh Afgh5,n carried 
up to northern India certain modifications and novelties 
in the current coin, which wore again imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Akbar on his recovery of India 
in A.ii 1003 , regarding either of which a})propriations this 
great Mughal’s laudatory biographers arc discreetly silent. 

The passages quoted below, ^ from Ibn Batutah, wili put 

^ '‘C’psfc lo fc)ultaii Eakhr cdcTln, siirnomme Fakrah, qm esf; un Rou-vciain dis- 
tingup, aimant le^. cfrangeia, Ruitout les falciis et les &ou(is La lojaute cle ce 
pays a appailenu au Sultan Nassir eddin, fils du Sulim (ihiyath eddiu Balataii, 
et dont le fils, Mo’i// eddiii, fat investi de la souveiameto a Dihly Nassir eddtu 
se imfc en marehe pom comliattie ce fils, ils so iccontieient sur les boids du 
fieuTe, etleui enlrevue fat appelee la rencontre dcs dcut asties liemeut Hous 
avons de]a, racoute cela, et comment Nassii eddin abandonna I’cmpue a son fils 
el retonrna dans le Bengale II y sojoniiia jnsqu’a sa moii, ct cut poui' succes- 
seur son (antie) fils, Cliams cddtn, qni, apies son ticpas, fut lui-mOme i emplace 
par son fils, Gliiliab eddin, Icqucl fat vaincn par son frcie, Ghiyath eddin Belia- 
donr Bourali. Chihab eddin demands dn secours au Sultan Glnjfith eddin 
Toghlok, qni lui en aceoida, et fit piisonmer Bebadour Bourali. Gclui-ci fht 
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the reader an. possession of all that is known of the obscure 
local history of the day. The information contributed bjf the 
acute African traveller is to be found in none of the indi- 
genous authors, who, writing under Imperial inspirations, 
natui'aily disregarded the annals of a subordinate province, 
however important a part tliat section of India was destined 
to play in the future of the land From these and other 


eiiixiite relticlie pai le fils do Togtlolc, Mohammed, apios son d^enement, I’on- 
ditioa do partagei avco Jui la lojaute du Bmgalo, mais il so rdvolta contia lui, 
et Mohammed lui fit ia gueiie ju^qa’a ce qii’il Ic tudt. 11 nomma aloi*- gou'vor- 
neur de eo pays un do ses beans-fieies, quo les tioupes massacibient ’Aly Chdh, 
qui so liouvait alois dans le pays de Lacnaoiily, s’empaia do la loyautit du 
Bengale Quand Faklu eddin vit quo la pmps.ince lojalc dtait soi tie do la famiBo 
du Sultan TSldsbu eddin, dont il etait un dos affianchis (ou clients), il sp iffvolta 
a Sodoawdu Jw; [SoiiMgaou] et dans le Bengale, ct f.e decLu’a indepondant 
[Jno ■violente lumutid smvmt entxe lui et ’Aly Chdh Loibqu’ariivaient le tempb 
do rhivoi ct la saisou dos boucs, Faklir eddia faisait uno inclusion sui Ic pays 
dc Lacnaouty, an raoycii du Aputc, sui Icqucl il cfcaif puissant Mais quand 
icvenaient les joins ou il ue tombo pas dc pluie, ’Alj Oh?b fondait sur Ic Bengali' 
par la \oic dc teiio, a cause do la puis'-aiue qu’il avail sm ecllc-u ” — Yol, iv p 
212 fcsee also Lce’fa Tianslation, p 195 

‘Lc-j autips c'lmrs s’cnfuiienl pies du Sultan Chaiiib eddIn, fiL du suhau 
Ndsn uddiii, fils du sultan Ghivath eddtu Balaban, ( t so fiveicnt a sa cour 
Les emus fugitifs ejourueicnt pu's du sultan ChamvS eddin. Bans la suite, eelui- 
(imouiut, leguant le tifinc a, son ills Chibdb eddin Ge punec succedadsim 
peio, iiuiifr son fieie cidet, Ghiydth eddin Bebddoilr Bofuah (ce deiniei mot 
hignirio, dans la Luiguo indieiinc, le not}, Ic vaiuqml, s’ouipaia du 

rovmme, ct tna =!on fieic Ivothlotl KliSn, uiiisi quo la plupart d*- ses luities 
frerc'- I)f‘U\ do ceux-ci, les sultan Chihab eddin, et Kasii eddin, s’onfuircnt 
pies de Toglilok, qm se nut en maichc avec eiix, afin de combattie le tiatucido. 
il Lussa dans son loyaumc son fils MohamraieJ en qualite do vico-ioi, et s’avanqa 
eii hate v ei s le pays de Larnaouty. Il s’en rendit mniti e, fit pusonmci son sultan 
Gbivaib eddin BoUadoui et lepiit avec ce captif le choimn de sa capitale”— 
YoLm p 210 See also Leo’s Tianslation, p 128. 

Ibn Batiilah himself was, liowcvei, by no means infallible for instance, on one 
occasion he makes Bahfidui the son of Nasir-ud-dm instead ol the gumdson (ui 
179, 210 , IV 218). Dr Lee’s vcxsion again, in omitting the intcmediate name 
of Kfibij-ud-din, skips a generation, and makes Sbams-ud-diu I'uuz a son of 
Balban (p, 128) 
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incidental materials I have constructed a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded J^asir-ud-din Mahiniid, 
the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 


been already noticed 


Sultan Balban, Enipeioi of India 


ilnhamraad {Sliahul) Jf'isu-ud-din Malinnid, Buglua Kbin, of Bcnghl 


Kai Kbusiii j 

Sultdn 

Mu’i7K-ud din 
Kaikubad, 
Bmpetor of JUeMu 


SbaUib-ud'diu N&su-ud-din 
Bughxi Shib, 

Mng of Bengal 


Rulcn-ud-din Sbatns-ud-din 

Kai Kddb, Full/, ShCih, 

King of Bengal. King of Bengal 


Ghiiw-ud-dm Kutlu Khan 
Dabidur, 

King of Bengal 


Tho coins of Rukn-ud-din Kai K^us, discovered in the cele- 
brated Kooch Bahai hoard, ^ had already enabled me to correct 
the erroneous statement of Zia Barni*^ as to tho length of the 
reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, B light d Khdn, of Bengal, in 
virtue of the sustained scries of dates GO 1-695, still legible 
on the pieces m question The inscription I am now able to 
quote establishes more definitely Kai Kaus’s position as local 

* Colonel J C Haugbtoii, to 'wbom 'WO aio indebted for the knowledge of this 
liouvaille,viA% so obliging ns to furnish me with some iiitci eating details of the 
site of di icoieiy and illustiations of the ncighbounng loeilities — “Tlie place 
■where the coin was found is about tbioe miles S W of Deeiiliatta, not far from 
ilie Temple of Kunte&waiee (oi Koniit Eswarcc) on tho banks of the rivoi Dburla 
Near to tins temple is a place called Gosaiii Moiaee, a sboit distance fiom winch 
aie tho rums of Kunteaiii Eija's capital, called Eunteswaiee-Pat, consisting of a 
mound of consideiable evtenl, which has, been suuomided ivith seveial ditches 
and walls, which are again piotccted at the distance of a mile oi two by enormous 
mounds of ncaily 100 feet high Tho brass vcs-sels, m ivliich the treasme was 
deposited, were ordinary biass lotahs, to which the top or lip had not been fused, 
but in hen thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secuicd by an iron 
spthe passing fiom side to side ” 

® Calcutta te\t, 451 , I’ciishtab, Buggs, i. 406 , Jour E A S* li N S. pp. 180, 
188, Stewart’s Bengal, pp 80, 118. 
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sovereign, of Bengal in 697 a.h , confessing allegiance to t.lie 
supreme Snlt4n ^AU-ud-dm, “Sikanderns SM;” and it offi- 
cialiy confirms tlie fact already testified to by Mir Ebusru 
(p. 140, cndeY ^'^d Jbn Batutah, that lie was the “son of 
Malimiid, son of tlie Emperor” (Balban) , a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 


Rulm-ud-tb'n Tvui Kaus of Eengal 
Eo 125 (pi. vi. tig 2). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. 


Laklmauti, A II 691, 



693, 694, 69 § 

jjILLj (iT"’ 


— C.J^Aiaasf’ I— 


If Translation of an Inscription of Ivai Eaus found among tlu 
ruins at Gunga Bampur, near Dinajpiir 
•' This Musjid -Nvas bmlt in the reign of the hing of kings, Enkn net clunjk w<i 
ud din, the Shadow of God npoii eaith, Jtdi Ediii, Skdh, son of Mahraiid, son of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Ehalifih of tlie Loid, Assistcr of the Amir nl 
Miiimnin, may God pf'qjeUiatp his kingdom and his goveinmeut — by instructions 
of the Khnsru of the age, Shah&.h ul Ilak wa ud din, Sikandai ns Sim, the Uiugli 
A’arim, Humiydn Zafar Kliin . . of the empire, may God perpetuate his 

kingdom and his goveinmcnt, and extend his Tcais, . and under his own 
royal superintendence and orders, on the 1st of Muliarram, k h 697 " 

I am indebted to Colonel Ifassan Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared by 

. . . jjb y 

— Lucknow, lithographed edition of the Kirdn m ifadmn, a.h 1261, p. 102 , and 
Prof Cowell, m J.A.S Bengal, 1860, p 234. 
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liim as a mere basis for a more complete rendering, when the 
text of the mscripiion. itself could be defined and determined. 
Ilufortimately there is no transcript or facsimile of the Persian 
epigraph in this country, so that neither Col. Lees nor myself 
deem it desii’ablc to alter or amend in any respect the simple 
outline at present available. 

BEliGAL MIliTS. 

With a view to obviate needless breaks m the continuity 
ol’ the loading subject of tho coins of the Dehli Pathans, it 
may be as well to take this opportunity of disposing of the 
geographical relations of the southern mints, irrespective of 
the epochal order of them occupation as towns, or their eleva- 
tion into g«ffsi-capitals, invested with the faculty of coining 
the king’s money. 

Tho most interesting details furnished by the Bengal coins 
arc those which illustrate the geographical distribution of tho 
chief seats of government. IJnliko the ISTorthern Muslims, 
who, in tho difficulty of moving tho Eastern hosts, conven- 
tionally deemed essential to an Imperial progress, over the 
impoifcct highways of Hindustan, confined themselves ordi- 
narily to one fixed metropolis, tho kings of Bengal enjoyed 
tacilities of liver communication almost unprecedented . their 
various capitals, situated within easy distance of each othei, 
were at all times accessible by water, — a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the sea- 
board cities of the great Ganges, or to the towns on the narrow 
channels of the western streams. These frequent regal visita- 
tions are incidentally recorded on the coinage of tho day, by 
the insertion of the prefix of to the name of the 

selected residence, which term colloquially marked the presence 
ol royalty within the limits of the favoured fiscal division. 
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TJie leading mint cities 'were scTen. in number — No. Ij 
Laldmauti 2, Fb'uzdbdd; 3, Satgaon, and 4, 8/mhr 
in Western Bengal, afterwards called Jannaidbdd ; with 5, 
Sondrgmn; and 6, Md azamdbdd, in the eastern division of 
the province ; and 7, Qliidspur. 

2. Mrizdbdd (Pandua), in addition to the preferential 
Kazmi^ is styled variously Baldat and “ fortified 

city,” a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of AMdlali, so celebrated 
in the military annals of the time. 

8. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of (Atrium), 
a term which, in India, came to bo conventionally used for 
a tract or geographical division of country,^ a sense which 
would well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the 
third circle of government of Bengal proper.'^ In the reign 
of ’Azam the mint specification is more directly brought into 
association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 
localization involved in the word 

^ See note, p l(i1,sup>d 

* “ Prajseiiti.i, llajestas , tirts, m qua est rcg^is sedes ” Dr BIochTnan|, 
has an interesting article on the Antiquities of Pandfia in the Pioceedmgs As Soc. 
Bengal, April, 1970, p 120 

® in Persian means “surface of the earth.” Su Henry Elliot 

remarks, “The -nordh. used before Akhar’s time to leprcseut tiacts of country 
krgei than a Fergumiah -were ^ Aaii-, , Jind 

— Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voces, “ Ciicm ” 

* Zi'd. Bami, m introducing his narrative of Tughlak Shkh’s expedition to 
Bengal (a h 724), speaks of that pioTince as consisting of the three divisions of 
“Lakhnauti, Sonkigaon, and Satgaon” (p. 450, pmted edition) 

The Ain-i-Akhaii, in the sixteenth century a o thus lefors to Satgaon, “There 
are two emporiums a mile distant from each other , one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies , both of which are in the possession of the 
Europeans,”^ — Gladwm, ii. p 15. See also Eennell, p, 57 , Stewart's Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 

* From .."A “amputavit,” hence “oppidum, vel pohor, priecipus 
pars oppidorum ” 
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4. Shahr Nau I suppose to have been the intitulation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Laldinauti d it 
IS vanoiibly denominated as the simple ’Arsat or 
(populous, richly cultivatGd).^ This progressively less appro- 
priate name may ho supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannatabad, which follows in mint setpience. 

5. Sotmrgaon, as a rule, retains i1& ancient discriminative 


J The decipherment of the name of this ramt (as Colonel Yule renuilcb) dclei- 
mines for medwial geography the contested site of Nicolo Conti’. Cfo nove The 
Yenetian tiavellci in the East in the eaily part of the fifteenth century is xecoidcd 
to luTC said lliat “he enteied the mouth of the iivoi Ganges, and, sailing up it, 
at the end of fifteen dajs he came to a laige and wealthy city called Ceinoic. 

On both bants of the stieam theie die most charming iillas and plantations and 
gaidens. . . Having depailed hence, ho sailed up the iiver Ganges foi the space 

0 three months, leaiing behind him loui veij famous cities, and landed at an 

extienielypowciM city called Maaiam, . . having spent tlin teen days ‘on an 

expedition to some mountains to the oastwaid m search of caibunelcs.’ . he 
returned to the city of Cciuovo, and thcnco proceeded to Buffetaiiia The 
tiayels of Nicolo Conti, Hatlnyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11 
See also ruichas,vol y p o08, and Muuay’s Travels in Asia, n 11. 

There are also manj intoiesling details regarding the geogiaphy of Bengal, 
and a verj full and lacid snnimaij of the history of the peiiod, to he found in 

Da Asia de Joao do Banos” (Lisbon, 1777, Tol.iv [vni ], p et seq) At 

he period of the treaty ol Alfonso de Mello with “ El Roy Mamud dc Bcngala” 
(the king whom Shh Shah eventually or ei came), the name of Shahi Nau^had 
merged into the old pioimoial designation of Gau>, which is desenbed as “A 
pmupal Oidade deste Remo he chamada Gomo, situada nas coiientos do Gauge 
c dizem ter de compndo tres Icgnas das nossas, e duzeutos mil vinnhos” (p 4d8)’ 

T Tl ' u T'"' on a 

nlall 1 Baca, which IS 

placed on the opposite oi left bank of the estuary 

„dom aceo,mt, of the oH cty m,y bo 

Tss ft ™ »» » Map of Umdooslaa, Undon, 1788 

rfl ."f of Ibo numoioos Mnbamnadao 

See alao EHiol a Glosatty of Indian Toim,, ,ui Gom JJrahinin. 

' Iha adjeoliTe (donood ftom nill admit of „a,r „oamags, and, 

underetood «a applynij , t,™, miglil aignif, ■■ weB buill," locally ,««« 
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designation of J JIazrat-z-Jaldl, a title wliicli it 

eventually had to cede to its rival Mu’azamabdd. 

6. M.iC azamdbdd. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, ■which, however, seems to 
have been founded by Sikandar bin Tlias about 758-759 a.it., 
when his own coins record that he himself assumed the title of 
without trenching upon the superlative usually 

reserved for the reigning monarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a giadual migration from the ancient Bonargaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the governmental 
centre implied in the of 760 a.h to the 

“the great city of llu’azamabdd,” of about 
780 A.ii., till, on the disappearance of the name of Sondrgaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the now 
metropolis appropriates to itself the immemorial J iyas- 
of Eastern Bengal.^ 

I refer for the moment to No 7, Ghidf^pkr, which Col. Ilaugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mile N.W of Maldah ; 
and I take the opportunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jmnatdhdd, an epithet which is erroneously stated 
to have been* given by Ilumayun to the re-odified Lakhnauti,® 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India made its way into Bengal. 

1 Pr Blochmann remailvs m regard to tlie site of this city--'* The two mints, 
IVtu’azamahad and Ghihspar, of Thomas, can perhaps bo \cnfied , the former is 
probably the samp as Mu’azzampdr in Souargaon, the latter belongs to Lakhnauti,’* 
— Proceedings As Soc Bengal, April, 1870, p 121. 

2 Ain-i-Akhari, n p 11, Stewart’s Bengal, 124 Bengal itself was called 

tiSJi ttls*- “The Paradise of Regions.” Ibn Batutah, iv. p. 210, says the 
Persians called Bengal y ‘1’^^ sigmfie,” on aiahe, “un enfer 

rerapli do biens.” (The original Arabic lo\t quotes the passage in imperfect 
Persian as jy J). Marsden, Nura Oiient. p. 578, gives a com 

of ’A15-nd-din Husain Sbkh, of a.h 917, pin porting to have been struck at 

Jannatdbdd." 
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Tlio single iLoni remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
llie later mints is the substitution of the word in lieu of 
as the prefix to Tiruzabad, in parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mint phraseology adopted in the case 
of Batgaon. 


Thietbentii King (a.h. 695; ad 1295). 

On the assassination of his father, in the camp of ’Ala-ud- 
din, in Kamazan, a.h. 695, Eukn-ud-din Ibrahim® was ele- 
Tated to the throne of Hindustan. His mother, Malika-i- 
Jahdn, who retained her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Khdn, who was absent 
at his post at Multan. This gave Ibrahim a temporary 
existence as a king, — a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a minor, he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 
hAla-ud-din, having alieady at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his forces and conciliating wavering oppo- 
nents, had merely to advance on the capital to put an end to 
tho rule of the boy Bultan, whose safety was for a time 
secured hy a precipitate flight to Multan. 

^ aL ‘'legxo,” also “oppxdura ” The plurals arc said to vaiy, in eoirespond- 
eiice mlh the independent meanings, as and . 

AA ifLii lyliA^jAs ^pAil cliXti " 

— T&rikh Mnb&rak Shhhi, MS, , and. ZiS. Baim, text, p, 184, 
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l^To. 126 (pL ii fig. 54). Silyor. ‘Wcigjh.t, 167 grs. DeHi, ah. 695. 
Uiiique (Lord AucHand's collection, E IT.) 


Jhr 


jf Uall Jij 










i(Li» 




Marffzn — 


The modification in tlie general tenor of the legends of this piece 
scorns to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the now king ; 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to the allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in fayour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too-powciful nephew. Tho usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct A1 Must’asim 
is replaced by the attribution to tho deceased Euuz Shah of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of Ifdsir Anur al M-kminkn. 


Ifo. 127 (pi li. fig. 55) Rilyer and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Bare. 
Diverse — j 
Reverse — 


^ 0 . 128 Copper. Weight, 59 grs. New vaiiety. Similar in 
types to No. 52, pi. u. My cabinet. 

Diverse — 

Reverse — ifli 

No 129 (pL ii fig 56) Copper. Weight, 38 grs Bare. 
Diverse — alA JtXc- 

Reverse — ^ 
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'ALA-VD-DfN’s Auchls AT THB KuxB (with the annetcd Hindu columns m tlie 
taclcgroiind), ftom a sketck by J Pcigubson, Esq, 

“Tlie glojy of the moigve, Aotoetei, ts not in thev Hindu i emtims, hit intlic gieat 
range of arehei on the iiestein side, extending north and south fo) alout Sb5 feet, and 
eonnsting of thee greater and eight smaller ai ehei , thecenltal one 22 feet wide and 5Z 
high, thelmger side m chei 2^ feeti. inches "—Feigusson's Handbook of Ai chiteeiui e, n 
i) 649 


Fourteekth Eing (a.h. 695-715; a.d. 1295-1315). 

’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah went tlirougli the almost 
needless form of a double coronation ; he clearly felt himself 
already SuUdn of Hs own delegated domains, as well as of^ 
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his recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo- 
ment he let fall the too confiding hand of the monarch Lo 
whom he owed so much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered ; he therefoie lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
llamazan, a.h C95. This act, as it were, constituted the sym- 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of tho south ; he had 
still to win tho jeweled tiara of Imperial Dohli In the attain- 
ment of tins object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, hut the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at tho cajutal and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
tho greedy multitude, for which purpose tho unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula^ were peculiarly appropriate. 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 
gold And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might bo 
said, in the words of tho Latin poet — 

“Aili’a dabant olirn, melius nunc omeu in atiro cst; " 

Ond Fast, i. 220. 

On the 22nd Zi’l hijjah, 695, the now Sultan was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvf Itaj’a.^ 

I will not attempt to recapitulate tho political events of 
this long reign ; they were of the ordinary character — insur- 
rections,'^ invasions of tho Mughals, one of which claims a 


1 The daily clistrihution aiaouated to , \ji^\ ^ 

See albo note under com No. 131, page 1G9 


of star gold.” 


2 Tiiilih’Alhi, Elliot’s Historians, iu 69. 

3 One of these revolts was nearly latal to the Sultan’s life, another was so far 
remarkable that, while the Siilthn was occupied in the siege of Eaatamhhor, a 
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separate notice in some detail, and tlae repeated successes of 
Malik JSTdib XMur, who had latterly taken liis master’s place 
in commtind of the army in the Dakhan, and who, in the end, 
availed liitusclf of that master’s dying hours to forward his 
own intrigues against the lawful heirs of the throne ’Aia- 
ud-din died of dropsy in his palace at Bohli on tlie 8th of 
Shawwdl, 710 'V nd 

There are some incidents in ’ Ala-ud-din’s story which more 
nearly concern these niimismalio chronicles, such as his as- 
sumption of the title of the Second Alexander, and a notion 
entoriained of a now rehgion, of whicli he was to he the 
praolo, both of which items are testified to hy the coins. 
Bui the most curious record of this Siiltau’s roign is his 
attempt to increase his too-eostly army by administrative 
regulations which shonld lower the prices of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an obscure way, 
that ho contemplated a simnllancous reduction in the sih er 
tankak^ fiom 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit of his 


tiulnilent man called Hfiji Manl.'i succeeded xn getting po'-H's-non of the royal 
paLice at Dclili, and ab-joluioly elcyated a puppet ting, m the slupo of a do- 
feceiul int of ’All, who, hoxmcr, oulj injoycd the doubtful digniij fur a few days, 
for which ho jiaid the foifeil ot Iin he ul — J'llliot’s IIisloii.ina, in 17G 

1 The death of’ \li-ud-din is now pictly well dotennined as having occmiod 
on the Sill of Hhawwal, a it 715 Although Slir Kliiisiu, ni one iii'^tuico, make,', 
it the 7th (Khizi Tvhan ami Dowil Earn), m anolhoi of Ih'j woiko lio fives the 
death of the ono king and the accession of the othei at JhAj) 

or Sih of KhawwJtl (Diwiu Bakij'a Nakiya) (Dohli Aichaiological Journal, 1833, 
p, 39) The Tirikh Muhaiak Shahi confiims the date of the 8(li 

^ Feixshtah’s account of the weights and ineasmos of this peiiod is as follows 
lu ordet to coTnpu'hend the Irno value of tlio money of that day, it is proper to 
slate that a tmihah xvas equal to a tola m weight, wliethci of gold oi silvci , and 
a tankak of silver was equal to dfijitPh, The jiial was a small coppei com, the 
weight of which is not now known some conceive it was a tola, ivhilo others are 
of opimon that tho^i^fff, like the pice ol the picsoiit day, ivoigliod 1| iola» The 
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own payments to tlie 8ipdh^}- We have no specimens of 
these so inappropriately called iddalis, but we meet with 
them on the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(a.h. 725), to which occasion it may be as well to defer a 
more extended notice of them. The associate operation upon 
the prices of provisions has a far more general interest , as 
although the machinery employed implied a certain amount 
of force and compulsion, the main object was sought to be 
obtained by taking payment of the revenue in kind, the esta- 
blishment of royal granaries, state advances to merchants,^ 
and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating the 
supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the oflieial rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be 
styled the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an 
average of town municipalities ; and this 2 ’?((?sj-cquity is 
indeed supported by the natural open-market rates obtain- 
ing at a later period, when money may have been supposed 
to have fallen in relative value. 


man of tlio time of Jalil-ud-dln (Firiiz) ■weighed ‘iO sbs, and each sir weighed 
21 Mas ” — Fenshtah (Brigg?), vol. i p 360, Bomb'iy fcexi, p. 199 

' I obtain tills information, m somewhat of an obscoro form, from the Thiikh 
’A1S.1, othciwise called the Khazoin nl Fuldh, of Mu Khiisru — a curious and 
somewhat rare ptusc work of that celebrated poet The fancies and metaphoiB 
of Peisian verse are here iintraramdled by the leqmremcnts of metre, and the 
author has an oppoifunifcy, of ivliich he has availed himself to the full, of indulgmg 
in quips and qniiks, and veihal conceits, that a Enxopean mterpieter scarcely 
thanks him foi. The woik is other wise highly valuable as a contemporary narra- 
tive of some of the events of ’Alfi-ud-dln’s reign, extending from a.h. 695 to 710 
My own copy of the work was made for me at Dchli, in 1853, from the original 
MS. in the possession of Fawlb Aimn-nd-dm Ahmud Ehhn, of LohhuJ, under 
the supervision of oiii most learned “ Sadr nl Sadhr,” Maulavi 8adr~ud~iin,'^Vo 
has added an elaboiatc commentaij and maiginal notes to aU the difficult pas- 
sages. See also Elliot’s Ilistoiians, m 87, J.lt.A.S ru IT S,, 115. 

» Wc learn incidentally that the MuUd/us -were the leading traders of the day 
— J A.S.B. 1870, p. 31. 
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’AxA-irD-Bfir Mxtieammab’s ENroBCiJ) Eates oe Pkices oe Peotisions, 

ETC. 


Wheat, idiArs- 

Barley, ... .... 

Eice, in husk, 

Hash, Tcteh {Phiseolus radiatus) 

ISTakhud, uSysT, pulse {Om't arietimm) 
Moth, lentil {PTiaseoks acomti 

fohns) 

Sugar, 

Brown sugar, Gur) , 

Butter, , Glii • • 

Oil of Sesamum, • * • 

Salt, lIXw 


per man. 


74 j’dals.^ 

4 n 

5 
5 


>> 

per sir. 

2Jj- sirs, 

3 „ 

24 - mans. 


3 

1 -] 

1 

1 

5 


Tho jda^, as will hereafter appear, is irV of a sikrr tankah 


1 Calcutta piinkd cditioa of tlic test ol 7A'i Baim, pp 305, 310, and inde- 
pendent MSS., also Tabal£2it-i Akbari MS , E I II , No 997, p 61. Biiggs’a 
iclurn of the price of nheatis eironoous tho pci ?«««," of the oiigmal 

had been connpted into hence the statement of “71 jUah per donvuny’' 

Elliot’s Ilislonans, m. 192 The Bombay tost of Eenshtah is light in the 
p, 196 See also Jour. As Soc. Bengal, 1870, p 25, Major Fuller’s 
excellent tianslation of Zia Baini, with comments by Er. Blochmann. I have 
adopted Di, JBlochmann’s emendation of the Persian test of tho Bibliotheca Indica 
in as far as refers to “ 24 ” after “salt,” in lieu of the punted 

jAJtS, VDich, however, IS veiy constant in thevaiious MSS. , hnti retain 
even as I adhere to the pronunciation of Kohrdmf on the faith of the local speech 
of the present day. 
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of 175 grs. ; at tlie exchange of 2s. per iankaJi^ the jical 
would therefore correspond in value to 1^ farthing, or 
rather less, as the 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
the old silver piece. The Bchli sir, of an approximate date, 
IS stated to have boon 70 miskdh, and the man 40 sin ^ 
ISTow, taking the weight of the miskul at the even average of 
72 grams, the sir would langc at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
less than the Troj' pound of 5700 grains), and the man would 
amount to 201,600 grams, or 35 Ihs. troy, and 28*8 ]bs, avoir- 
dupois, or a little over the q^uarter of a hundredweight, or 
leas than half a bushel of wheat.^ To coniploto the evidence 
contributed by this foreign statioian, we must examine a 
second or alternative test, which he introduces, apparently for 
tjiu more ready comprehension of the western world, in the 
form of *a parallel estimate of the Indian man under its equi- 
valent in Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 102 , are stated 
to correspond in weight with the Dehli sit H^Tow, although 
the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this period, in 
their tangible and once current form, woidd only loud to end- 
less complications as bases of calculation, ‘ yot the r/?'OA^thoo- 
retical acheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives ns a curious approxima- 
tion to tliu return obtained from the simple calculation just 

^ Lc III} iroll) flc rin(l(‘, (jni porte le nom de sv ^ ^ ptbe 70 mtMaU, qiu, 

(-stimc'. en duiicnis d’E?ript<', cii valent 102J Qiiorauto w fouiieiit lui mann 
conuait pas dans I’lndt. la nietliode de niG-.iii('r Ics grains 
— JiTol 1 1 E\1 xm p 212 

1 see Oral Colnnol Yiilc, lu liis “Catliayand thc-Ray tlntlier” (JTakliijt Socictj) 
n 4.3S, has adopted the Fienrli estimate of the man, / ( 28 7S lbs 

2 Abiishcl ol whoat is estimated to weigh 60 Ihs aioirdupois -'McCulloch, 
Com Ijiel p, 1397 Piinsep, with less (xact data, made the bushel 80 Ihs. 
avoiidiipois. — ITrtclul Tables, p 113 

*> Eighteen specimons I have weighed in the B.'M., ranging within the peuod 
of A H 655 and 7 17, vary to tlio extent of fiom 37 grains up to 63, 


11 
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formulated. WliatoYer may hare been the weight of the fmsldl 
pi oper in various localities, in many cases tlie dinar continued 
to be a misLil pure and simple , and theory was ordinarily 
consistent m recognising the weight of the silver dirham as 
7-lOths of the gold piece. Under this aspect we have to 
examine a now scale of proportions : the latest and most ex- 
hauslivo authority, M Quoipo,^ has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian mi&hdi at 4‘G66 grammes, or 
72 00 r grams. This return will make the dirham equal to 
riOriOj grains, the sh’=6174 grains, and the »m«=206,983 
grains, or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by 
the French editors of Ibn Batutah,® in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return 
The man of Dehll is stated, on repeated occasions in the Ai’abic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary rath^ or 25 Egyptian 
raih, and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two-tlnrds of a 
h’rench kilogramme of 15,482 35 grains troy, or vath~\ 
kilogiamme, which makes the man equal to 28 78 lbs. 
avoirdupois 

^ Don V Qiicipo, m bis Essai sur les S^stemes MJtriques ot Monetaues dcs 
ancicus pfiiplp-j (Pans, ISoP), mates the Almonuide dimi, tlieoieticpl ivoight, 
3 9b0 qicimmes , gcimal nciglit, 3’94o giammcs The Aiahic iheoietical 
■R'cij'ht, 1 2-)0 giamrars, genual Tvciglil,, 4 22S giammcs The va>,lul (Aiabic) 
of Egypt, tbcoittical wiglifc, 4 720 giammes , general weight, 4 666 guimmes 

2 'VlAl 0 Defipmeiy and D E. Sanguiuetti Pans edition (Societc Asmtiqiie) 
A.D. 1855 

Ibn Datutah tells us that the man ol DcUi was equal to 20 rath of Baibaiy 
11 74 ' AwaAvCs- If.*-* j 

cr'%) cdaA® 

111. 382 

and again— JbJ\^ w p 210 
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I do not follow ont in further detail these woslom com- 
parisons, which arc in a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what may bo termed the intumal evi- 
dence as my tost. Tried by this criterion, India at the 
present day furnishes a very coin[)lc(e h(‘rics of man 
weights,^ which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectly preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightly removed from the standard testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of thu middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision ihe authoriltitive 
weight of the man or other measures of grain, mij.st bo asso- 
ciated with the crucial ie.st of corroborative com eiiuivahmts. 
From time immemorial, in India, coins had btou, to till 
intents and purposes, wei<jJ)ls\ pieces of money, m our sense 
of the term, having* grown out of the archaic use of .sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following* the 
popular form, of small square or oblong plates of silver, de- 
signated by the appropriate name of Famnas 
But when these crude sections of metal, bke the link of tlio 

• The local mans appioximating to this weight still ia use in 1821 a d may be 


cited 111 alphabetical ortici 

Ibfi 

0. 

dr 


lbs 

OA 

dr. 

Aii]ar, Bhu] . , 

27 

3 

8 

Madias 

25 

0 

0 

An]eiigo, Travancoie ,, 

28 

0 

0 

Madur.'i ... ,. . ..... 

25 

0 

0 

Bingitloro ... 

25 

0 

0 

Ming.alor ..... 

28 

2 

4 

Belscnim 

26 

3 15 1 

Keg.ipat.im 

25 

0 

0 

Bellary 

25 

6 

0 

Onnr, in Canara . .... 

28 

S 

0 

,, (maii for cotton) 

20 

0 

i 

T7j].nn ..... .. 

33 

5 

13 

Bombay .. . 

28 

0 

0 

Poiidicherry . . . . 

25 

U 

-H 

C.uw.a, Ciiiiaia 

26 

0 

0 

Qiiilon, Travancoie ... . 

27 

5 

8 

Canard, oiduunily .. 

28 

0 

0 

S.inkafidrOg, Carnatic . 

25 

0 

0 

Couhm, blalabai ., ... 

27 

2 

11 

Senng<ap.’tam— Ixgbt . 

21 

1 

8 

Puna {tnm for metals) 

27 

9 

n 

,. heavy.. 

33 

15 

12 

Eotfi, Ajmii 30 

•—Primscp’.? Useful Tables, p 

0 0 1 
115, and ] 

1 Tnebmopoly 25 

Mr W. 11. Bdjloy’s MS Notes. 

0 

0 
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kniglit’8 chain, passed into the more advanced grade of 
» coined money,” they were stdl scrupixlously made to contri- 
bute to the double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
officially recognized weights ^ Their importance, in the latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available tests 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable lo be 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all tunc and among all 
iialions 2 So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that m later days, under Sikandar bin Biiblol 
(\H. 854-894), tbe idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that the sufficiency of 
tho cloth merchant’s yard should bo instantaneously checked 
by tbe very money of the customer m which he was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
omanciiiating themselves from the inconvenienoes of crude 
baiter, and replacing undefined Imndsful by specific mea- 
sures of weight, may be traced back to tho first contact of 
the jVryans and the Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban comiiumitios of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in the composite table 
of weights preserved in “the 1 jaws of Mann,” of conliibu- 
tions from the mdependont resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

1 Tlieic 13 a ipwial mjuuctioii in M.inu, addrcssetl tn the King — “Let, all 
weiglits and rapasiiri' , Lo well asfcitvuncd Lj luni, and one? W months let him 
re-examine them ” — Manu, viii 42 

3 'Ald-nd-din had gieat trmihlo with this class of lu^ subjects , and amosig the 
panishments awarded loi shit, weighis, find fttbiy distinct punisioiv^for ihe 
pound of Eosh. “Whatever was found deficient'’ in the ai tides puichased was 
made up by “flesh equal to the deficiency,” out seller’s “two cheeks” 

[bnttoeks].— Eegulation i, J.A S B. 1870, p 39. Histoiians, m ^197 
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ready standard of barley — a grain they bold in higli boncnir, 
and beyond tbe cultivation of nbiob Iboir bordsniou do not 
HCMun to bavo progressed in tbo Vedio aged An intelbgc'iioo 
advanced, and tbc subtle fucidtu's of Ukj exotic iinnd Arm* 
brought into Jjlay, tbo tendency u'as clearly toA\'ards iii- 
finitewinals, so tbat t’lie cbecks and counter cbecks liul down 
aro found to include cnerj shade of variety of tbc produce of 
tbe soil tbat buman ingenuity could set against oacb otbor.'^ 

It was tlie duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
tbe latter failed in its full maturity , mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, bad to qualiCj> tbo j>ountlage of poxipy-soed, wliieh 
again bad to go thi’ougb tbe bcvere trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encoui'aged by those tangible 
minutiai, tbe Aryan Brabmms seem to bavo Aenturod upon 
tbe introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so tbat measures of woigbt vanislicd into tbin air (to an 
extent to defy tbe keenest modern Microscopist).'* But m all 

1 AVilsnn’& Jliir Ve(l.i, i pp xli , hii , and m. p. \i Max Muller (Chips i p. 
31) letidui this as “com,” he does not uiv wheat Thf adhevence to uckoii- 
ing b} ])'ulej -coins is curiously shown m the latirTcdie litoiatme, whore, in 
<-pite of the picbcuco of the }aU, “the hai of gold” is defined “as of the si/e of 
thiee barlej -corns ” — "Webor, JZeitsclirifl, xv (1801), 139. I'rof, Weber further 
lomarks that the term ttids/ia is not found at all m texts supposed to he Veihe 

^ “Maim, viii. 131 ^’hosc names of copper, biIvci, and gold [w^uglirs] winch 
are commonly used among men for the purpose ot worldly hubiucss, I will now 
comprihc-nsuely explain 132. The \ciy sm.all mote Avhich may bo dNccnu'd in 
a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men tall it a 
imsaiuiic 133 Eight of those itasatfiius aro supposed equal in juughl to one 
minuto poppy-sced {kkhyd), three of those seeds are equal to one black niustanh 
seed (»«/« sM&hapa), and tliiee of these list to awhile niu'-taid-seed (j7»fu«- 
sar'fhajm), 134 Si\ white muotard-seeds are equal to a imddle-Rized bailoj-coin 
{yava), thiee such barley-coins to one Imhmla [rattika], five hislmtks of gold 
are one masha ” etc. 

3 “Manu, YkjNAVAiKyA, and JTabada, trace all weights from the least 
visible quantity, wdiieh they concur iii nauung trasardim and describ- 

ing as the Yciy small mote which may ho discerned lu a sunbeam p<APsing 
through * a lattice,’ Writers on medicine proceed a step further, and affiim that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Mann, there 
seems to have been a seiious intent and supposed power of 
proof by the test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
st cd The altered conditions of cidturo, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 
calculations, may deny xis the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme,* but there is no doubt that the early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever ready criterion 
by means of smglo or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, 
which from time immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s rati, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional ; and it is from this starting point, 
or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed, each, in its tnrn again, following some readily acces- 
sible product of nature peculiar to the soil. 

’Ala-iid-din, as we have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought so to fit in with 
and confirm the esfcimatod amount of tlio man af to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. ITeither the 175 

a ti cmj enu contains 30 pat amduzt, or atonib tliey doscubo tlie i) asa? e'nu in words 
of tbo same inipoit, with the definitions guen by Manu, and they furnisb another 
name loi it, iaml. Accoiding to them, 8C vofist^ make one or sensible 

portion of . Wiitors on medicine tiace tbis weight (the iati) from the 
smallest sensible quantity in another oidei 

pmamduus, oi atom3=l trasathiu or <oansi 
80 mim=l marieJa, or sensible quantity of light 
6 mm kills = l rdgwx, or hlaek mustaid-seed 

3 }d^ims=-l shenhapit, or white mustard-soed 
8 sheihliapas — l yava, or barley- coni. 

4 yavaa^L gtmjd ox laktild 

A tahitkd IS also said to he equal to 4 grams of nco m the husk,*’— Sir Wm 
Jones's 'W'oiks, -vii] p 870. 
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grain tanJcahs (tho old miaraMika—lOO mtia), nor the newly- 
devised ’adalis of 140 grains (80 ratis), will divide into tlio 
equivalent number of grains now assigned to the man ; but, 
strange to say, the ancient purdnas, whose modern represenia- 
tives abotmd in tho coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
32 rath% or 56 grains, fill in tho exact sum of 201,600 grains, 
without oven the break of a fraclion, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man • 90 pin'd nt(<i represent the s/r, and 3,t)0{) 
give the measure of the man. The rails, however, in eit-her 
case are uneven, \h , 2880 and 115200 , but tins fact need 
not disturb the result, as the rahs in the higher ineasureB of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from the Jyoiisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals. 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in tho quasi 
Turanian division of the Tables of Mann, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds ; but if another section of the evi- 
dence is examined, it will be found that those 5G-gram 
coins do not themselves accord with the thoorotical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a.h. This is a question which will have to be 
treated more at large later in out inquiry, but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important bearing upon 
the point immediately at issue. On the other hand, if wo 
examine the Tables of Manu in their lower or fanciful divi- 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to be 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 
that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights. 
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f^rom wlaatcYer source derived, India is seen to liavo acln'eved, 
in very arckaio periods/ eitker out of kcr maiked mdigonous 
aptitudes, or her frequent ckances of exotic mspiration, a very 
comprekensive system of weiglits and measures, extending to 
Ike elaboration of a binary Troy .scheme/ associated with all 
the es.^cntials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, wkick, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any lecognition of measures of capa- 
city. 

^Ala-iid-dhi Muhammad Shah. 

Ho 130. (Marsden, itcci ). Gold'^ Weights, 168 6, 169 5, 
and 166 grs. DehU^ a h. 704, 709, 711 


Oii’cular area 
1 1 


The legend occupies the full 
face of the coin 

j Iaj Ai 1 


Mai ^ t ^ ^ iiXih 


1 The a?e ol TMann is undefeiinined "Wilson attributes poitions of the ivoik 
to SOO B c (Tiansbition, llig Veda, i p xhu) M "Vivieu de St Martin sa)s, 
“lapenodc des temps hemiques,” if 13tli and 12th centuiies b c, (Etude dp 
Tans, 1859, and rie\ue Goimanique, 1S61, p SO) Max Mullei (Sanskiit 
Liteiature, pp 61-133, and Ins Lettci m Moiley’s Digest, p cicvii) Pi of 
Cowoll piefers “ 3id century b a but adds that it was “ undoubtedly composed 
from older documents” (Elphmstone’s India, p. 249). The Jifotuha Table, which 
is given at full in the general summary of Muhammad bin Tughlak's coin weights, 
13 also supposed to date some centuiies b.c (Uber den Yeda Kalendar, Namen 
Jyotisham, von A Weber Beilin, 1862) 

* There weie separate tables foi gold and silver 

^ Prinsep’s assay of these gold pieces gives a return of touch or purs gold in 
100 paits of 94 2. JalSl-nd-din (Ffifiz)’s gold is placed at 94*6, while Akbar’s 
average mounts up to 100 100.— Dseful Tables, li. 60, 
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1^0. 131. Gold Variety. (Small tlm Ir coin, pale gelil ) 
■\VcigM, 168 grs. Size, -J, orO 71 Jiiclulifimctoi 1331. 

Legends as in the 3 Iolropolitau pieces ll'*^ I’cisiiui charaotc'i's 
follow a clifiVicnt fc-TRlein of wrihii<', and ait vor^ iinperfcctly de- 
fined. Tlu'ho 001}!'^ seem to have been diit'ct rc-Tiiintjigcs of the 
southern gold Miilioiit any attempt al lefining the metal tq* 
to the higher Dchli btamhud ' They furnish, in fihoit, another 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of con-v citing ])lmidei 
into camp currencies on the instant. 

I am indebted to Sir Walter Elb'ot, S.T., for the following 
note upon the southern “ stars,” the paljiablc plunder of tin 
south . — 

“1 do not think the ‘ Aklitar Zm’ can reibr to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited laugo, being confined to the piovince of 
Arcot, and appealing after tho fall of the last of th<» independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Z.mundar began to exercise the 
privilege of coining money 

‘‘The cinroncy of tho Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
uudei the Hindus The standard was the hku (m flravidian, hon, 
pon)f but the circulation was earned on chietly by means of its 
fractional paits, ih.Q pamm or faniim, as is tho case in Tiavancorc — 
tho only existing normal Hmdu state-— to this day. There, the 
dealings of the bazar and the collection of tho revenue are ail made 
mfanmm, but a,s the labour and trouble of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would bo intolerable, the cashiers and serdfs are pro- 

1 the attention of his ]Vra]osty(Akbar Sh5.h), gold and silvei are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called in Perairiu 
dahdahi, hut they do not know above ten degioes of fineness, whilst iii Tndm it 
IS called hdiahbanit as they ha've ticilve degrees, Pomeily the old A«h, ivhich 
13 a gold com cuirent in tho Dakhan, was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees , hut his Majesty has now fixed it at end the round, small gold 
din&j of ’Alfi-ud-din, which was considered to be 12 degiees, now turns out to be 
lOjf ” — Am-i~Akban, Blockmmm, p. 18. 
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vided witli wooden boards, tbo surface of wbicb is studded with 100 
or 1000 Canties, the exact size of a fanavi, which they plunge into 
the heap of coin, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sum and thiow it aside 

“In early times, not only the fanam, but the helf and quaiter 
fanam wcie in use I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impiesb of tho Chalukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other efligies 
of dates fai anterior to the Star pagodas Theie seems little doubt, 
therefore, that refers to the sacks of fanam which Malik 

Eafiir brought from the south and pouicd out bofoic the admiring 
eyes of the king of Dchli, and which the historian has aptly desciibcd 
as showers of “ golden stars ” Some of tho halves and quarters are 
just like little s(5alcs of gold, and a stream of them issuing fiom the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell. The 
ancient coins aie thinner and finer than the more leccnt examples.^ 

“"When the Dewani of the southern, districts fiist camo into our 
hands, at the beginning of the centuiy, tho revenue was all collected 
in famm ” 

1 Tho average •weight of the gold fanam is 6 giams, of tho half fanam 3 grains, 
and the quaitcr 1’ giains 

Tested weights of tho gold Janam, half and quarter fanann, of S India 


Thicc huddlubt fananm, with tho iinpic'‘s of a lion and swoid gis a\er grs 
(Nnnu-.m.itic Gle-inings, Madras Journal, No L fig 38) 19 8 = 6 0 

One ditto, half ditto, with lion only (Nuin GL I 39) 2 ') 

Two Ghalukja vith the hoar (Num G1 XI. G -9) 12 (> = 6 3 

One ditto, qiiaitei ditto (Nuni G1 11 10) 1 6 

One ditto, ditto .... 1 35 

Two Chola Janams 15 =75 

Two ihtto, half ditto . . 6 6=33 

One Chora Jaiiain, -wiih elephant 6 

Two Pandjaii ditto, -with fish 12 3 = 6 15 

Two ditto, ditto, with different type 12 7 = 6’35 

Two fanams, with a fish and monkey 1 i'4 = 7 2 

One ditto, ditto, a little diffeient . 6 8 

One quarter ditto, fish and monkey tjpe 1*4 

Six Velaniti fanams^ of more recent date, probably of the 

Bqanagar Raj.... 35 3 = 5‘883 

Four Bahadmi/«H<?»js, coined by Haidar All, luler of Mysor, 

at the Iken mint 22*8 =57 
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ITo 182 (pi ih fig 57 ; Marsilen, urcv ) Sthcr. ‘Weight, up to 
1C8 grs Oommon.^ Delih. Dates ohserred, A.it 695, 69H, 
609, 702, 703, 701, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710. 711, 7?^?. 73. ‘5, 
714, and 715 

Legends similai to those on the gold currency. Areas as usual ui 
the silver money, with a broad margin fin the lieverse, as followb : — 

No 138 Sliver coins similai to No 132, hut stnick ut 

{Dehli in \ u 703, 705, 706, 708, 710, 713, 714. Weight, 
1 06 gis 

No. 134 {Gold. B 31 a n. 7ll ) Similar coins, in .silver, minted 
tbcLj Deoffir,' in a.h. 714. Weight, 167 grs. 

These coins aie remarkable, as affoiding the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately compieied city 
of Doogi'r, a capital so pocuhaily ulontificd with the histoiy of 'Al'i- 
ud*diE’s early iisu and eventual accession to sovereignty. 

The ycai 711 impie&sed upon one of tho pieces under iv-vicw offers 
a date hut little icmovud ftom the epoch of Niiih Kafiir’s more com- 
prehensive subjection of the central Indian piovinces, of which Deogi'r 
then constituted the metropolis. 

1 Al.'i-ncl-dJn Muhammad Shdh seems to have coined monej enough for many 
futiue genriations, inasmuch a,s -we find that on Timui's conquest of Dchli, m a n 
801, among other plunder specified “ vessels of gold and silver, and money with- 
out count, on winch was the impression of ’Ali-iid-dfu Klul]i,'’ Xafar Nhmah of 
Shorif-nd-djn ’Ah Yc/di (a,i). 1444) — Tianslalion by Oaptda Uolhngs m the 
Dehli Aichieological Society's Joiunal (1852), p. 22. 

Ibn Batutah, in. 261 v . 

^ How Daulatabad, in the Daklian. Lat 19° 57', long 75° IS'.— Hamilton’s 
Hindustan, ii 147 The old name was Tagara See also moie fall notes under 
Muhammad Tughlak’s mint cities. 
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ITo. 135 (pi. ui. fig 59). Silver and copper WcigM, 55 7 grs 
Dates, 702, 703, 704, 705, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715. 

Olvei'sc — j 
Reverse — 


]S[o 136 (pi. Ill fig 60). Copper "Wciglit, 55 1 grs. Dates, 699, 
700, 701, 702, 703, 704, 705, 707, 708, 709, 71u, 711. 

Obverse — j 

[ Area — kIA 

Reverse | Margin—^: ^0 

' 8iih Biiltdn AUvadin, 710. 

The coins, Fos. 135 and 136, are noticeable, as offering the first 
instance in the present senes of the general nso of Arabic numerals 
in recording dates, it having been hitherto ihe custom to write the 
numbers in the Ml length of theu-iespcctive Semitic denominations. 


Fo 137. Copper "Weight, 67 grs 
Obverse — j*kc^l 
Reverse — j Li J 11c 


Fo 138. Copper. Weight, 23 gr&. 
Obverse— Jj.* 

Reverse— 
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0. (Specimen) Inscription of ’ALi-nd-di'n Mnliaimuad Shah, on tho 

arches at the Kutb. (lated 10th BhaVal, i.ii. 710.^ 

j (Jljjs. ^ L'AiriU 1^.1 Lt) 

yiiuJi .<1 ^j\ jjb ^\s^\ j jx.-* 

j^'i\ ASbLsH I ^ ^iiXiOws ^l>ivd tXAJSr’* 

Cm CmC-^Xi ^ CmC-A^UW>3 Cmm^ j 

Mir Khiisrii gives ns the following account of the edifices 
elected and repaired b^’-the BiilUn k\la-ud-d in .—' 

“The Sultan doteimincd upon adding to and completing the 
lUa'^jid, Jhn’i of Shams- lul-di'n, ‘hv building bcTond tho thrias old 
gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,* ‘and upon the siufarc 
of the itonos he engraved the veises of the Knrau in such a maimer 
as eonld not he done even on wood , ascending so high that you 
would think the Kuran w'as going up to heaven, and again dos( end- 
ing, in another line, so low that von would tliiuk it was coming 
down fioin heaven. AVhen tho whole woik was complete from top 
to bottom, he biuH other masjid^> m tlie eity, so stinng tlmf if the 
nine- vaulted and ihonstind-rjod heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in tiie univcisc-cxnako, on the day of rcsun'cetion, an arch of them 
w'^ould not be biokou B.o also lepaired the old masjids, of which 
the walls A\tne broken, or inclining, or of winch tho loof and dome-s 
had fallen lie then lesolvod to make a pair to the lofty iniiua of 
the Jama’i Ma'sjid, which minar was then the single i-olobratcd one 
of the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He fiist diii’cted that tho area of the square before the masjid shonld 
be increased, that their might be ainjilo loom ibi the followers of 
Islam lie ordered the eircumferenec of tho new minar to be made 


1 See Yignette, p ] o6, su3)ru , and Sjud Ahmad s ViOrk, pp. 21, 27, 68, etc. 
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double fcbat of tbo old one, and to make it higher in the same iiro* 
portion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be added 
to the old one,’ The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply. Ho 
also oidered repaus to bo made to all the othei masjids and foils 
thioughout the kmgdom As the tank of Shams-ud-dfn was occa- 
sionally diy, ’Ala-ud-din cleaned it out and lepaired it, and cicctod, 
a dome in the middle of it ’’--Elliot’s Histoiians 

Further accounts of Ala-ud-diu’s completion of the city of 
Siri arc to bo found in Zia Harni; Journal As 8oc. Bengal, 
1870, p 22 , and notices of iho buildings at Debli are also 
given in Mir Khusra’s other work, fcbo Kiran us S’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p. 22, et seq 

In speaking of the Mosque (at tho Kutb) Ibn Batutah 
states — 

“L’ emplacement de cette mosquee 4lait nn boud-khanah, e’est- 
a diroun temple d’idoies; mais, api^s la conqneto do Dihly, il fut 
convertiG on mosqude. Dans la com septentnonale de la mosquee, 
60 troiive ie minai'et, qui n’a pas son pared dans tontes los oontioes 
musulmanes , . le Sultan Xothb cddln [road 'AU-iid-dfuJ voulut 
btltir, dans la cour occideutalo, un minaiet encoie plus giand, li 
on eonstrm&it enviion le tieis, et mourut avant de 1’ avoir acheve . 
le Sultan Xothb [’Ala] eddin avait forme aus&i le piojet do batir 
une mosquee calhoduile a Say, suinomme lo sojoni du Xhalifat 
mais d n’en teimma que le mur faisant face a la 
Mecque, et le mibrab ” — Pans edition, m 152 


COINS OJ? THE MOGHUL INVADERS 

As the leading object of those human locusts, the 
Moghuls, in their expeditions over the more civilized divi- 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder,^ it was seldom that they left 


^ B6,bar’s Memoiis (Erskine), 69 
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any record of their raids oyer tho devoted lands heyond the 
devastation, whioli marked their track. In the case of Khwaj ah 
Kiitiugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dehli, in 097-8 a.h.,^ to be defeated ignominiously at last by 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, the horde over which ho ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Soutliern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni : here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following arc spocioiens. 
In addition to these coins, vdth Persian legends, there are 
others of similar type and fabric, bearing Mongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argim^ (a.h. 683 - 690 )) can he dis- 
tinguish od, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed Tffmglui'i, in the form of crude 
outlines of ^ ?, and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coar&e type of Devanagan letters on the margin 

ITo. 139. Copper. (My eabiuct ) Ghazni. 

Bmall cuculttt* centre 

Margin — 

1 Fcnslitab, i 320, Zia-i-Bam, p, 259, Calcutta tc'.t, J.AS. Bengal, 

1S69, p 1<)0, nnd 1870. p 43, D’OlibSon, n. 520, Bnco, li 61C, Du Guigues, 
in 270, Elplnnstirao’s India, 391, A plan of ’A13,-ad-dfu’s intunciimi'til,, on tlio 
ocoahiou of Tuiglu’b investment of Dehli, in a ii. 703, i-i engiavcd, ni illualiation 
ot Ml, Cumphi'H’b ailicle, in the Jom As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p 2l7 

? Argilu, ivlio lidd Persia and the pio\imato lands, is bpoten oi by Mareit 
Polo as “ King of India,” cap. i. § o. 

A Tibetjui '3o — '^ clih 

^ The Bombay Mhogiaphed tdihon of Wimdf gives the coirccl pronuncmtioa 
of the name The father's name is properly DW 
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No, 140. Copper. (Col Stacey’s collection Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 




4 ^ 


Small circular centre 

Margin — jjjI . . . 4— 


Fifteenth King (a.h 715 ; a.d. 1315). 

The Eunuch Malik Mdib Kafur, the Kazdr Bindn of early 
days, when that sum had been recently paid for him, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Ald-ud-din, now proceeded to carry 
out his schemes with less reserve ; sotting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to leign, ovon to the exclusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khmr Ehand ho selected as Ins puppet 

1 Tlii« Voiipg piijipc’b name is held in pleas nit roracmbrancG iii the Lind m 
1 onnciinn viih one of the li « tils of sentiment the a^-e 1ia& Ic'lt on let oi d At a 
time wJitn the ludt Tinks had «iteii place to the uioie a'.sunilotu e Khiljis, iv'ho 
well* blowly don’cstieatni" tliom'iehfs m their nen home, and in tlieu boldoi laids 
into till d'’ptli- ot tli(‘ boutli irapoiccpiibly becoming Iiidiam/i,d, discovcinig in 
then progitfei. that tlitie evisied a iciy aicliaic local nobility, iihubc clinaiij They 
might -ftcll adniiic, tlicv weie led to .seek foi alliances intli the daugliteis ol the^o 
ancient houses In the piescnt instance, a d.imsel of gentle blood and great 
lepule loi bcautj, the dauglitei of the Eija of Giuciat, named heval Dn/t, on 
Avhose behalf aimios had alieadj been set in motion, wa^ captured, by liazaid, 
Aviih all her escort and conveyed to Hehli, yvlicic her oivn niotlioi, Kmmla Jh'n, 
by a similai chance, was found established as the tavouied wile lu tin Imperial 
Palace. In such piovimity no wondei that the young heir appaicnt appicciated 
her charms, and wias finally permitted to marry her in all form. The (ale of their 
loves has been made the subject of a Persian poem, of 4,200 veises, the produce 
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a cMH, vfhQ was placed on lie throne, under the title of 
Shaliab-iid-din ’XJmar. Aflairs aooniod to he promising for 
the hero of so many southern (janipaigns, who had bi*ougiit, 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even Ins 
most ucquisitiTo master, when Ins own oarecu’ was ime\- 
peotedly brought to a close hy the swords of sona' 
thirt 3 '’-seYon days after tlie death of ’AU-ud-Jin. Tn the 
meantime, as tho rightful siioceissor had been dcpri\ed of 
sight by Kafur, another brother of seventeen, by name 
Muhdrak, was placed in the position of llegcnt for the 
youthful Sultan ; hut he did not long delay the almost in- 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar's capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of his eyes in his prison at Qnulior. 


ISTo 141 (pL hi. fig. 63) Silver and coppei. ’Weight, 5^i r> grs 
Yuy rare. i ir 715 



1 !1 




' 

Vlo 


of the prolific pen of MU Klinsiu (715 

A.H ), entiCed ^ 1 , 3 J 

^\j “The Story of Lln/i Khfm and Dcwal Rln'i” (Sprcngci's Catalogue of 
Oude MSS, p 470) The interest in her talc is, however, sadly shalen by her 
after fate — the penally of her beauty — as the enforced wife of two succeeding 
Sultiiis, one the bi other and nmrderci of her husband, the othci the foul Pariah, 
the Usurper, Khiisru, against whom her proud S&ipftt blood must, indeed, have 


risen. 

1 Ilinditstiui Local Infantry. The Fyle of oitr eaily wars, and Militia, later 
in the day, in Cuttack. 


12 
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SiXTEBNiiiKiNG (a.h. 716-720; a.d. 1316-1320).’^ 

Of all fhe dangeis that besot an Eastern throne, in lati- 
tudes like Dehli, none are more fatal to youthful inonarchs 
tlian the free license of indulgence inseparable from despot- 
ism. In a country -wheie morals wore confessedly lax, and 
sonsualism was elevated into a study, if not a science ; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-day hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtured under a religion which 
demanded but few denials, and where kings, in their degree, 
claimed to be khalifs ; no wonder that these spiritual supe- 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of tho Turk’s 
paradise,® amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and tho coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind tho screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem. It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultan occupied himself 
w'ith every variety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a who had been elevated, in 

the first act of the reign, to tho style and title of Khusm 

^ Zi'd Btum dates the accession of Kulb-nd-din irnb'iiak in ah 717 (tett, 
p 3S1), but tbo Editois, very piopmly, coirect this on the antbouty of Mfi 
Jvbusni’s icoik. 7^6 The Triiikb irubiiak Shalii dies the dale, 

wilh appaient piecision, to the 20th Mahanam, 716 a h. Tho Tabakat Akbaii, 
Budaom, and Feiishtah, all follo-w J?ia B.nni’s error 

2 Cap. IT '‘JRrveaM at Mecca, They bhall lepose on (‘ouelies, tho Inungs 
whpieof slmll ha of thick silk, etc . Theiein [in the garden of heaicn] 
rmiaethm heautems damselsy icfraining then ejes/iom hehohlinq any besides 
ilieir s^owses •whom no man shall have deflow ered befoie them Therein 

be agreeable and beauteous damsels haimg flue black eyes, and kept m pavilions 
/?<)/« public view. "Whom no man shall haie detloweiecl, h(>foia tli nr destined 
nor any genius ’’—Cap lvi ‘^Revealed at Mecca, And theieslmU 
accompany them fair damsels haiing large black eyes, icsembhng peails hidden in 
tlieiy shells : as a reward foi that which they shall have wionght . ^ and they ^hall 
repose themselves on lofty beds Verily wo have cicatod the daimels ofpai aihse hj 
a peenhar creation . . for the delight of tho companions ot the light baud ” — 
Sale’s Koran, edit. 1764 Sec also cap. 77 
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Khan, and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of Kdfui’ in the south, and Ins maslory over the roignius:?: 
monarch, till, in the end, he personally siiporinteudc'd the 
murder of his patron, witliin the private apartments of tlic 
palace, and, amid an indiscrimiiiato slaughter of all })ossibIe 
adherents of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated thione. 

The public incidents of the leign arc comparath ely unim- 
portant. jSTo M'ughals harassed tho soil, no famines alHicted 
tlie people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reliocted 
in tho luxury of tho capital, excites the regrets of tlie con- 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and donomiiiationb, and the in- 
con veniont average advance of 2o per cent, upon tbc lates 
of provisions previously established hy ro;yal edict. 

2uikJ)-ii(l-(Vm Mubai al Shah 

ISfo 1 12. Gold Weiglit, 1(>9*5 grs Colonel (futluic’s collection 
S! 2 ^la^'e pim Kuthdldd, a n. 71d, 719, 720. 


Stpiare aiea. j Entire surface 

^.1 .S!^US\ 

<d]b Ijj jkl! 

AUugin — 

tjKc. JkblL._Ja5 Axljij bdJh 




s^Mf 
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Only throe siiecimens in gold arc known— Eroohn Kura. Kuf. 
p 81, pi. XXI., All. 720; Sir T Metcalfs collection, a tr 719; 
Punsop’s collection, B M. 

This coin presents ns with the name of a new place of mintage. 
We have no diiect means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 
the designation of KutMMd This, however, is the less a subject 
of logiet, as theie seems good reason to suppose that the term iias 
only momentarily applied to that portion of the many-eiticd Behli, 
which had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of 
Mubarak Shah 

Ko 143 (pi. iii fig. 64). Weight, 170 grs. 

Qimilar piece. Dehli, a.h. 716 , 717 , 

J Uj 

Ko 141 Silver. Ciieulai piece. Ddriil KhlAfiit, k-b.,1\1 
Legends similar to those on the square piece of 718, Ko. 145, mfia. 




Ko 145 (ill m. fig 65) Silver Weight, 169 grs. 
Square piece. Dar ul KhUfat, K k 715^,719 
Aiea I 




j L,^ (.>1 1 


Margin — 

43LKS6jw.a ^ ‘ 


I ^ ^Xs^\ jb iKwJl C-^*s 
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Ho, 146. Hew variety. >%lver. Weight, 168 grs. Col Oatline. 
Square pietse. Dur nl Khidfat, An. 71 7. 

Area. 

(jlkLJl (^1 

1 Allj 

Margin — 

Whatovor ’Ala-ud-diE’s dcsigiitj m regard to new syhteius 
of religion may have amoonled lo, it remained to lii& f!on 1(» 
disavow entirely the spiritual siiptoiuacy of all other Kliulifs 
and successors of Klialifs, and to appropriate iliat title lo 
himself. This is evidenced in coins, Hos. 112, 144, 14o, 1 U>, 
which display a siiiiultaiieous change from the comparatively 
humble epithet of ‘‘ itight hand of tho Khalifat," c(c , in 
conjunction with the marginal record of “Struck u( the 
capital, Dehli,” to ho found on xht' caily coinage of the 
reign (Ho. 143), to tho assumption of the style and title ol 
“The most mighty Imam, Oommander of tho h aithfui,” as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of A1 Wasik Billah, accomiianied by a marginal legend, 
showring that Dehli in tins change had arrived at tho lionours 
of a second Baghdad. 

This aiTogation of hierarchical honours is still more cleaxdy 
developed on tho legends of the coins of the year 718. 
wherein Mubarak calls himsell* “Supreme PontiilV’ Khalk- 
fuh of the G-od of heaven and earth.” So that while lliis 
oecentriG jmimg man was parading himself m female costume, 
to tlie scandal of all beholdeis, when tho lit was on him ; at 


„..x: 'i] M 

.dll 
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oilier moments he was devoting himself to superintending 
the dogmas of Islam, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy of a better cause and more consistent teaching.^ 

ISfo J 17 Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs. a,h. 716. 

STow vaiiety. Unique Mr E C Bayley’s collection. 
Obverse — l-J 
Reverse — V\'l ^l!LLailt 

bTo 148 Silvei and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

A.H. 716, 717. Earo. 

Obverse — ^ 

JReverse — VH 

Uo. 149 (pi. lu. fig 67). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
A.n. 717, 718, 719, 720. 

Obverse — VW LjjJlu^las ^U)i1 

JReverse — ^jUaLuJ^ 

jliTo 150 (pi. iii fig 68). Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs. 
A.n. 717, 718. 

Obverse— y\ V IJtXSli -,kj L^j 

Jlevcrse 1 4i]b jpyi ^,ikui 

151 Silver Weight, 55 grs Square ah 71^, 719, 720 

{ Square area, ..oaII ^ki 

Mai gin, <siSI 
Heverse — jjol 

^ Pmshtah says, he built a mosque at Deogtr, “ which still lemains ” — Bridge. 

I 389 Ho also appears to have completed the Makbarrali of ’Ahi*ud-din, with 
its Mosque and Madrissah, in 717 A.n. — Sjud Ahmad, p, 27. 
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Ho. 151a. A similar coin of mine, dated an a u. 719, containing u 
large proportion of silvor, weighs no less than 80*5 guins. 


JTo. 152. Silver and copper. "Weight, 56 grs. 
Square, a.it. 720. 
Ohem~~8ame legend as l^To. 149. 


Jievme~-~vr* AiU. 


ISTo. 153 (pi. iii. fig. 71). Copper. Square "Weight, 66 grs. 

3S"o 154. Copper. Sqnaie. "\V"oighi, 38 gjs. 

Diverse — Jjui 
Reverse— iyasser 


Seventeenth King Ca.ii. 72 (>; a.d. 1320 ). 

The leading point of interest, in the historical sense, of the 
present reign, is the .sudden and unanticipated re-establish - 
inent of Hindu supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Muslim prestige. Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and loss objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to be differently told. If any moinber of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tribal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert- 
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ing tlieir j)kce and position against tlie diluted nationality 
oJ' tie Imperial Court, — ^if any such had initiated or been 
commissioned to lead a crusade for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, the followers of the Prophet might, per- 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Islam, now inconveniently placed behind the line 
those odious jMughals had drawn betw^een Hindustan and the 
western "world. As it was, the unclean JPdnah} the favoured 
minion of the departed king, while outraging the new cieed 
he pictended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of the throne, whom the gold of the 
Dakhan had often won before, was unable to pretend to 
association with the high caste Hindu Rajas, whose resources 
and courage might, at this moment, have proved equal to the 
restitution of the ancient landmarks, could they but have 
accepted, as of old, a single prominent leader, to bo Maharaja 
Adlurdja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities wliich 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo- 
inoration. The Muhammadan biographer of the day is almost 
pathetic in his horror of K^irdns desecrated and used as scats, 
and jnilpits degraded into pedestals for Hindi! idols ; or the 
equally grave offence, in the eyes of the faithful, of Kliusm’s 

^ ^ an indmdual of low caste, chiefly Piiiplo’\ ed as village 

•watckicen, galekcupoio, porteis, etc Of the ilii»o teims foi LhiS people — 
ftist IS a couiteous oi couciliatiug leirn, the 
second IS .1 tcini of leiiluig , the third a nacie appellative without implication.” 
Molesworth’s Mmathi Dictionary. “ The Pmnaiy is a lliiidno outca-.t, who oats 
flesh of all kinds, and is doomed so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house 
within the towm.” — Diiggs, Fensbtah, i p. 3S7, note 

Captain Giant Dufl, m ennmeiatnig the divisions of cd&tcs and ti ados of the 
normal village sjstem in the Dakhan, speaks of the Mhu) oi JDker as the vciy 
lowest ordci of Shunkcijatee except the Miaig , the Mangs aio not so in- 

telligent as the Wiars , . , . both the one and the other . . aio exceeding filthy 
lu many lespects.” — ^History of the Mahrattas, London, i82G, p. 31. 
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taking to wile tlic Hindu Princess 'De.wal Dhl, the widovr of 
the late Sultan, and ihe coincident distnbiition of other 
Muliammadan woincn to Idolatrous masters. Amid all those 
overt acts, the ITsiu'pcr scorns to have outwardly professed 
Islam, he styles himself Nasn'-itd-din, ‘^Defender of the 
!^\uth,” W~art Amir ul Mkmuuu\ but whether he refers in 
this term to the late Sultan or to some imaginary ‘^Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” is not clear; and his titles were 
repeated in the public iiraycr witli a^s much formalitj' as if ho 
had been a most orthodox believer. 

For the rest, the incidents of his reign are soon told Wo 
have the usual attompi at exterminating all the adhorouts of 
the late monarch, profuse distnhntion of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach the influential noUes of the old Court 
Among the rest, Faklir-ud-din Jhid, the son of (ihazi hog 
Tughlak, Covornor of Baibalpdr, who chanced to have re- 
mained in Delili, seems to have been cither bought over or 
intiinidutcd, nnti] ho had un opportunity of escaping and 
joining his lathoT, who, supported by the Govotnor of U'^clih, 
defeated the army of Delili sent agaiUvSt iiim, and finally 
advancing upon the capital, secured an easy victory over 
the forces of Khusru, who lied ignomimously li'om the held 
only to he dragged out of his place of coneoalraent and 
hehcadedd 

■No 155(pl. iii fig. 73) Silver. Weight, ] 45 grs JJwgm, ah 720 
(Original coin, lu the Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal ) 
Coaisely finiphed piece, in apparently inferior metal. 


^ The TdziUi MutdiaL Shahi tivts. the lUte of Khusm’s acecbsion as. uth ot 
Kabl ’ul aw wal, a ii 721 , and assigns, him a loign of foui month-, and some tUjs. 
The cvact date of his execution is not given, but Tughlak Shah is slated, to have 
been enthioncd eailj lu Shabin, 721 a h. I'cmbtah h.as the l&L Shabin, 
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Centie. 

iLuJ 

j-jU1 


Margin — tbUjeu-* a 


Lji^l j»s\j 

jS ^ )\ 


l!To 156 (pi ill. fig 74) Silver and copper Weight, 55 7 gis 
Eare 


Centie. 

>Lm) 


Margin — 


LjtJiJl j*a\i jkkti: 

u ; 1 J* — 


Eighteeisth King (a.h. 730-725; a.d. 1320-1325). 

Ghazi Beg Tugliluk, by birth a Kwramnali Turk,’ from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a pri- 
vate soldier under Ulugh Ehaii, the brother of ’Ala-ud-din 

’ ^Aji, Ifcii Batutah, in p 201 “ Turc*! connus sous le nom Karaonmh, tf 
qai habitent dans Ics montagaes situces cake Ic Smd ct lo pays des Turcs ” 
See also Lee, p. 125 Maico Polo’s account of tins tribe is that tbeir Taitu 
sires followed Nagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled m these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, pro- 
duced the race to w^hom the appellation of Karaunas is given, signifying, in the 
language of the country, a mixed breed , and these are the people who have since 
been in the practice of oomnutting depredations not only m the countiy of Beo- 
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Kliilji ; liis courage and capacity, howerer, speedily won lum 
a gcncraFs baton, and we find bim promoted in tlie early 
days of 3uifcb-ud-din MubMc to (be important frontier 
command of Daibalpur, us Lord of tbe Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mugbals. Prom this 
position, his victorious advance upon Lohli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was finally induced to accept. Ilis rule was inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon the Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hmdii subjects wore gradually reasserting their 
proper position in the social scale, in defiance of the pro- 
judiccs of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which scorn to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Fakhr-ud~din Juua, now de- 
signated as llla<jh JOdn, was entrust, od with this command, 
the Military Yicoroyalty of the Lakhan, and started for 
"Warangol on his first expedition in 721. Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 

barbe (Euclbii) but m cveiv otbci oountrj to 'which thej ha'vo aomh " Marsdou 
(1818), pp. 87, 90, Bohii’b edition, p, GO, IVOhbson, iv 46, Ousolej, Oucutal 
Geogiaphy, p 140, Sherif-ud-din’is Timur Hoc, c xl\., Pottingei, pp 58, 130, 
Peiriei, Car , tv an Jouineyg, 1857. pp 113, 431 

Sluims-i-Siraj ’Afll mentions in bis Taiikh Pird/ Sh^hi that ho has given a 
full account of the pai outage ot Tughlak Sh.'ih la his Manikib-i-SultS,)! Tugblak. 
No copies of this woik hare been, di&covcicd —Elliot’s Histonans, lu. p. 271. 

The KluilSsal <il Tawavlkh speaks of a bcadition that lub mother vv as a Jalm of 
the Punjab 

tijj iL-ilsaj j\ »\ 
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treason to liis sirc.^ Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain paitios to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Ikluhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, fiom whence 
he succeeded in etfectually blinding his lather as to his real 
designs, by supplying bim with a sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance. The second invasion of the south 
was more successful, Bidr and "Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar Ueo, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Sultin at Dehli, and the Hindii 
name ofAYarangol was obhterafced fur a short period in the 
new designation of Sult^npur. 

In 724 A.if. the Sultan proceeded in person to Bengal, 
whore he loeeivcd the submission of Shahdh-ud-din Bvghrah 
Sftdh^ and carried the turbulent BalmlUr Shah, King of 

^ This is Ibu BatulaU’s account (iii. 208). Zii Barm veils the damaging fact 
undo! gcneial dot.uls 

" I luuc already adiextc'I to ZiS, Baim’s mjstiike=; in rcgaid to the mdi\idual 
monarch then icigmng m Bengal the oiigmil on or mxy veiy well ha\e aiiscii 
fiom th( similaiily of the names of the giandfather and grandson 1 append, 
without luithci comment, the pas'^age in question as tiauslatcd hv Protci'-oi 
Dowson ‘‘"V^Titn the Sultin loachod Tnhut, the iiilci of Laldinanti, Sultan 
Na.3u-ud-clin, came foithivith gicot lospect to pay homage 1o tlir Sultan , and 
without thi swoid hang called into lequisition, all the Huts and Eanm of the 
countij made then submission TVit.'a Khan, looter-son (pisa? t Ihxuuala) ot the 
Saltan, held the tciiitoiy ofZafaiahad, and a force luaing hoen a'^ugued to him, 
he hiought the whole countiy uudei the imperial lule. Eahdtlui Shah, tlie rulei 
of Sunai-ginw made some lesistance , hut <x eoid was thiown upon hl^ neck, and 
he was conducted to the Sultin. All the elephants of the countij weie sMit to 
the loyal stables, and the army acquired gieat spoil in the campaign. Sultan 
Kasir-ud-dm hnd shown gicat icspect and submis'-ion, so the Sultan gave him a 
canopy and a baton, sent him hack, and placed Lakhuauti xiinloi his lult' 
Bahadui Shih, the luler of Sunai-ganw, was sent to Dchli with a lopo lound his 
neck, and the Sultan returned towaids his capital triumphant , . ’’—Elliot’s 
Historians, lii. 234. 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Delili. On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the J^ulttin had infatuatcdly in- 
stalled ITIugh Khan as Yicoroy at Dchli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father’s return in 
triumph to the capital, when ho advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional onf' stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception, cunningh 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Siiltiin and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, whose mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission.^ 

ISTo. 157. Pale gold. Weight, 172 4 grs. B M A coarse coin 

Olvme—j^i\ jd j ^IkLull 

The Sultan, the Gh^zi, Glutts ud dunya wa ud din 
ATbu-I Muzaffar. 

Reverse — Area, j^\ 

The Second Alexander, iight-hand of the Khilafat, 
supporter of the Commander of the Paithful 

Margin-^ ..... 51 iAfe L^ja 

This is, perhaps, the most curious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
preparation and issue of coin on the accession of a now king. In 
this instance thoie was less need of such secondary demonstration, 
as the elevation ot Tughlak Shah was virtually unopposed ; and yet 
we see the State officials so piocipitating the hiumisniatic proclama- 
tion of their chosen Sovereign as to put forth money with Ids name 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongi’uous titles of a formei' 
Sultan, one of whose obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the uigency of the moment, while an appropriate die was 
in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 

1 Z'm Bami suppi esses the fact of the intention, but Ibn Batutali la franh and 
outspoken on the subject. 
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titular designations approTcd of by tbe reigning monarch, -wHch 
cleai'Iy foUow^cd, in their pious tenoiir, a very different order of ideas, 
to the vam-glonous boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro- 
gant assumptions of Pontifical pi ecedence. 

Jifo 158 Gold. Weight, l70-2 grains Yery rare. 

AH. 721. 

Obverse — ^ LtjJl 

The Sultan, the fortunate, the testifier, the Ghazi, 
Ghias ud dunya wa ud din. 

Reverse — ^Area, VTt AiUj 

Ahu-1 Muzaffar Tughlak Shah. May God illumine 
his testimony. 7J1 

Margin — 


No 159 Gonn Weight, 168'8 gi’s. Dehli, a.h. 7i?l, 724, 725. 


Ciicular area. 








Square area. 


Matgm — 

AjL«kS^j) ^ bj*dss^ iikto 

No. 160 Silver. Weight, I70'2 grs Bare Deogir, ah 721. 
Area I 


s\ ili 

j^\-j j^UaLuJi 


JAJS 

LjijJl cLjUr; 


Margin — 

Aj\ax^ ^ ^ iUiij tilCJil ijjb (_^.A 
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No. 161 (pL iii. fig. 78). Silver -Woiglit, 170 grs. (Several 
specimens range as high as 1(59*8 grs ) Bare Similar com 
to No, 160, hut struck at Dohli m a.h 722, 728, 7il4, 

Margin — 

<Sj JJ ^ ^ OiJJb 

No. 162. Silver. ’Weight, 162 gis Colonel (luthrie. 

A Bi^vgal rom. 

Pollowing the ordinary details of the Imperial mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial coinage The marginal records are 
oblitoratod, but there can ho little hesitation in associating these 
pieces with Tughlak Shah’s expedition to Bengal. 

No. 163 (pi. ni. fig. 79). Silver and copper. Weight, 64 grs 
Air. 7 P.0, 721. 

Oherse — Vf* j LjjJI 1 .LJU& 

Bmrse — Area, ifl.ii j!kx) 

Margin—'!^', ^^cTf Hrih Stihun (rgiisudhi. 

No 161 (pi iii fig 80). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 gis 
TJ.'ites obbcived, a n 720, 7')J, 722, 723, 721, 725 ^ 

Ohersc — ^ Ujia!! ^lkL«.l\ 

Jhvnse — ifVA j)\ 

No 165 (pi ill fig 81), Copper. Weight, 53 grs Bare 
Ohoerse — 

It f verse'- ilA 

1 In t^YO •well ascertiuned instances the unit nin'i on to 720 Mr Frcclmg 
long ago ob^cisod tlie one cvaiiiplc, and Majoi StubWs latest ',clec-tioiis furmsli 
a sucoiid and indubitable instance of the insertion of a final n ~ G, I do not, liow- 
c\cr, attach any iinpoitance to these ciude dofmitions of the 1, -which may well 
have hcen a mac ignoiant lendenng of a legitimate r = 2 
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P. Ibn Batutab has preseivcd a record of an inscription of 
this monarch, on the Jain’i Musjid, at Multan, which ho 
states he had himself seen, to the following ctToct — 
uiXdlj cl-wLi i j:^\ LiA.ds 

I have encountcied the Tatars on twenty -nine occasions, and defeated 
them, hence 1 am called Malik al Ghazi (ni 202) 

7j{i Barni has a passage much to the same otfcct, p. 416, 
text 

We have no extant inscriptions of this Sultan, hut he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in the stu- 
pendous Fort of Tughlakabad, the construction of which is 
^tated by the author of the Tdrikh Mubarak Shahi to have 
occupied a period of more than thiee years. The site of the 
town is prominent on the accompanying plan of Dohli, 
situated four miles due cast of the Kiitb Minar and ten 
miles south of the modern city The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the sun'ounding hills, 
and within the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty-seven arches, is placed the cc|ually solid 
mausoleum of the king. The whole undertaking, however, 
proved emmently futile, as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his accession.^ 

1 Syud Ahmad’s Asar us Sunadeed, p. 29 , Fergus’^ou’s Ilisloij of Axclutecture, 
n p. 663. 
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BENGAL COIN'S 

I haye to Lving up tho uri‘oars of no less ili.aii tlir-o Tn’iigal 
kings, who flourished m undistinBod ohscurdy as far as im- 
perial isni at Delili was coiieeriK'd, and to rewnme llio lliroat] 
of the local liistoiy, sovored for tiic time being, with flic roigii 
of ’Ala-ud-diu (p. id-f). 

II SllAMS-UD-IlfN FrilUM. 

We gaflier from Ibn EatuiaVs eluoniclo, already i[uoted at 
page 140, that Sliaras-nd-diu FiruA, tbo son of N tVar-ud-dia 
Mahmud Bmjhra KhiU^ was reigning in 'Wcslern Eongal 
at the period of Muhammad hm Tughlak’s ahortiyo rcvolf 
against his o'wn lather in 72 J -2 a rr. To his Ooiirt fh>d many 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out iheii 
treason in the face of ival or imaginary diilirultios. Beyond 
this wc learn but little of his power, or the proniiiiont eieiifs 
of his reign ; indeed, his coins alone O'.rablish the fact of hi.-i 
possebsiou. of Ijuklmauti during the period endu’aced betweer 
the yctu’s 702-722, and (at some moment; of his ownerbhip 
of the Eustcni Brovince of Bengal represented by the mi it 
of Soikirgaon. A subordinate incident is doveloped in tie 
legends of the coins, tliat he felt himself sufTieiontly fitia in 
his own power to discard tho supen rogatory adjuncts of ik 
scout or lelation.ship, and relied upon tlio simple alHrmuiion 
of his own position as thfi Sultan jjliaLJl . 


13 
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Shams-ucl-din Fh uz Shall, 

Ko IfiB (pi VI fig 3) Silver. Weight, 168'4 grs. 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 702/ 715, (Col. Bush) 7SsQ, 722. 


Ebtuhse. 

.'l\ 






Obveuse. 

iU. 

J ^ ^ - '» 


Margm — [<ioU.«^3 J cM/"* 4_^ 


No. 167 Silver. Weight, 108 grs. Unique. 
Sonargaon, a n. ^ Type as above. 


in. SHAIIAB-UD-DI'K BTJGHHAS SEAH. 

BTeithor Instoiy, icoidcntal biography, nor numismatic re- 
mains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
.seem to indicate the biief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-din Fii iiz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of lialban. 

The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined — if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault® — 

^ Sec dlsu Patlidu Sultans ol Hiudustan, old edition, p 37, com dated 702 a h. 
Tins com ivas fliot puLlishcd in 1843 I then lead the date as 702 ah. I was 
not at the time nmei^ied in the decipherment ol Aiabic numhers, and probably 
fiom the Toiy ditScnlty of pLicing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the 
accuracy of my oiigmal mteiprelalion I mention this fact, as I am at present 
unable to rcfci to the com itself 

^ The uiame of this Icing does not appeal in any of the lists contributed by 
Babd Rajendra LM, who was commissioned to make a .selection of the moie 
remarkahle corns from the grand total above named 
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to lliroo examples amkl tho 13,500 accumulated .spccimeufa ol 
the currenoies of other kings of tho land over which ho tom- 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his sf atus hi the general 
list of the potenlatoa of the century in which he lived. Jto 
date or place of nimtago is preservod on his t'xfanfc nionc), 
and tho single additioual item suiiplied hy their aid is Ins 
personal or proper name, winch appears on thoir surfaces as 
iAsj ; a crude outhno which might suggest a doubt as to the 
eonclusiveness of the transcription of now eontldontly 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand- 
father’s title of a name which was even further dis- 

torted from tho Turki original hy tho conversion of the 
medial j i into tho \{ruafular ^ or 3=^4 For tho 

rest', tlie pieces thomselvos, under the niecluiuical tost, in 
thoir make, the forms of tlieir letters, awl tho tmour of th('ir 
legends, ovidoiitly follow closely upon Shams- ud-cl in’s mint- 
ages, and as clearly precede tho money of the sauio locality, 
issued hy (JhiAs-ud-din JUtluitlui' Hhah, who, in 724 \.T[., 
diove this, his own hrotlnw, Hhaluih-ud-din, to take refuge 
with Iht Sultan, (fhias-itd-dhi 'J'nghluk Shdli. Jlhihd(lui.’s 
career has }Gt to be told in (‘oimexion w'lth his own coins, 
hut to dispose of Shaba b-iid-din,-'’ as far as the exorcise of his 

1 Tlip anoioiit name nf ,»i WX. of BokhJna notorioti ni 3.50 a ii 
cJ jr- 

(Priylin llt’i’rasio Nnmmum Mii!iamm.i(l inoi um, pp. 139, 593 .57H), w.is ^sut- 
ji'ctcd lo ‘•tiango I'lutaLious on Indian soil. Mi authoiityfor tliesubstUnUon ot 
the liiidl i' in place ol the vowd\ domed from Ibu Bitntah, ttho unihumly 
^tritcs the ivoul with <in ^ (in, 231 5, 293) Finshuh p, 131) has ^ 
■nhonee Stewnt’b (p 71). How gate tho name as A'tii/, and Biiggs ns. 

Kuna (t pp 2G5, 270, etc) 

* Those t\ho dchcht m inteicsinig coincKlcnccs migln; hoo, in this naino of 
Shahdh-ud-din, a raost temptuiif opportunity lor assoeuiting hnn tyith a really 
impoitant accord hy the Indigcucs ihcuibclseb, inscribed on a atone slab in tho 
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mint prerogatives are concerned, he seems to have abdicated 
any .such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 

fort of: CliunSr, setting foitli llieu -nctoiy over a Shahrili-nd-din, 

quoted .is acting iindei Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 13P0 (a h 734) , 
but I confess I do nof ni^solf cncouiage the identification Chiirnli certanilj' 
not out ot the lanae of access from Bengal, but other men of maik may ha-vo 
filled fill-, command, and the name of the foiticss itself is neiei hcaid of in re- 
feiencc to the afiaus of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those caily dajs though 
the main load of communication between the two capitals of the noith and the 
south took Its couiso Ihiough lladfion oi Kanauj and Jannpoic. The insciiption 
is otherwise well woi thy of farther examination, in as far a.s it concerns the historj 
of impeiial influence upon pioximate localities , and as such I tnansciibe both the 
text and Dr Mills’s translation of the brief passages which chance to illustrate 
the goncial subject. 

Terse 6 



“By Muhamwap, lord oi the hostile Yavanas Shahab-itd-din- and the rest, 
though an enemy, was Saihaja, the treasure of benignity, 6mplo>cd as piime 
ministei.” 

Yeise 11 

930.0 ^ 



“Sunn at 1390, in the month of Bhadia, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thui[>d.i\, was the kingdom set fieo fiom M\lxk SiiAiivn-UD-DfN, acting undei 
the piolecting faioui oi Saii..vjv Deya aforesaid ” 

— (Sec Jouimal As Soc Bengal, \ol i , 183G, p 341 ) 

Tlieie weio scvoial iSliaJidh-uil-diiiSfmw. of piomiuence iii these d lys Among 
the icst (^USl uliCU ft the Court of Tughlak j 

Shhh ^Zia Baim, text, p 121) Suhscqneuth desciibcd as < 1^ 
cJUsL, C— *UA) (P 454) m tbe official lists of Muhaium.id Inn Tughlak s 

nobles, and mentioned by reikhtah as having been im e=ted u ith the of 
Nusaii (text, 1 p 238, Biiggs, i p. 412). if it i& eoircclly placed m 

73’’ r — 21° O', would sc.uccly, howeioi, assoei ito his scpiie of action with Chun.ai 
(83°— 25“ 6') Latei in point of time, theie was a Sliahab nd-din, IMUna, who 
was entitled 2fusn‘t Khun, and entrusted with the thaigo ot Bidi in ah 742 
(Penshiah, i, 4‘24), and who veiy shoitly lehuUed against his lord (Elliot’s 
Historians, in. 247). 
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Suzerain; and though Zik Barni^ affirms that ho was cYf-nl- 
uully reinstated in his dominioir, it is not clear under what 
terms and conditions ho was porniitted to hold liLs flelegai.-d 
rank. 

ShiMl-iid-iln Ihujh ah ^hih. 

ITo. 1(58 (pi. vi %. 4) Sdvtr. AYualil, gir 

Mint (illegible). Two corns only, Col. (luiliuo 
Type as tihual 

Obtebsu. 

6U> UdM jAli^\ 

Margin, (remainder illegible) —JloJis 
IV. BAHADUR SHA'H. 

The single point in the biograpliy of Bahadur Shah wliich 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibii Batutali records, with sufficient distinctness, that he eon- 

^ j ui-'U^sfc. J.AJ j 

Calcutta tp\t, p. 4jl kd»s 

_j 

DcnbMa'h, Bombay text, p. 2^54. 

Buggs's yeibion clilTers matciiallj Iroui tlio original tc^t ICO) 


Rrvi fisr. 
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quercd aud set aside his regnant brother Shahdb-ud-din^ at 
some time prior to Ghias-ud-din Tughlak’s reasscrtioii of the 
ancient suzeramty of Dchli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual canying away captive the 
oilondmg Bah.idiir, who was, however, soon to bo released 
and restored with added honours,’ by Muhammad bin 
TughluL, shortly after his own accession. Indian liomc- 
aiithors, who so rarely lefcr to the affairs of the Gangctic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bahadur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ala-ud-din J^liihammad in 
A IT. 700,^ assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
repose until ah 717, when he is stalled to ha’ve broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
fao celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers wore in the matter of Ndsir-ud-din’s 
Xirolongcd reign, wo may freely accejjt Ibn Batutah’s state- 
ment as the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
tlic demands of the, up to this tune legible, dates on the coins 
■which Bahddur xnit mto circulation in Bengal I might 
have some doubt as to the eonclnsiveiicss of the readmg of 
the date 71 0 on his money in the Eooch Bahdr iroumdki 
but I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occuiriiig bctiveen 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a sus]iicion of an originally imperfect die- 
rendering of the for ^j«y!l£=20,'‘’ which would bring t 

T.xbaUt- 1 -AkLau jJ Ss.> jj 

See also ilid, Baiiu, printed edition, p '101. 

2 Steivait, p. 75 , Feiishtah (Riiggs), i. lOG 

’ Among moie critical Aialnc scholais than the Bengal mint masteis evci 
dtftctcd to be, this iioint would have been easily determined bj the in&oition ox 
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the oorrooted range of Baliddura dates to 720-724 ; but even 
these figures leave something to be rcconcih'cl in relcreueo i(» 
their ossockte places of mintage, for in 720-722, liis father, 
Shams-ud-din i^’i'rui?, was clo.irly in possession of t iie already 
commemorated “ but Mieli an anoirndy might 
be explained by the suppo^it.ion that T>aiiadur, in the eailiei 
days, used the name of LalJuuotf) as a g‘eogra]fin(*aI expres- 
sion for a portion of the dominiont, ordinarily administered 
from that capital Undoubtedly the fiiwi, nppi'araiico of tin' 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, ■* Sonargaou,” 
occurs on the coinage of his father, but oven this sign of dis- 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogetbc'V opposed 
to a continuance by Ihihhlur of the loose usage of {Janip 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as tlio general term for tin' 
division at largo, or inconsistent with the siibsidiaiy legiti- 
mate employment of the designation of tho province on a 
coinage offcctod anywhere withm its own houiidurios, — either 
of which simple causes may haxo prevailed, and been utiliiicd 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior nicaumg chanced to 
be designed, as impljdng that Bahadur himself had special 
successional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Shah’s intervention in the aflairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of tho ejected 
Shahcih-ud-din against the usurpation of his hrodier Bahadur 
The result of tho Imperial expedition to tlie south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bahadur yhah, 
but among the first acts of the new Sultan, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the otfender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 

omissioii of llio conjunction j vaUf -whicli, as. a lule, is lequucd to couple the units 
and the twenties, but is not used iMth the touts and tins 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
fclio interests of tbc Imperial father and son, in tlieir newly 
o&tablislied dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, wore independently advocated by the opposing 
members of tlio royal lino of Bengal, whose, family tree could 
sliow so much more ancient a senes of regal successions than 
thoirpar%'-onuf^uzerains, whose elevation dated scarce tlvn years 
back. One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by comlSTo. 186, in the legends of nhich 
Bahadur acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak over Eastern Bengal during a.h. 728d The sub- 
jection seoins, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a.h. 730, Bahadur appears to 
have reverted to an independent coinage, in a now capital 
called after his own title Ohtdspitr (com llifo. 170), and in 
A H. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
com in Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
sldn, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of tho empire. 

1 Ibu Batulali gives tlit lolloping aJfbtional paiUcukis of Itilifidui’s lo- 
mstiillatiOii — “ T1 [Muli.xmm.id bm Tuglilak] lui lit de nombieuv eadpaiix en 
aigcnt, cbcvf>u\, olcpbants, ct le lenvoja dans son rojaunio Ji e\p6dia avee 
lui ie fibs do sou fioie, Ibi.tlntn il couvint <ivoc Behadour Bouiah qu'ils 

possedciaient ledit loj.uime p.u ogales imutios, quo leuis noms figuiorau’ut 
CDfecmblc sm les nionuaics, que k piieie sciiiit faite on Icui noui eommun, et que 
Uhijdtb eddin Luvciiait son nkMobammtd ibt Beibalh commo otage 

prbs dtt sou-veiain de Undo Gbiyatb eddin paitit, et obsena toiitcb les pro- 
luesscs qu’il avait laitcs , sculemcnt il n’eiivoya pas sou fils, comme il avait etc 
btipule II piotcndit quo cu dcniiei s’y etait lefiise, et, dans son discoiirs, il 
blessa les comcnances Le bouveroiu de I'liide fit niaielicr .on secoiiis du lik de 
bon fibie, IbI^lb^ln Kban, dos tionpos dont lo coamiaiidani etait Doldji attatary 
Elies combattuent Glajfilli eddin et le tuerent, ellcs le 
dcpomllbrent de sa pean, qu’on rembouna de paiUe, et qu’oii piomoiia ensuiti' 
dans les provinces Yol lu. p. 316 
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JBnhMto Shah. 

Fo. 169. Silver. Size, vii toviii. Weigiit, ordmuriiy, 1(56 gi"?. ; 
one example ia as liigli as gis Han'. Lakluiauti, A.n 
710? 711, 712, 7-3, 7~l’ {h(>rd), 720, 721, 722 

OnT;-F.RSE. [ 

^Lu) y\ 

No. 170 (pi. vi. fig. 5). Silver Weight, IGG and 1613 grs 
Very rare. Two coins Ool Cruthiie Second mint, Glnubpvir, 
Date, 7 JO. 

I have re, served for its more appropriate place among 
J^ruharamad bin Tughlak’a own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bahadur Shah ni honour of his 
Suzerain m A.ii. 728 (JSTo. 186, p. 21d). 

1 The dates 7 3, 7 4, may, pereliancc, be obhteiatert rccorih of 723, 721. I 
ha^« placed them araoxig the lower hguies. hut Iha\o no aaaction lor rctamuig 
them in that posiUoii, 


Uni iw: 
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Nineteenth Kino (ail 726-752, a.h. 1324-1351) 

The destinies of Tntlia were suiTendorotl for twenty-sovon 
years to the eccentric domination of Mnhainmad bin Tiighlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship— generous to pro- 
fusion, an aceomjilished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his day 
Against these many merits had to be sot a determination 
which hesitated at no means m the compassing of his own 
ends — a ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combmod with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
allow desxiotism to run mto insane fury at any sign of oppo- 
sition to his ivill. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioncd measures with an utter disregard of human suf- 
fering, as instanced m the transportation, in some cases with 
brutal violcuce, of the inofiensive citizens of Dehli, en 
for the more pmpose of filling his newly created city of 
Deogir or the extermination of whole tribes as if they had 

^ The foUowinjf .iccount of Ihn Batutah, who was in pan an eyp-wiincss of the 
tianfaactioiis icfeiicd to, will giyo some idea of the honoi? pcipetiatccl in cariy- 
in!> out thib edict — “ The Sult.'tn oideied all the inliabitants to (init the plate , 
aiid upon fcomc dtlaj being oimced, he made a pioclamataon, etatni!^ that 1711 , it 
person soevci, being an inhabitant of that city, should be found in any of its 
houses or streets, should receive conihgn pumsliment Upon this they all went 
out, bnt his scivanls finding a hhnd man in one of the hou-os and a bedridden 
one in auothei, the Emperoi commanded the bedndden man to be piojcetcd fiom 
a bahsta, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to Biiulat.ibfid, which is at 
the distance of ton days, and he was so dragged, but ius limbs dropping ofl by 
the way, only one of his legs was hi ought to the pilace intended, and was then 
thrown into it, for the older had been that they should go to this place, ’When 
I entered Debli it was almost a desert.” “Its buildings were very few , in other 
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been vermin j whose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Tsl&m. 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more ningniiicciit than hud Ijeon given to any 
of his prcdocesRorfa . eircunisfances, hov.'o\or, \Y(Te advei'be to 
tho pc rnianoiiec of his powtT Tlie dominion (‘overnig twenty- 
throe provinces,^ or independent, nationalities, hc'canii', in the 


lesportii il Wiit (iiiilo ein])ty ” — r)i licoe,. oditi'm, Onput.’! Traii>. lOuiii, p H4 

JOpuUi C'liUou, 111 p 31 


1 

Sua(l|-u!(liu 

llni'lfdl.th Oman n.ilif do 1' pioiuicf do Ou.l T'* 

le'i'i 

,'l l.l 00111 ilu 

Sulraii de Ihhli, lu-iw 

.tpiiioiid quo lo'- tiaf.) do ee mimuique -t 

eoinposneut Jo m 

iijf-tiois pioiuioo-. pimi ip.i]t 
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1 
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3. 
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lo. 
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4 
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5 
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17 

Bihar 


6 

Siv istiiii 

1 i. . 

16. 
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(Sohwan) 


19. 
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7 

Cohh 


20. 

Labor 


8 

H.xnsi 


21. 

Kaldnur 

» 

9 

Su’sati 

„ 

22. 

Jitjuagar 
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Telmga ? 
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j; 
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—Not ot E\t .MU p. 170 Ztu Baini’' 
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9. 
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-Zil Bairn, pp. 467, 473, Calratia text. 

The aiithoi of the Mashlik ul Ahsoi, la another part of his work, while 
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MTV number of its petitions, esisentiully incoherent. Local 
feiirlutttrios luid of ];de lioou super, 'soilot] by governors ap- 
p<unt('(l by ihc lioad of the Hi ate, and the selection of fitting 
and liashrorthy i/'pie.M-'ij.hiiives ailimdod by far greater 
rihU ihau of old, now that the national bond, ,so effective 
among ilic ruling (da-.-ies undoi* tlje dyna^iy ol the Turks, 
liar! di'»appi'.irod amid the dussensiuns of Ikiik and Khiiji, 

‘•pco.kn!” of lus lui.m of ohtiiiiiunf inloiniaTion upon iiuhiiu inaltoii, remarks — 
“iJts'Knajriiii'.tl.' notu pai. soiunlout contmudlcmwit dans I’lnde, 

auS'.i wnnuu“i»uints p,iifailomi‘nt iiislimh dr 1*1* ipu so pas-M. 111111“ cette contieo” 
(p 202 ) It inu.l bi> uniemlioipd, .ilio, tlwt ilicso data imisit have been oom- 
niilUnl to 101011 f AMibin t viiy biiol intuiial atii'i the loturn of the several 
tontnbuiors, a> ihe coTiipih’i of th< M.ua]ik ni Ab“ai (hod about the same 
tinu' ah Sluluiiiuiad hiu Tn^hlak huiiM'it (th.it is to ».!}, in a s. 749 , or, at 
latpaf, 7 t 52 ) JIw mfoimaut'. 'ooiu <0 h.tv(' heon vcij faioiuahly xmpiessed 
with tlip hii^ti stand ud of unhiti'tntii o\istiii!i m Dclili, one of whom deposes, 
‘ Ic- luibitaiith do iitlili hO di'-liii»ii' lit p.u Iciu osput ot lour intelligence, 
la sigos 5 (‘ do hill* KiloMou^, l.i iuttoto do loiii-^ idots Ils s’expiiment avee 
ohgituoe on ldii«iii> pcisdiio ot on laiipuo iiidieniu'” (p 217 ). But the most 
disfinit ((ht oftluir oultiviUoii is alioided In the .locompli'-hinon+h of the womon, 
01 Mhoia Ihi Aft loans ip. ak with grt.it .idmu.thou. Thi' author contniuos — 
“.lo <lfm.tn(bi .'i fhacun dt t («- voi.igcuiv, ui paiticnliu, connuont une csclave 
ftnuih pdui.iil ail. .udio toilt v.ih tir ( 20,000 /fw/i//* ou ludiiit davantage), dans 
nil nui ou font t tail 0 “i Inm nuioht , <’h,ieini mo rdpoucUt (^uc cette difference 
t‘’u lit .1 00 <pic Oh joiiiif'. Idle- 10 diitiugiuh lit p.n la bo.uito do leuis formes et 
la mate do h'ur , miiui n “ , (pio p.iui I.i pliip.ut, olio , poi'odoiiT I’AIcoian, savent 
dome, ii'oitoiit (It'S 101-1, do. liisfoius, ovcollent d.ins li muaiijuo cocale, savant 
piuoti dll lulh, pnoi auK oohoe ot au\ doi Cos jtiiucs c-chti es sont toutes 
iioros do j eiinii oi •, ipuliith biilhuitos. . Tieb ft nmios do I’lnflc, sous le rapport 
do la beautd, ronipoittul lui 00II01 de Tinquie ot dii Ivaptchak, on outre, olles se 
distmgucnt p a uni giandc insti notion cl uiie ovtidmo vaiictt do talents” (p 200 ) 
In a lator btigc of progress, India’s “greatest king,” Akbai, equally confessed 
the supiemaoy ol icmalo rule, m peiions .alien to his own faith, who not only 
declined to study the Itiuffn, but cooiced the might j monaioli into the acceptance 
ot portions of thou own cieod, as 0110 of his own bioguiplihn, ruiuuLs “The 
Empcroi was 6 uh]eot to the lutlnem e ot the numerous Hindu puncci-ses of the 
Harem, who had gamed so great an asocndancy ovei hiiu as to make him forsweai 
beef, garlic, ouioub, and the wearing ol a beaid, which things His ]ld ijosty still 
avoids.” — ^Badkoni, quoted by Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbau, p. 193 
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both of whom had henceforth to how to an alien Suit an of 
curiously mixed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconYerted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional isosts ; these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were e\er ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to Join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks, — ^no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sult4n was often obliged to command his own armies ; 
and though ho was usually victorious, the very fact of liivS 
absence in distant parts encouraged the disaflectcd elsewhere. 
The old proverb, “Dehli is distant,’^” found a new applica- 
tion j the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
point than the inconveniently situated capital itself, whoso 
distance from the Southern States had already suggested 
its suporcession by the more central Deogir. A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of tho provniocs was 
to bo found in the state of the roads and tho general in- 
security of tho country at large, evils tliat extended to such 
an extreme that the tribute of tbo south w'as allowed to 
aecMimulatc at Doogir, mei’cly because it Mas found impos- 
sible to transport it to Dchli, and cvontuuHy the whole trea- 

^ Tho in.qonty of thotc inorcMi me-, ''cem to li.m hocu Khoia'-inib, ’v\hfna 
Muhammad hiu TufthliLk had oolleilod to aid ui liis eoutoraplatcil uuifiuost of 
tiiou oi\n eouulij thu Batiitah lomaik^ iiieidoiifalh thal tuo puopk ofDehli 
eallod all Aai.itio oi Afuouii 6>han!jns indr.oiui:imatdy '*Ivh«i uiuis” (m 2h[)) 
Mu<;halM woio also em'a^od m Lugo mimhii^, so that, ou Hu Sullauk th ath, this 
bcction ol his £ 111111 , compact in iti natioiiality, at onct pi ot ceded lo haia'.s ,iml 
plundci the now ill-commandod fouo to winch tluj wcic atlachid - Klliot’fa 
Histonaiis, edition 1819, p. 32i, now edition, lol. ui ]ip tidl, 206 

® “ It IS a fai cry to Lochow.” — Aoh Koy 
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SHIV was tliviflctl ou the spot among some temporarily sac- 
eohsful iii.surgvnts.' 

'■{’lie <‘Ufl of bufli d state of tliiiigfi might easily be predicted. 
Tbo lic'iigal flints occupied tlieinscdvch in coining money for 
independent rulcra , ilio Sultan's eaily triumph, Warangol, 
ivTirtcd to iLs nnc.nnt name in tho liands of other masters ; 
Deogir, hi.s clioscn capital, hubnntted to Hasan Gimgo, the 
founder of a new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbarga, who were destined to play a prominent part in 
till) dcstmu's of the country j and, tinally, tho owner of so many 
kingdoms died, imscrtibly, of n fever, near Tliatta, on tho 
loner Indus, with Ins uimy ‘‘like ants or locusts” around 
him ; and his couvsin and succcsisor found some difficulty in 
getting hufo luanc to the eh< ‘risked Dchli, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak hud once done so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, houtver, in his role as a Prince of Moneyors that 
JMuhaiiimad fjin Tughlak (duims our peculiar attention. His 
muitages aie iii^trudnc both in the novelty and variety of 
tlioir t^pes, mhmrahlo m tlie artistic perfection of theii' 
d(s:gn and execution, and especially significant in their 
n-ilex of the individuality of the Moiuuch himself, marldng, 
as thc\ do, the various phases of his career — liis earty wealth 
and locklesb jnofusion, its rcbiilliug poverty, which he at- 
tempt <'d to iiK'ct b}- a forced currency, and equally his ready 
ictum to money jiayincnts on its ascertained failure. Next 
in order, tlicy exemplify the doubts and difficulties concern- 
ing his own title to the throne, unconfirmed as it was by 
Pontifical authority, which he remedied by the curious pro- 

' On duolher occasion (745 a.ii ) ttie tnbute of Gujfa5,t, wstli tlip hoisps foi the 
royal {>ta1)k'b and a large coinoy of inoichandizo, ivas plnndeied hy the foioign 
Amtis at Bdioda, the proceeds of ■wh.ieh enahlod them to oiganize a sciious 
msoncetion. 
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eesK (jl* tlio omission of his oimi name and the suhstiiulioii of 
tluii of an lilgvptiau .scion of f.lio Jionse of i\hl)tis, who, as 
chance I’vonld have it, wms ulmirly in his grtu^ So im- 
portant, m(lc(al, (hei he considei* all imiUers comiccfod with 
the inildic <‘uiToiHiy that oiio of the oarht'.st neh of his reign 
was to U'lnoilel tin coinage, to readjust, it,s divisions to the 
altered nLiiivo values of the prc'cious metals, and to origi- 
nate now and more exact reprr .senlatnu's of the suhordmate 
eireulation These inmnuiions will he iiolictd in detail m 
f;onn<'xiou w ith iho reprcsontaiivc' mom taiy specimens m as 
mnch of consecutive oidci’ as the materials admit. 

Jluhrmnml bui, Tughlak 

hTo. 171, (itihl \Ycjght, 19b '> gis , highest weight ul othoi 
available speomn'in, 199 gis (Soo also Maisdcn, accxiv) 
DniriJ, \H. 725, 726, 7', '7 



^ This ifc tho or call to piayer, nhually chanted fiom the turret of 
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N'o. 172 GoW. 167*3 grs. Unique iu gold. Colonel 

Guthiie. Pau ft, Islam, a ii. 7 : ' 7 . 



Circular area 




!\ i liS 

jJ 1\ 


i- ■U\ 


„ a 

m ^ 


ilJi) iXajsT* 


Margin — j 

‘VlU*-**- J 3 tT** Lf i 




The wan lorin the cause of God/ 
Jfuhfimmad bin Ttighluk Shah 
Abiibahr, Utuar, ’Usman, Mli. 


'i-C 5 'I t j, y oi 0 ' 

tlaraoMiiie. t'JJU'foFx Hmc^) 

.iSl (Cvieo) - Lam, Atabic Liot , &tci xxe. 

Mai-5(len, usiiallj '•o r'liifiou- m hib ciilieibms, .ind xvlu) liail ;>one thioiioh a 
\cry K'Tiie tiaimm; ui Kiilu pair* ogiapli-y m llie x.ni(ni« inlioflucloiy senes ka 
x\as calleil upon to denphfi, inoxed alrugetkei ,d kmlc when kc caiuf 1o cneoniitcr 
the fieo lloxv of supoiioi Ivtii.'iuMS caligiapliyivluok Mulnmmad bin Tuglilalc 
had suildenh bimight to suck pcikclion in tuosc mint die . — Num Oiieiit p, oSi 

* See Zui JJarni, PerMun tes:t, p lOO, Elliot’s Histoiians, lu p IIS, Ibn 
EatuUh, m ‘il5 

Fiiii/ Shah J\In7ji had eovcti d this paitieular title, and condestended to engage 
masocondaiyintiigueuioider to obtain it, .is a presanicdlj loluntaiy olTcimg 
on the part of the local headb of the cieed, but on their loo kucIj compliance 
mth his -wishes, he discovered sciuples as to the suihcicncy of his own claims to 
any such distinction 
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Ho. 173. GolL WcigM, 198-5 (198, 197-3, 197'8). A most per- 
fect coin. Colonel Guthrie. Dbum, a.ji. 7i?7, 728, 729 (See 
also another specimen engraved in pi. iii. fig. 83.) 



Diverse — 

Reverse — Circnlur area. The Kalimah 
2fa7'gin-'h\Ax^ ^ ^ ^ 


Ho. 174. K spc('iinon of this class of money, in the oollection of 
Col Staeoy, now m the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(m w'eight 1 99 grs.j, struok at JDbooiu, in An 7J7', has the fol- 
lowing exceptional marginal legend :— 

vr* ^ ^ AJb 

See also M Soiet’s com, Ho xi\ of my Supplomont, Hum. Chron. 
1852, XV p. 129. 

Dcogfr or Daulatabjul -was specially designated at this period by 
the prefix of Masalik al Absai, Hotices ct Extr. xiii. 

p 210.' 

1 An r.ippoit (lu ficlipikh Mouhar.ik, le rojaumi' tie I’Tudc a lioui capitalu I<t 
■villo (lu Dulili EusiuLo ’dunl Li -(illu «le De’isakn, qiu fut fondue par lo 8ult&u 
do out empire, cfc nommuc pai lui la nuUopoh de I’lslauame Ctlh 

place, ajoute le selieikh, cst situeu dans 1(> tioi6i6nii climat Loistjne ju I’ai liuittue, 
il y a bi\ ans, Ics constuictioiis n’dtaient point aebcieus , efc jc doule qu’aujourd’tmi 
t‘ll( b sou.nl luiminces, a i.uson tie ^lranlcn^^ elonduo do suii enceinto, (>1 dii n,oml)re 
pjodi£'ieu\ d'ddifices qn’ulic devait lenlerma-. Lu prince I’avait diviseo ou 
qnarlieip, dont chacun utait destind a des bomnics d-finumemo jirorussion On 
distiiignait le cpiaitiei des troupes, cclui des tizu.s et dts ciiihains, colni dus kadis 
ct des sa\ants, celui dcs sclieikiib ot des fakirs, cclui dus nuncliands ut du tunx 
(jui exeicent dos etats iucratils Cliaque quartkr dovait lenleimcr tout co qui 


14 
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No. 17n Goia Weight, 170 grp. Sur/Kxpoit (Waraugol)/ 
\.u. 729. Yciy laro. Col. Gntluic. 


juil i^-2} 

Margia — 

ajUx«-«j ^^.J^ s — xawo 

pouvaxt suflire a tous ItP lipwrasles inovqxiC'Os Ic*. minaiots, les marohe?, les tains, 
laotthi.',, ks fom^ .-t ks artisans do lout gome, luaqu’ nii\ foigeroiib, aux 
fnutu!ur<. mn onuoituib cn sorto quo Ics habitants n’eussont aueim besom dc 
ucomn a dautie- pour Icui'. ventes, l(urs aebarsoths antns nocessitr'P do U 
ui , it quo ihaiun Jo 0 (S qnatwrs foim.it comino nno iillo loparoo, ontibromcnt 
iiidopeiidanio d( ulks qni l'a\oMnaieiit--Nr.t ut E\t xm p. 173. 

iStt ako Tim llatut ih, in 182, Dl , iv 16-71 The loionue of the piovmco 
1 -, lULideutally Mruteii to lino boon iaimid at 17 7.>i3/sof foM?MU, p 49. Di 
Ti.in lilt ion, p l(i3 

‘If tlio iisuoi pa*'Sos Im tjo ovoi the modfin town of Ro/ah (which occupies 
morely a nmill p nt ot the site ol the la'll old citj), ho will see m the distance the 
toitiobh ol Danhtab.id all the intenuiing plain foi about si\ miles must haiic 
been covered with buildmgs ot the old eit> The aneieut rescivoir of the city, 
talk'd Ganj Jlnirn/i Hakh, oi the Fph 'faluo, is situated about two miles S W of 
Ro/:ab The site of this old cifc}, and perhaps its tiaditional history, must have 
pkabod Muhammad bin Tnghlak, who twice attempted lo loice the population of 
DeMi to lemoie to it. The mint oi Tanlishl of this king was close to the Pan 
TaldO In thi-. mint were coined the nmhuis and rupees that foitncd the lictitious 
cmreney, specimens ol which mo frcquentlj turned up by the plough of the 
modem cultivator ”--Coi Trenilow, Jour Bombay Biaiich, It A S. 1853, p. 376 
i See p 188, ante. Lat 17“ 58', long. 79° 10' — Grant Dutf, i 47. 


j 
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Ho. 11 oa. Crold. WcigM, 170 grs. Sultdnpiir, a.b, 729. Col. Outlirie. 



Legends idontK'al -with those on Ho. 175. 


Ho. 176 (pi. iii. fig 84, and Marsden, nccxvi.). GoU. "Weight, 
169*8 grs. llniiLi, a.ji 727, 738, 736 


Circular area 


iJ 


Margin— 


Jj!.j ij 

XiUjuws j j I. 


‘ Dens est dives ; vos autena 
mdigi estis ” ^ 


Ho 177. 


Gold. Weight. 99 0 grs. Dniqno Air. E C Bayley *' 





Defender of the laws of the 
last of the Piophots.” 


1 Xuirm. SmahSJ, 15-^i y, ddll J\ 4.1^ b 

“ Oh men, yc baio need of God, hut God it Mlf-siiflicient, ami to he 
pi.iistd.” — Sale. Fimlni. j). 177. J)p S.icy, J dcN Sav. 1827, p. 277 
® I logu't Ui saj thiu thisialiuhlt com Inw hem lost Jt was made over to 
Mr Basue some jea’s ago to hi ongiaved, hut it ^ns ahshacted fioni hi^ cliawers 
with many otliei clioiec tpeeiment fioui 31i. Bajh*) t- colliciion i mj'-idi' outlined 
the .iboic woodcut fiom the oiigiual com, and puhlibhed ii at Dehli in 1851. 
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Coin strwl m mmonj of Ins Father 
No. 17^ Odd WeigM, 347) grs (Awn coin.) muqae. 
Col Gntline a n 73-. 



Thi-. xs a most inti resting coin, soonnngly struck by Mnliaramatl 
l»iu Tuglilalv', in one uf his occontri(“ moods, in memory of bs father 
Tluav IS nothing definite in the legends to piove thi^i assignment 
.•vt-epl the iet mal in the date, winch might be (piestioned m the im- 
perfect non ghuil legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the ouginal 
pucc, though scaiccly legible in the English cngiavmg The type 
of the coin, which was only intioduced by the son, takes it out of the 
cat(‘goij of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
rciually points to an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
pic<*e aecoids with the posthumous medals of Muhammad hm Sam 
(No. 19, suptH). Ent the ciucial tost of the date of the coin con- 
Bists in the supcriouty of the ealigraphy and the improvement in 
the die cxocntion initiated by Muhammad bin Tughlak ’ 

1 No 178ff. I haw a Fmdim piece (m weight, 51 grains) of fine silver, which 
8< etns Qiinahy due to a later penod than the leign of Tughlak Shih. The legends 
themselves arc simdar to, but not identical with, those of the gold com, No. 178 , 
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No. 179. Gold. 'Woiglit, 1 G9 grs. XJmyue. Gen T. P. Smith. 
A n. 739 . 

OhvCiHC — ^ {_^J L^jJ. 

liChi } il ^ ^ V.SA 1 AiAX^A.!^ lt. 2 iN.yiAS ! 


SILVER COINS 


No 180 (pi ill. lig 87 ) Sliver ’Adaft 'Weight. MO gts. 
Dmim, vir. / 75 , 72 G 


(aJL) ^J — 


3Jy — e_-il 
A_L_jn; aJi 


^l.Jd«3«uJS 2 )lyyA 


liXLs,'’* ^j\ 


Morgin— 

A ^ A^sl S \ Ais L,J^i£> 

» ^jJ^AAAjCt JJ AiMA. 




No. 181. Siher ’Adah. Weight, 138 gis. a.ii 727. IjMque. 
Dchli Arche 'ologictil Society’s collection. Similar legends, hut tf'O 
Ibrm ol this specimoii is changed in shape from tho usual liroad 
pieces into a thick and narrow com, like No 88, pi, in. 


hut filu' Hupcnoi metal, tho loini ol the piece, and etpecially the fashioning ot Ou 
lottos, iis'.ociato it i\ith the isanc'. of Muhammad hin Tughlak Tho logimi 
1 uns — 

Old . — .... LjaI! CLaUA 

vrP ajU^ adj\ jb! ^jULiLuJI ifbJb 

Tho date is near]} ohluciatcd, hut tho most important figure, ihe r, seems to ho 
positive. 
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Ifo i8‘> (i)l lii fig.fiS) Silver (laigcly alloyed) Weight, 140 grs ^ 
A.H 729, 700 


J^\ 


6'wW-J 




No 180 Silver and copper. Weight, 140 gis a.ii 732 
Unique Mi E. 0 Bayloy. 

ttjin siniilai in its form and the details of its legends to No 182 


No 181 (pi iii. fig 90) Silver Weight, 168-5 grs BM 
A.u 730. 

M l\'^^ 

4^ iJ\ 

Mail.'‘lU~“ . . L^jta 

^ol.t.XM.0 • ts.wj 

No 185. Silver Weiglit, 1G8 0 grs. S<.d,gaou, a n 730 
Aioub as above 

^Margin — i-U-j bSin c.«-^*s 

Com stinek by Bahadur Shah of Bengal in the name of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak (rofened to at p 201 

1 AM'iagc weight of eight selected specimens, 130 6 grams, highest weight 
obser-ved, 140 giains The less caicfully e\uc.uted coins of 730 a ir lange as 
high aa 140*3 grains, but these pieces aic more laigcly allojed with copper, so 
th.it their weight need not have been so much cared for. 


I 


^5 I 


tj"*****- 

ifUj jjki-’c- (j“* 


V 
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ZJfo 186. Bi]ycr. "Weight, 1 10 grs. Rouargaon, i n. 728 lTi)UfHt\ 
Dehli Aivha'ological Society. 

( Area, ilA uWs’* 

M.Ugiu, ^ ^,Uj ttLJl iL.A^ 

.uUw j 

lUmse-—^\ C-JUr; ^UoLJ! 


No, 187 (pi. VI llg. 6). Silver 'Weight, 1<)8 -j gis. 
Lakhnauti, a a. 733. Areas as in No. 181 
^Margin — ajUju^-j ^ o-jI) <U«3 ijja L^j>a 


No, 188 Silver. Weight, 168 gvs Unique* (¥y eobiuet ) 
1 ){ 0 -ui-Ifalara, la 734 



Margin — A jUw_5 ij*X> • 


' SiraOar to gold coin No. 176 iujna, pi. ni. fig. 81, and 'Mais'den. ncix\! 
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SMALL COINS. SILYER. 

Ho 189 (pi. Hi. fig. 91). Silver. Wglit, 66 grs. 

A.JI, 726, 727. 

Obverse — JtjWl 
Reverse — Yf T sLJo 

Ho. 190 Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 725. 

Obverse — a111 

Reverse — Yf o 

Ho. 191. Silver. Weight, 62 grs. ah. 730. Col. Stacey. 
Obverse — aIH 

Reverse — iXA.sr* 

Ho. 192. Silver Weight, 51 grs. a.h. 727, 732 
OuHLsr'’* J-'Wl 

Reverse — A)Uk*^j 3 AA-i ^ (ti-ialwj 

Ho. 193 (pi iii fig 93). Silver Weight, 55 grs a.h. 7S2, 733, 
734, 735, 730, 738, 739 ; in copper, 732 , m brass, 733 

Obverse — aH tulojslt j ui^Ltil 

“ jDomimon and greatness are of God ” 

Rmerse — V^f ‘•V® 

Ho 194. Silver. Weight, 51-5 grs. a.h. 727, 780, 7SS, 734, 
735, 736, 737, 738 

Obverse — 

Rev&rse — h\.M^ j j lL^ A.i«s 
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MUILVMiLAD Bm TOGTILAK’H ClJEEElTCrES. 

This may he the fittest opxiortimiiy of aciTeri.iiig to the 
change oflocted in tlio national ooiiiago of India hotwcon the 
epoch of iliG fii’ist ostahlishnioui of the Aluliamraachin •mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by IMuhamniad 
bin Tugblak. It is a curious but readily exxrlicahle fact that 
all attempts to discovorj from the writings of indigenous 
authors, the anthoritath o scheme ortlic relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The coiitomporary 
writers iiccessanly sp<iko of things around them us matters of 
course, regarding which no details or cxplanatroas wore re- 
quired ; they mentioned from trmo to time the various coins 
of tho realm, but only in general terms wrth reforonco to 
prices, payments or gifts, without dohmiig tho current iirter- 
changoahlc rates of tho several coins thus adverted to. The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a difH- 
eulty ill fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier tim<>8, and it tv as loft for chance travel- 
lers, like Tbn Eatutah, to su^iply many important specifica- 
tions of tho current rates of exchange, which could not bc' 
gathered from home sources ; but a still more eomraunicativc 
visitor to the Court of Dchli at the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of the various descriptions 
of money employed m Hindustan. 

Tho nan alive of >Shaikli Mubarak bin Mahmtid the 

traveller in question, has boon mcoiporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled Mnsalik al Ahsdr} a unique 

MS. of which is to bo found in the Imperial library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS have been examined and copiously 

Tlie coidihIcx of tins -vvoik also quotes, among his othor authorities, SiiUj-utl- 
dhi Ahurtath Omar of Oadh 
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abstnictod by M. Quaircmcrc in voL xiii. of tlie liTotices ot 
Exiraits (p. 01, cf '^eq.). It is from this excellent ai tide that 
1 derive the infoimation whidi I have thrown into the sub- 
joined (abular form. The statements now contributed are not 
only v<'ry complete in tbcmselves, but are so consistent, wilb 
tlie numismatic data, that T accept them unhesitatingly as 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculation, s wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive at a solution of the problem, — 
conjectures based primarily upon the weights and intrinsic 
contents of th(- coins themselves, aided by the very imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
in(|uiry.^ There is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to the statements of Shaikh Mubarak, which 
IS, that they refer to the latter portion of the reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more especially in the 
matter of the double silver standard created hj the Sullan's 
intioduetion of the new ’aihih of 110 grams, which ho him- 
self seems to have again supoiseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tfinkah^ in his .silviT money of 7;34 a.ii 

> Ml In',! inipie"Mon, in lS-17, U*! “le to say (Ltd, the hun Mfib pioLnldy tlio 
}!hil ol JjVri'ilit.ili (P.itliSn ynitaiis, Isr edit , i» 01), iiul so d h.^ pio^cd, though 
tlie r.t.iUmtiil'J ot‘ the iMiliei natue •uitlioiities Ind east idonhl upon Poiishtah’s 
aeeuriej. -nhich hi> own eonli'snon o, Jg'jioiance as to the natiiic of the^i'^f?^ itsolt 
wns not ealeulatid to lemovc The ongmal passage (jiioted lioin Buggs’s 
Tianslation at p IdS, s>tp}u “As, the Sijiohen laiignages of tlic T’cnnisuhi enabled 
us to rtsfoie the tine meaning to tho misintei preted Sanskiit la) aha, so the 
Draiidian tongues leadily explain the toim lu/it, nhichfind*, no place m Aryan 
%ooabul.irips, lint whnh was incoipoiated into the vciiuculaia of Ilindiisthu dui- 
ing the southwaid nngiationb of the Sojthic tubes In Telugii, Idat means , 
or one quaiter of a sixloenth (Blown). In Canaiese, i (llee\e), and in 'J’arail a 
(Winslow). "Wilhon's Glossarj giycfc, ^«/u. eorruptly, Te] T.im luiin 

Ol soraetimes i " Mi W. II Bayley, late Madras G S , tells me that in 
modern hooks, and in the everyday piaetieal meahuicment ot land or othei linear 
calculations, the Id'^t is invariably estimated at ^ The do-i/caa oi doodee is still 
quoted in the Madras almanacks 
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(Coin, Ko. 188 ; weiglit, IG8 grs.). Though, no very definite 
conclusion, as to tlie effect uiion the general circulation, can 
bo drawn fi-oin the a^iiiearauco of this silver piece, which may 
hiive been the result of a momentar}' ivhim, and (hero is, it 
must bo coufessGcl, a marked absence of any other representa- 
tive silver corns, whether tnnlaha or ’a(lah,y during the con- 
cluding eighteen years of IMuhaimnadTughlak’b reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was freely issued. 

The SiiTE CoiNA&E anb its Ikteechanoeable IUtes otdee 
Muhidimad msr TirtiimiKd 

1 Kjhii=I Jilal, 

2 ,, =;Bo-kaiu or SiilUbn. 

6 „ ™Shnsh-kiiiii, ] of Hasht-kh;!. 

8 ,, =.Hasht-kaui. 

12 ,, =I)uwaE(lali-kam. 

16 ,, =Shiin 2 ;clali-khu 
6-i ,, =1 Tankali 

(U Kanis=l Tankali of 175 grs pure silver. 

32 l)o-k.uiis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pine silver. 

8 lla&lit-kanis=i Tankali of 175 gis. ])iuc silver. 

4 Shdnz(Iali-kaiU8=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver 
The Ivaiu exchanged against 4 copper Fals 8o that, the full change, 
,, 3')o-kitm ,, „ 8 „ (in copper pieces, for the 

„ Hashl-kaui „ 32 „ 1 Tankah, amounted to25G. 

‘ The ODtnago as amplihetl and extended under Shfih. (The tcit id 
Slidruh-i SnA], which fuiuiihes these deUiIs, will bo found nuder Firuz’s coms ) 

04 KJiiUb -old Taukali of I7d grs, 60 Jv&nib— new ’Adah of 1 10 grs 
'j’lic inegulvii snb-tlivihums of the coaeurrent Tankah of 64 and ’Adah of 
60 KtUiis aie lollows — 1 Kim, 2 , 6, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, and 48 The IG K£mi 
piece IS not iiuolctl lu the later hat-. The 10, 24, and 48 It&iu pieces, seem to 
h<no been additional sub-dnisions introduced by Firuz Shhh The 25 Kfeni 
piece vas piobably only the old Niati or half ’Adoli of Muhammad hin Tughlak 
FiuiK Sh5h also claims to hate pioduccd for the sake of the pool } K&nis and 
\ Mnis, 111 raued copper and &iha, I presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any hiokcti change below the single Khm or Jitol. 
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The most stHMng item disclosed by tlic details of tbe 
abo 7 G table is (bo essentially indigenous cbaracter of tbe 
divisional contents of tbe tanludi and i1s analogous fractional 
Hub-div£sioiis, both of wliicb follow tbo ancient Indian qua- 
tenjary scale of numeration in all its integrity. Fires and 
ioiis arc bore positively unknown quantities, and decimals ol 
no account. 

Altamsb was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, tbe existing local standard, but it would seem that 
be must have adoiitcd tbe prevailing monetary institutions, 
weights, measures, etc., cn hloe, and that those remained un- 
disturbed till 'Ald-ud-din in tbe first instauco, and Muhammad 
bin Tugblak in tbe second, gained new and enlarged views, 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to tbo Dukhan. The retention byAHamsli, so 
unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning in tbe minor 
sums up to tbo measure of tbe Uinlah, would seem necessarily 
1o iniplj’ that tbo latter weight itself formed a definite unit, 
both Ibcoittically and practically, in the pre-existing mone- 
taiy compulations. This is a concession which could not 
prcvioualy have been claimed, as Altamsb might have been 
suppo.sod to have rotuiiied a leaning to Gbaznavi standards, 
and the new ianhih might well have stood for a double 
dirham, Tbo turning point, however, in this identification 
depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
Indian unit, the rah, as recognized at the period in the exact 
locahty of the Metropolitan Mint, and it is not impossible 
that the coins themselves may aid in fixing this still indeter- 
minate quantity. The query then presents itself as to how 
many ratis of gold or silver this imikali was estimated to 
contain. The first answer within reasonable limits suggested 
by the progression of fow'S, in the table just given, would be 
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96 ; but it is a Ycry singular fact that the old Tables oi' 
Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal olomcnt after 32 
rat IS ill tile silver weights, and after 320 ratis in the gold 
weighments, the latter having already felt somctlung of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 mtis to I mdsha ; 
and, filially, we have an absolute silver safamdna or 100 maua 
weight.^ A very important bit of collateral evidence is cou- 

Axcieot WBifam (ftom Manu, c viu ^134). 

iSihvr. 

2 Eatis 1 Maslia. 

82 - 16 „ =1 Dliaiana ox Pinliua. 

320 „ =160 „ =-l0 „ „ =lHaiam,'ina 

GoM 

5 Hat]® = 1 M i'iha 
hO „ "10 „ =1 Surauia. 

320 „ = 61 „ - i „ — 1 Palaor Kiilika, 

3200 „ =(540 „ -=40 „ -10 „ „ -1 Dlmrana. 

Gopjior 

80 iatia = i klrbMpana. 

h The feutioinod tahL of weights is valuable for the piupesos of corap<mfeOii, 
as pO'Sibly owing its oujjin to .lu lurtopoudont section of Indian progress It has 
been pif^enod lu the Athai i’« Piatnshfa, a woik supposed to date sonic centunos 
13 c, whf'ie it IS evpiesslj stated to b(' designed foi the ueighment of or 
the cLuihod buttc'i employed m the saciifieial rites of the Brahmans 

Among other euuous items, the text lecords the fact that the assumed und in 
the descending bP.ile wu,s the ihoriic, a measure foi which a duino ongia i& 
claimed, as lumiig been ‘*^ven of old by Brahma himself.” 

6 Ratis — 1 M&slia, 

320 „ ~ 64 „ ^ 1 Palam. 

10,240 „ = 2,018 ,f ~ 32 „ — 1 Prastham. 

40,960 „ = 8,192 „ =-128 „ = 1 „ =1 Atkara. 

163,810 „ =--32,768 „ -dl2 „ =16 „ =4 „ =1 Dro^ia 

— ^Uber deuVeda kalcnder, Kamons J)otisham, vou A Webor, Berlin (1862), 

p 82. 

This table is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiiiuity, which 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Manu, but for tlit indications 
of a combm.ition of two iiidcpendonfc h}stems of calculation vsliicli it disclost's. T 
gather from the text quoted by Professoi Wobei from the Athaivo, i^ari?ishta 
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tributed by tlie bubsequcntly-devised ’acialii^, whose weights 
are much more closely defined both in the beautiful silver 
eoins of Muhammad bin Tughlak, ancl in the better speci 

(Tvohsha, A1.hai.aluimcn uoi Ak der Wi. , Beilm, 18C2, p 82), and othei 
lUnstratnciani^holiasfolloetcd fioiu tlic e.alj Sanskiit authontias (Zeit&ohnft 
p ‘‘nuu'-aiatl by IJialmia,” and <he pida, stated to 

be ^ntli of tIio buniei, in the same passage, iveie weights affected bj the Vedic 
Aryans, the pnto alone is nientiniied in the Nirukta, and the indkhala is not toiind 
in aiij te^ts ‘Supposed to be” anthontieallj Vedic, while in the slokas which 
furnish the details of the picsint table, the piUbiha i& diiectly and the vthulM 
indiicctlj pronounced to be a Magaclha weight. It will he seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending scale, with the sciies of gold 
weights fiom Mann, up to the pala or when the Induin reassert 

themselyes lu the piogiessne advances, in lieu of the Un pedas, which constitute 
the next incrciist in the e.iilu'r scales for the ineasurR of gold 

I have colh'cted the subjoined Ubles fiom various sources, with a view to illus- 
trate more completely the geneial subject of Indian weights 

e. Table or Indian WEiaHTS (troin B.'ihai’s Memoirs, p 332). 

8 Ilatis-=- 1 Mhsha 
a2 , i , =1 Tang 

40 „ r- 6 „ -- i Miskal 

9b „ - 12 „ - 1 Tolah 

I3lt „ =- 16H „ - 14 = iSir 

.WTbO „ ^ 6720 „ -=dC0 „ ='10 „ =-1 M.an. 

“ And It IS fi\c(l lhat ciujwhcic iO Sn make one M.in They iCLkon jewels 
and piocious stones h^ (he Tang’ Sec aho iiore, p 10, Ain-i-Akban, Bloch- 
mann’s tnnshtion, Cd(utt.i, ISbb, and text, pp 31, 36 

d. Kashmir wmghts, liora the Ai'u-i-ALbau, ii. p lo6, Gladwin’s edition — 

1 Tolnh = 16 /rto Jiflv ot siv ? alls each, or 96 / ttiu, 

1 Gold Jiwiiui =10 duhih of siv I'atii. each, oi 4 ratih luoiu tlmu the Dehli 
gold mohui . 

JSaisa.siiH 13 a small coin of 9 md<tJin^ oi 54 7atts 

Pimthie is a coppci com in value dd,H , also called lussneh. 

^^^uialigma is i the j9M/<c/<c<. oi ddm 
JSJiiihi IS \laiahgduu 
4 rmch'ts or kui'inrehi. =1 hit 

40 „ „ =1 rasHK, and l\ iacnu-^1 siLknli 

^ ^100 S'«n2Mj=l /«'*=1000 rojal daim. 

Every com and even manufactures are eskraati'd in Kharwars of iicc. . , , 
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mens of tLo brass tokens wbicii were designed to replace 
these 50 kdni pieces in the general circulation. 

These coins^ as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold sarania eipuill}' witlt the 
copper Avir-s’/zu of ami’s Tables, the copper hef, tlio autho- 
ritative milt of the ancient Egyptians.^ If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the j'uti at 
falls in with singular evenness; for the ’^udahf 80 x 1 75=140, 
for the silver taulah or satarahtilca, 100xT7o=]To.® I do 

They have a Meujlit of 2 ddiM, callod pid, and they also inalco ifo of Ihe half and 
<ju.u’tei of tlus weight, 7jf of tlicbo puk niako Ishf ishs a man, 4 mam I 
hiul 

11 page 196, “ Corns of Kabul 18 dimrs-= I tnman, winch =» 800 dams." 

( Taull 01 ’ ^^DU^r asid oTiim Foiibios Wni&mb, ■from Ihc Mnft ^utzum 

1 jjflf jm (^TW) barley-corn = i Ao- Jiallat, * a grain, a seed.’ 

1 fasti =2 Ao- „ 

4 j,r>- barley-corns ■= 1 kirdt [iccpdtiov) Oarob. 

8 <Uai. „ = 1 (a. dang ( 4 th). 

t 8 ^ „ =1 (a. |♦JJ) dirham, 

08 „ = I mi&kaJ 

800 or h] Jbi'’* = t jbai tistdr,j*^ sir 

510 <L,>. or 7] mtskdh = 1 auliat (ounce). 

0120 or 12 auUat ~ 1 Jl^j rati (pound). 

12210 AjOb- or 24 aiiUat = ^ Jr* **«^”^* 

See alio -vaiiantb 111 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmaun’t! Calcuti.i edition, p 36. 

1 R S. Poolo, “ Weight's and McaMUos." —Smiths Diet Bible 
^ Stc ante, pp 3, 167. Sn* W. donis latcd the ntU at 1 nf a giain Gen. 
CunmnghnniS estimate of the ■« eight of the/nius 1 8229 gr.ims. Mi .Ma:>kel>uoS 
I 85 ■— Initial Coinage of ficiigal p. 9 

Sir W. Elliot, 111 answci to iny iuq_miw8 .as to the aihiimUiion ot tho Soutliern 
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not wish, to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
il. is hut one link in a long chain, and the i^rimitive weights of 
India had no donlit already heen largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progiess 
toT^ards the extruordinary muitiifficity of provincial stan- 
dards, that so offend agamst the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day. Concurrently with the development of 
the m which a reduction of ^th, or 20 pcj* cent., upon 
the old of 175 grains, was eftccted, there appears a 

new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
fanimh of 175 grains by Jth, or about 141 per cent., foiming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
tlindr.'^ This particular tj’pc of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a.h., and a single speoi- 

sjslums Tivilli ilio dal a affoided by tlio Dolili coins, lia? tavouicd mo the suh- 
]omed note ou the subjoet — “ T hai o ne\ ei met with a coin aneworing to the tanlah 
of I'lO or 175 gi tins The LngObt pieces I tiiow lange heiwcen 55 and 60 giauis, 
iierally about 58 giaius (hut 1 have one of 06 0 giains) Thej go by the name of 
tcnlala, us “ p idm.i-tank,ih,” “lariha-tankub,” etc Romo of thorn arc figured 
m my GbMiiiui'b (Inrh. 28 and 33 of So 1, and tigs 1 and 2 of 'N'o, 2). Tlus) 
Ijoais no (qpunut leldlion to vom UmhaU The DuiMdian pern I take to luivo 
ivtigheJ 2C or JO giaim, and those Southom Unthths I bupposo to be (k/M pons 
Thib ih buiiiD out bj the old authmotiuul tablub, in wdncli aocoimts aic still kept. 

2 guii-iao — 1 dugala (=jfamm). 

2 dugahib-l chas'tla (- rliu panam oi faiiam). 

2 oha%alas-=l d’harana 

2 d’hrnanas= L lion i ( = the piatapa, nn'icla or ] pagoda). 

2 hoiiuab — 1 laiaha (— the hun oi pagoda) 

Tho oi unit ( iuum) is the j nU oi R.mskiit i al.tiJM, the seed of the abrus 
I Live weighed numbeis of thiso, and found them to \aiy fiom IJ to 2 giams, oi 
e\cn moie, a Ion ti\erage would be giainb Jcivis (n eights of the Konkan; 
andTnnbep, deduomg the iclatup weights fiom the make it i'93 giains 

But taking mj .neiagc ol 1*75 grains, we get jour Uukuh oi sat-taktUca~l{i(} 
1 aii\ exactly 175 giauu. ” 

1 Sumo of these coins aie in very poifcct condition , so to say, new fiom the 
dies, so that the weight may aiipaiendy he relied on. The half dind), Ko. 177, 
at 99 grams, is a mmor test of the true issue weight. 
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men of 727 a h , are all the examples lliat can bo cilccl from 
the ten or twelve specimens acoessiblo in modern cabinets; 
but the same weight is presorvod in tbo varied type of coin 
1^08. L73, 3 74. Tbo cluingc' in ilie form of the.so pieces seems 
to have been made upon ai'tistic and mechanical gi'ounds, and 
not to Lave had any refei’cnce to weigtits or values.^ Home 
of these Jattor speciinons are met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a il, but rapidly do- 
tenoralnig m weight, till examples of the same jeai's issue 
fall to IS8, 1G8, and oven to tin' ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, may, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweat er’s abstractions. 

One coincidence In Iho scale of the minor subdiiisions of 
tbe silver standard must not be passed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to jiliihammad bin Tuglilak’s small silver 
pieces, Nos 389, 190, 193, 194. The uimnal dates on these 
varieties, talien in brolceii order, (jover a period of fourteen 
years, less the temporary brealc due to the forced currency ® 

' “ I liad pieiiously notod Iho motno-j tor this oUargi*, ivhicli evtendod to tho 
Mhc] pu'oos of tho hdiiK' opoch The ye,ii<i 727-72.S a ii piesiufc u-' wUli fiosh 
mocUllcatioiu hoth ni the lypis and leejciuls of tlioiot culb ic\isod tom.is'O ot Drlili 
The ovainj/k'S, gold 173, silver 180, 180, pThihii tho sum' ilemmo of disigii ,iiiJ 
aeciuacy of expcufioii that maik tin* cdilioi ulioifs ol Miih,in*nu(l Ian Tiyhlak’s 
imiit artists Tli“ torra ol com now ado])ted w.is piohahlj hold, in ni.itu i ospoots, 
to bo 111 iniprox’incnt upon Lhe broad piccos diikoodontl} pat ttaih, .i', iindor i)io 
Oiientdl method of piepamig the plamkits (Idanks), fht equnbb dm-iiuii of 
onch could bo eii’ccted with fu gicatei faiihty iihon cut tioni aiiariow bar than 
when divided into the tbm plates necessitated by the ingot of tho laigor diamefcor, 
calculated foi the broad coins In addition to this .idvantagi , tbo smaller svo o{ 
the dies, and the dimiiushed depth of the engraMtig of the fine lines of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the ptocess of '•tiiking, to pioduco a pcrtoct 
modal, than was leqiiucd to complete tho iinpresMou of the bioader and coauer 
com ot oailici dajs Pathan Sultans, Snpplt , Num. (Jhioi* , p. 17. 

3 A.H 725, 726, 727 , 732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739. 


15 
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Tlioro can be little question, whatever may be bold to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
inoclioval representatives of Mann’s 32 rail silver pur ana, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the lirst step beyond barter, among the 
prt 3 *Aryan Indiansd Fifty-sis: or fifty-seven grains will not 
di\ide evenly either mto 175 or liO, but ten such pieces of 
56 grains, bung 1‘75 grain to the rati, exactly answer to the 
old silver sntamana of 320 rafk (560 grains), of which men- 
tion lias already been made; and, cuiious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
metal, represents the value of 80 copper fals, as they are 
stated to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
ianlali. The 20 hini piece,® thus retained in the general 
scheme of the Ciuaternary distribution of the silver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur- 
rency, maj once have belonged to an independently devised 
system ; but both the 32 and the 80 rati&, the advance of 16 
upon 24, ideniify it closely with ancient calculations, and 
especially with the progression to the 80 mii'i, in the Gold 
and Ooxiper Tables of Mann, which formed alike the gold 
surarna and the copjier hirUiapana. 

Having coinjdctod the review of comparative weights, it 
remains to iost and ascertain values. The new ^adalis or 50 
Mni pieces are, to all appearance, composed of less pure 
silver than the old ianlahs of 64 lams. This depreciation 
may have been intentional or otherwise,^ but it looks as if it 

^ Earliest Indian Coinage, Nuimsmatic Chronicle, vol. it., jfl.S (1864), p 265 , 
Journal As. Soc Bengal, vol x\iiv (1865), p, 58, 

® As 176 64 66 20‘48 

® Some of Ala-ud-din’s silver pieces seem to Ml off from the old standard of 
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liad been designed to meet some alteration in tbo other 
exchanges. Coincident with the production of ^adulm. men- 
tion is made for tho first time of s/iaslddnis, or pieces of six, 
which Shaikh Mubarak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling unoTCn 
payment, s, being, as he remarks, f of the establislu'd /ir/s/if- 
Inm, eight of which, as their name implies, went to the 64 
kdni tanhah} These diashMim would not rim in eTon sums, 
either into 64 or 50, though they made a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the h/wais, 
as Finlz Shah suhsequentiy provided a distinct denmnina" 
tional coin for that amount. The ImhiMm appear pre- 
viously to have formed a very important element of the 
general currency;’^ they were composed, bice so many of the 

win to silyei , Ins Datlian gold, oa the other hand, is unpleasantly ■while Sc.e 
com No 131, ante 

^ Lo lahh ’i ant cent millo tankah ct le taiikah hint diihamt. — -Not. et 
Ext MU 182. 

^ 1 have to correct mj leading of the pa'-sago from Ihn Bahitah, quoted at 
page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal I now see that the conveiitinnal ra(o of 
exchange of gold and siher in tho later pciiod of Muhammad bin Tnghlak’s 
reign was 1 10 Ihn B.iiuLah in other places (ii 76, in 106, 187) distinctly 
sets this question at rest, even if Shaikh Jlubhrak did not uifeicntiallj eon firm the 
fact (Not. ct Exlr xm. 211, 212). Tho concluding poition of the passage from 
Ibn Batutah is as folloivs — ■ 

“Celui-ci [le dinhr d’argent] vaut hmt diachmes, ct leur draebnie rquivaul 
ahbolumeut a la diaehine d’aigent” {^ol. iv, p. 210) I was misled by the use of 
tho woid (Hmi) , which is lO specially reserved for tho gold pieces in the Dchii 
CQin.igos, into supposing tliat the passage had refoionce in some obscure way to 
tho rate of gold to silver , but furthei exanjinalion piovcs that Ibu Batutah had 
an odd way of applying the teim dim? as etc. (iii. 261, 887, 422) 

(See also Col rule’ s summary o f Ibu Batutah’s notices of money in liis exeellcnt woi Ir 
ou “ Cathay and the Way thither,” p.rcxhui ). Allibn Batutah appears to moan is 
that the tiimir ol silvoi (i a. U/idaJt i) is equal to 8 dirhams {hashthint), and their 
dii ham IS identical in form with the silver piece But considerilblc doubt must still 
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incligonoiis coins of liistoric sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in tlio proportions recjuisite to represent t,lie value 
oi' .',t1i of a tanlah, and. are specifically d.eficribecl by tlio 
western (ravcUors as identical in ivciglit and partially in 
appciiranco intli tlio silver coin itself. They may be iden- 
titled Mitli some of the examples of No. 182, tbe intrinsic 
contents alone detenuiiimg tbe itiliio in each case, so that 
Ili(‘ pure silver corns stamped with the same dies^ arc, 
douhtln^s, revised forms of equally as their more 

oxiensively alloyed associates may bo found to answer to the 
value of a nhnshluini. This modification in the form of the 
’fiduh toot place simultaneously with the alteration in the 


exist fib to the true meanini? of the passage, ijz.i-.raucli iib an almo&l conniorpnit slato- 
ment in llif IMasthlv at Absiu adits the st/ct‘/ do /mi “ oi Egipt," “Le duhein 
hwc/tlLiiu 11 lo metne poids quo k diiliem d’aignnt 'ijSiJi] < 1 ^® ® 

Egyjdp ft en Sync. La vulciu do I’auo ct I’antro piijoo fst la ineme” Jl. 

(iiutifmt'if adds, ‘‘Lc icxto porto i do ** — 

N'ut. et. I'Xtr vtd. xin. p 211. I may lom.nk tliat SliaiUi Mubtrak, it M 
(Ju linin' to lias Hghtlv appulitnaod tbe pas tge quoted below, also designiitcs. 
till (‘nil tliiJium 01 udiih^ A, a oumnt Tim iriogulai uao of the woid is 

in so l.n iiuTiiled by loi'd nrif'e that s\f iinil Zu Beam sftjmg — j 
jj <sLj ji j bjAJ ^ jj jL'ti (Calcatta text, p I'l'i). 

A (IillicuRj Las been kit in ic^aul to the app.uoiit inconsistency of Sluukb 

Mnli.-irnk lifti'iiio estimatod the doiu oi silvoi dubam at f? I conclude 

hdsbekams HiI Quatiomeie’s tiaiislaiion is a=! folloivs “800 Toiimfmo dont 
ebneun laut 10,000 dmais cour.ints ct lo din'o 6 diiliems cn soito quo Cftts 
somiuo se montail i 8 millions dc diniis coiiiants on 48 millions de duliems’' 
(Not ftEvt. uu 304) I suppose that tbo cuiicnt di'nir hoio meant was the 
’aiMt, or its tlicn reprcsonlative, nhicb, excluding iiactions, would run, in a 
rough calculation, about sir bashtkkm^, oi 48 instead of tlie 50 kbms requixod in 
tbo 140 graiusilsfr piece. So ako some eoniusion in the statement of nominal 
equivalents may have aii&cn fioin the 8 .shashkinis, that ivould have equally 
amounted to 48. 

1 Tbe proper 'adnlis, Ko 180, ubicli arc bi oad pieces, date in 725, 726, 727 a h 
N os. 181, 182, which aie tliick corns, take up tbo successjon, and contribute the 
annual records of 727, 728, 729, 730 a h 
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gold pieces already averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, i,e. of securing less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of silrcr required for each com, from the 
bar or rod, into wliich tho metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, in the reduced size and relief of tho letters of 
the legends ^ X may repeat, that the entire scheme oi tho 
sub-divisional currency mtervoniiig between the pure sUver 
piece and the copper com, xiroccodcd upon the plan of mixing 
silver and copper in tho defimte prox^oidions required for tiie 
several mtrinsie -values These alloys wore formed into coins 
identical in weight, shape, and device, so that buyers and 
sellers had m each case to determine by tho eye and the 
hand the value of tho piece tendered in payment. A stale 
of things mconoeivahle to European ideas, but practically 
involving but little difficulty amoug tho natives of India,® 
even if the evor-ready money changer were not within call. 

These numismatic details, aided by tho information con- 
tributed by tho African travellers, enable ns to set at rest the 
real import of the passage in the Tah5,kat-i-Akbari, which 
Eerishtah so strangely perverted,^ and which led Gfeneial 


^ Abu’l Fazl tells us that the metal was “cast lEto round mgots,” in Hindtistfiin 
the worlinian, without “such raachiue” as they inquire in Pcraia, cuts the sections 
“with such exactness that there is not the difference of a single hair "—A'in 
Akbaii. 

* “Practical men can dibcover fiom the colour of the compound which of tho 
allojs (lead, tin, oi copper) is prevniling,'’~Ajii-i-Akl)ari, Bloclmiaim, i. 22. 
Gladwin i 16 

® In reframg to the caily piofusion of Muhammad bm Tughlak, iiild the 
euoiraous sums he is reported to have squandered in gifts and poBsioas, Ferishtah 
incidentally alludes to the intriiuiic value of the money of this monarch, ailirmiiig 
that, “ Nizhm-ud-din Ahiiud Bakhshi, surpnsed at the vast aums stated by his- 
tonans to have been lavished by this prince, took the trouble to asoertam, fi om 
authentic records, that these tanlahs were of the silver currency of the day, m 
which was amalgamated a gieat deal of alloy, so that each tankah only exchanged 
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Briggs to assert that ilie silver tankali of Muhanimad bin 
Tttglilak was worth only about M. instead of 2s.” The 
Iruo rtwling of the original is to the effect that the tayilah 
of ibis period was slightly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight hlacl tmilahs. Eight shnshldmn W''ould, in 
efftet, bo equal to 48 I mi is of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an 'olMi of 140 grains. This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the hlacl taiihah at about 16‘4 grains of silver, 
or 21 pence, a definition which will prove highly useful in 
estimating the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sultaus 
of Behli. Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre- 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
117, as to the possible identification of hhek ianhahs with any 
of the moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted in Bengal or Hmdi'istdn. 

The sliashJcmii, if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
metal, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large, and probably remained for a long time more of a theo- 
reucai than a practical benefit As far as can be seen, no 

fi« ]fi copppr pm (making a lu/dali worth onlj about W instead of 2s)” — 
Biigg-S Feiishtah, i p 410. 

'J'bo Peisiau text oi the oiiginal pa‘>sage ib as follows — 

Bombay text. 1 p 236 Biiggs, i, 410. 

^ <AAb 

Tablikat-i-Akbaii, MS E I. Library, No. 997, p. 75. 

Niz&m-ud-diu Ahmad, a portion of whose text is reproduced verbatim in the 
<'opy, instead of saying anything about copper joswaf, simply states that the cuirent 
tankah was equal to eight hlaok iankahs 
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provision was made for its substitute in tlie forced currency 
of 730 A.H./ thougb the hmhildnts arc common enough. It 
will be seen hereafter that Firuz Shah claims to have in- 
vented the slmhldniy which would also imply that the num- 
ber coined in the previous reign must have been to a certain 
extent limited. One novelty for which Muhammad bin 
Tiighlah claims credit was the doldni, or piece of two 
which Shaikh Mubdrak mentions was entitled after its roy^al 
deviser, Svltmiu This must have been a highly useful coin, 
“four going to the hnshtMiii, three to the ” and, 

finally, our translators concludes, “line piece qui est la moiti4 
du dirhem Sultani se nomme piece d’un et vaut un 
J-o- The counterpart of winch legend is to bo found on 
Gen. Cunningham’s coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in the history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is the relative values of 
gold and silver. The standurd, if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as we understand it, existed at all, seems to 
have been based upon the primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution as to be confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was more distinctly applied to 
the subject, copper was established as the authoritative basis 
of all money computations,’* Silver in its turn, next to cop- 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 

1 At one hme I imagined I had discoTcrad a token shaihMniy as the sSs dots 
of the seemed to be nnquestionahle , but as the second sot of .*. may be 
intended for the marks of the finai ^ in Idni I do not think it safe to (^nole a 
single specimen. The initial h * takes the form of A * 

® The Arabic word quoted, in. all its imperfection, by M. Quatremhio is Aj 
There can he little question as to the correct restoration 

3 Ain-i-Akhau, i. 3, 4, 37, etc., Num. Chron iv 118, Ovid. Fast. i. 220; 
Lucretius, v. 1275 , Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278. 
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wliereas gold, from its comparative rarity, and tlio anxiety 
with which it was sought for at all times in India, wliothor 
for the purposes of hoarding^ or tho construction of orna- 
ments, rcndeied it pocuhaiiy liable to bo aftc(!ted by the laws 
of supply and doniand. I am still sanguine enough to bc- 
lie\e that the newiy-deviscd gold and silver money, with 
winch !Muhaimnad bin Tughhik inaugurated Ins reign, will 
enable us to determiuo from the lelativo scale of proportions 
the actual rate prevailing at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and the figures involved contribute more 
than one sum consistont in the several relations, but tho 
predominance of evidence points clearly to 8 • 1 and 7.1. 
I do not in any way contest tho fact that there is evidence 
to show that ten silver pieces exchanged against one of gold 
later an this reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that tho ratio of the two metals was as 10 • 1. As has 
been said before, there is considerable obscurity in the narra- 
tions of Ibe western travellers in regard to the definition of 
(Ict'hamH and dhidu,. About the old tankahs no possible ques- 
tion can arise, whether of gold or silver ; they followed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains.-^ Wo have seen that 

^ Tho author of the ilabhlik <il Ah'.Si ho': pieseiicd a cuiious confemporaiy 
notice of this eustoin of the naliveN of India in Muhammad bin Tughl.ik’s time 
“Log habitants d’lndo out la lupulation d’aimei a am.isspi dcs ucliesses et a 
thesaurier Loisquo Ton dumande a Tun d’cntie cut; comhien il possede de bien, 
il icpoiul Je no sais pas , mais. je sms lo second ou lo tioisi&mo de ma famille, qm 
tiavaflle a accroihe le tresor quo mon aieul a ddpo'itJ dans telle eaverne, dans tel 
pmfe , ot j’ignore h combicn il so monte Lcs Indiens out I’usage de ciouser des 
puns pom y renformer lems tr^sois Quelquus-uiis pratiquont clans Icuis niaiaons 
une e\ca'vation on forme de citerne, qu’ils fciment cnsuite ai'oc som, n’y laissant 
que I’ouvcrture nocessairc pour y introduire des pieces d’or Cost la qu’ih aecu- 
mulentleurs nche&ses Ils ne resonant point I’or travaille, biise ou en Imgots, 
dans la ciainto de la fraudo , ils ne prennent op mfetal que monuaye” (xm. p. 218) 

» The Tab^at-i-Uksin speaks (p. 162 ), 
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the Sultiin borrowed those foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time mto the mint phraseology of Dchii, the one 
[IS applied to the 200 grain gold piece (iSfo 171), the other as 
engraved on the tokens of the forced currency, which T sup- 
pose to have represented the early \Hhdi of liO grams of 
silver (JSTo 202). 

The leading motive in these exceptionjil issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have boon the utilization of tho stores of gold which filled 
tho Sultan’s treasuries } and without proposing to mtroduco a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum- 
stances, would doubtless have proved impracticahlo, he appears 
to havo aimed at a large expansion of tho currency of tho 
land by direct means, associated with an equitable revision 
of tho basis of exchange between gold and silver, which hud 
been disturbed by the largo accessions of the former from the 
Dakhan, unaccompanied by any projiortionate addition to tho 
supply of the latter. 

The early Path5,n kings, judging by their numismatic re- 
mains, put forth gold in very limited quantities, and meiely 

(p 184), iju (315), aud caiefuUy (hscuimnatP'? tlie confrast of the form 
(P 167), 372, 891, Calcutta test) 

The Khaziiu ul jFutUh of Mir Khiisrd makes play upon the Yaiious forms— 
iXa j ^ _} j jJ aCu 

I'tc 

Zik Barm also vanes his phraseology— Jial ^ bjh AlCj dCk; 

(p PP* 130, 492) , J iLa 

(pp. 137, 247), (P 312), (p. 4G9). 

As late as the time of KaikohMl foicign dbvlrs seem to have heen retained in 
the coined state— j jj ^ ^ J 

(Calcutta edition, p 143) jJ ^ jlij j j AJ ^ jJ yfi 
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as an adjunct in complement to tlio more abundant silver 
fanhafis. AlA-iid-diV& plunder of tbc Daldian, with its im» 
momorial wealth of gold, is associated with a oorrospondingly 
ample increase of ijold kinlahs for home use. This influx of 
the lusher metal, aided by the later contributions of Kafilr^ 
and Khiisrii from the same sources, indicated in the mintages 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed the ancient 
relations of the two metals. I had estimated the relative 
values as about 8 : 1, without pressing the assumption that 
Ihia rate represented the normal and immutable condition of 
things, but as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio.® 
Ool. n. Yulo, who has investigated these c|ue8tions from an 
independent point of view, by the aid of the written testi- 
mony of Marco Polo and other western travellers in the 
East,® has suggested a probable fall in the value of gold, at 

^ Ferishtali, an mcnlaoning K^fdr’s plunclei, brought to Dehh m 711 A ir , 
amounting to 90,000 mans of gold, which was “melted down, coined, and lodged 
in the ireasury,” adds, Bilior wu'i not used as a com lu the south —Briggs, i 37 1 
Tho Mas.'ihlc al Ahsar also notices “ uii des predecosscuis do cc Siiltln ayant fait 
do giandis conqngtes, enleia des pays lameus uue telle quantity d* or qu’il cn 
chargea 13,000 larufs “—ITnt ct Exti xin. 218 

Initial Coinage of Bengal, p 16 , J R.A S , K S , lol ii p 160 , Marco 
Polo, cap. x\\i\ 

® Col Yule, howevci, m insistmg upon tho 10 1 as the mnnal late, has 
to do gie.it violence to piohalilitica in claiming so sudden a change as that from 
10 1 to 7 * 1, within .a comp.araEi vely hnef period, and attributing it to the influx 
of gold from the south, which in tiuth commenced with Ali-ud-dlu’s conquests m 
in 693 A.H,, 01 some thnty years prior to the accession of Muhammad bm 
Tughlak, The rateimodiate leigns show a well-maintained pioportion of gold 
to Bilvei in extant examples, and we hear of no paiticulai .acces'.ion of southern 
gold as the result of Fakhr-ud-d'm JiinA’s command in that diiectioii during his 
father’s hfetime. Col Tule remarks— “ It has occun’ed to me as just possible 
that tho changes made by Muhammad bm Tughlak in the coinage may have had 
reference to the depreciation of gold owing to the ‘ great Dokhan piize money’ of 
that age. Thus, previous to his time, we have gold and silver corns of equal 
weight, andbearmg (according to the view which has been explained) a nominal 
raUo of ten 1» one. Muhammad on coming to the throne finds that m conse- 
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tlio XDeriod of Muliammad bm Tuglilak’s accession, to a pro- 
portion as low as 7.1; and, singular to say, these two scales, 
viz., 8 . 1 and 7 * 1, ai‘o those which most con&islenlly fall in 
With and explain the ligures in the subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion tliat at the moment of revision 
the old rate of 8 : I had sunk to 7 * 1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define nhcti this change 
came about ; it is sufficient to say that the fact was officially 
recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.ii. 


Tabue oe Exchange Bates or Goei> and Sievee Cons in India. 


ConfliGhng Scale, on the Aecmion of MiihmmaA hu Tvgkhl. 


7:1— 176X 7=1225= 
8:1— 176 X 8=1100= 
10:1—176x10=1750= 
12: 1—175x12=2100= 
14:1—115x14=2450= 


7 old silver pieces 
9ucw 

8 old 
10 new 
10 oM 

12 '5 new 
12 old 
15 new 
Hold 
17 ‘6 new 


7x175=1225). 
9X140=1260). 
( 8x175=1400). 
( 10x110=1100). 
( 10X175=1760) 
(12-6 X 140=1750) 
( 12X175=2100). 
( 15x140=2100) 
( 14x176=2450). 
(I7f*x 140=2450). 


Reused Seale, introduced to meet the fall in gold 


7:1— 200 X 7=1400=1 
8:1— 200X 8=1600=1 
10: 1—200x10=2000=1 
12:1—200x12=2400= | 
14:1—200x14=2800= j 


8 old silver pxeces( 8x1 75= 1400). 


10 now „ 

( 10X140=1400). 

9 old „ 

( 9X175=1575) 

11 new ,, 

( 11x140=1540) 

11 429 old „ 

(1U?5X 176=2000), 

14*285 now ,, 

(Hf,'bX 140=2000). 

13 714 old „ 

(1311^X175=2400). 

17 14 new „ 

(17^X140=2400). 

16 old „ 

( 16X176=2800). 

20 new „ 

( 20X140=2800). 


quonco of the great infliis. of gold tho cdatiye valne of that metal has faliea 
greatly, say to EometluBg like seven to one, whieh as a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured m, is, I suppose, conceivable Ee issues a 
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On previous occixsions, where T have sought to discover, 
ii'om the internal evidence of the coins themselves, the object 
proposed in the changes thej" bore testimony to, I was misled 
by the supposition that the 140 grain silver xhece was an 
innovation of ifiihammad bin Tuglilak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to sirauitaneously with the produc- 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold (find } . I now sec fiom the 
pissage in the Khazain ul Euiiih, quoted at page 247, that 
this coin was the invention of Ala-iid-din Muhammad Shtih 
(hfo. 14 of the general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of the pay of the troops ^ 
Whether anv partial or complete mintage of such money 
ever took place, we need not stop Lo inquire ; but the act of 
recognizing the existence of such a theoretical measure of 
value at once reduces the ahsoluto innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to the single item of the now gold piece, and 
leaves us tho more simple task of detecting the motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon Lho complica- 
tions of a double variation in the leading representatives of 
gold and silver com At tho rate of 8.1, as will bo seen 
from the figures given above, old sdver tankalk and ten 

coinage Avliu'h shall applj to this nei\ ratio, .mil yet picservo the relation of the 
pieces as ion to one Tins arcounts for liis 200 gram gold and l-JO gram silver 
pieces Some jears latei, after the d^astious lesiilt of Ins copper tokens, the 
value of gold has nsen, and he reverts to the old standard of 175 grams, leaving 
(as far as I can gather) the silver piece at its i educed weight. At the exchange 
oi ten silver pieces for one of gold, this now represents a relative value of eight to 
one.” — Cathay and the Way thither, p cch 
- “ Alh-nd-din . appiehensive of another imasion of the Moghuls, he in- 
creased hxs forces so greatly, that upon calculating the expense, he found his 
revenues, and what treasures he had himself amassed, could not support them 
above six years. In this dilemma he resolved to leduce the pay of the army, but 
it ocourred to him that this could not be done with propnety, without loweiing, 
propoitionably, the price of horses, arms, and provision.”— Briggs’s Perishtali, 
1. 36S 
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now 'adciUs went to tlie old gold fcnihih ; in the variation of 
the rate from 8:1 to 7 . 1, a oorrospoiidiug reduction had 
either to he made in the nimibor of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a now gold 
piece hfid to ho produced winch should leave the old nume- 
rical rates of sihor coins untouched, and this is exactly wliat 
the 200 grain dindi' acoomplislies eifflit old sil\ or lanLahs and 
ton new 'udnhf< constitute the change fur the new dinar. As 
has been shown above (coin, hlo. 178), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, though eventually 
tlio gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains. A moraontary attempt was also made to re- 
vert to tlio old silver tanlah in 734 a.h., hut this movement 
does not seem to have been sustained; and thus it would 
appear ihat the 140 grain silver corns contmiied to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by the mint, and 
it IS to these pieces W’o must understand the African autho- 
rities refer wdicn they fix the rate of 10 dirlutnu to 1 gold 
175 gram iauludi, which brings ns back to the previous 8 * 1, 
a rate which would he readily restored wdthoiit Htato intor- 
ferenoe by the limitation of the supply of gold, its iiiovitable 
absorption by the masses, and the imjjoidation of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would bo 
sure to encourage It would .seem from tho way in which 
Tbn Batutah reserves tho name of tanlah for the gold coins 
alone ihat no full-weight silver fankahs whatever w'cro in the 
course of issue from the mmts at the poiiod of his residence 
in India; and the very curious combination of tho term of 
might almost be taken to point to tho duhum% 
which were associated in the public mind wdth the intro- 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which bad boon made 
special to the new gold coin, in suporccssion of the indigenous 
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deiioniinations liitlieito in use. So also the passage from the 
^lasalik al Ahsdi* already quoted (p. 228), speaks of dindn 
coiirants ’ of six dirhams {JiasJitldnts], and eight millions of 
‘•uHmir'i courants ou 48 millions de dirhams” Tlicse are 
clearly 1 40 gram coins, following on with the conventional 
“cuiToiii,” and '‘legal/’ of hTos. 201, 202; and 

the distinction is further marked in the same work m the 
General Table of Corns, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 duhams hashikdvi, 
as “ le tank ah d’argent.” ^ 

^ On ftalliPi consideiatum, I have decided to lopi educe the oiiginal text in its 
eatiretv, from M Quatremeie’fc article, in oidoi that theio may be no mi9appieheri- 
sion as to the sonices ot mj biouicJge oi the acciuacv of the inteipietation I put 
upon the data supplied —“Sun ant co quo lu’u laoonte lo scheikli Mouhaiak, le l«c 
t contiont 100,000 taiilah (d oi) ot le lat blanc CiQJt 

100,000 ianLnh (d’argent) Lo ianMIt d’or, appele dans co pajs louge 
f’quivaat a trois imthJuU, ctle ianlah d’ argent 
comprend Iniit diihoms heschtlanxs Lo dnheni hesehikam a 
le meiue pouls'qiie Ic diihem d’ argent , (im a corns ou Egjqite et 

on Sjne La laleur de I’ano et I'autie piccf est la nienip, et ne differe presquo 
on nen Li, dirhem he^ekthim idpond a (piatie diihcms Sf'Itams, autrement 
i)omme\ (hHhiui\ ^6 diihein SuHam \aut le 

ticis d’uu diihem ae/usehla,n fjc lis ^(r. piece de si\), qui 

obt uni, tioibiomo isp^oe d(' moniuit d'aigent qui a coins dans. I’Tnde, et qiii 
Oqnivant auc tiois quaits du diihcm hcuhxlMm Cine piece, qui eat la inoitie 
du dulicm SuUam, ae noianie yelmi (piece d’un), et vaut un djiial 

[No. 207] Un autre diihern, appelo ihimihhlam 

(piece de dou/e), a cours pour im heachthmii et demi Une autre piece 
appclde schumsdekttm L»o, eoircspond a deux diihems Ainsi 

Ics monnaies d'argent, cn usage dans I’lnde, soiit au nombre de six, savoir 
le dnhem le domzdelani le heschtham, 

lo •iohesehlam 1® et lo yelvani . La moindie de ces 

pi5ccB est le dirbem sultam Cos trois especes de duhenib ont cours dans le com- 
merce, ct sent revues universellement , mai& aucuue n’est d’nn usage plus geneial 
quo lo dirhem qui equivaut h un quart de duhem, moiuiaie d’Egjpte et de 
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MUHAMMAD BTH TUaHLAH’S POECED CUEEEHCT 

Towards the close oJP tire tliirtccritli century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than three Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries b}' the issue of 
reprcsentatiuo currencies. Hublai Khan, the Sfoghul con- 
queror of Chnla, so far introduced tJie device, that he ex- 
panded and systematized the use of paper notes, which hod 
very early developed itself m that empue so that circum- 
stances were eminently propitious for the experiment, both in 
the precedent, the instincts of the people, and the absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. The latter item alone con- 
stituted, in itself, a most important cloincnt in the immediate 
success of the measure, as no vulgar prejudice had to bo 
offended by the withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value ; and the very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated doiiomiiiations, bearing the stamp 
of so powerful a monarch, aided materially in the devolop- 
munt of commercial inlercouiso among the people at largo ® 

l?yne, Le diriiem aultam vaiic huit fefe ("toles.), lo tijtfal J.*.**^. ( ), 

qiuUe feh, ei le duliem Imchtlam, qui eonespond parfaitemoiat au dnhem 
d’iugciit d’Egypto et de Syne, vaul Ircntc-dput fels. Li i j// p orf) de I'ludc, 
qui porte le nom de sir ^ ptjtie 70 mxtlikals, qui ebtime? cn duliems d’ligyptc, 
en valent 102=j Quarante air ferment un manri On ne connatt 

pas dans I’IikIc la motliode de mesurer^les giains ” — Noticoo i t Eitraita, xni. 211. 

I The mticductum dates from 119 nc. 11 Bnkes, JR AS iui. 179, P 
Gaubil, quoted in Marsden, p. 357, note 077. 

* The following is Marco Polo’s account of the paper carrency of KuWai Khhn 
“ Jn this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the grand Xhaii, who may truly be s iid 
to possess the seciet of the alchemists, as he has the ait of pioducing money by 
thfi following process —no causes the bark to bo stripped fiom those mulberry- 
tujpb, tho Icu’ves of which arc used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thliu inner und which lies hotween the coaisei b.irk and the wood of thetiee 
This hemg steeped, and afterwards pounded in a moitai, until reduced to a pulp, 
ifl made into paper, resembling (m substance) that which is manufactured from 
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Yery diffcront were the terms Kai Khatu proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia : ins motive was obviously evii^ 
and tho suiroimdings inauspicious under almost every aspect. 
Many of the olaiiseb of the Tuhnz Tchio edict of a..h. G03 
(a.I). 129/1) followed the (Jlnncse system; but instead of 

rotton, tut (jmte Wact 'Wlu'n loady foi UoC, he has it cut into pieces of monei 
of (hilriiut t>i/t‘s, iieailj •■quare, !ml somewhat lonyei thau they aie wide Ot 
these, ihe smalUst piso loi a denioi toxuiiois, the iie\t ioi .i Venetian sihei 
groat, othoisfoi two, live, and ten gioats, olheis for one, ti\o, tluce, and as far 
asten hcsautsofgold The toinage of this pappi iiionoyis aiitluiiticated with 
ab much fonu and eeieiuony as if itweie aetunlb ot piue gold oi ‘•ilvei , loi to 
each note a Jinmlui of oilicurs, speeiallv appointed, not onlj siibbcubc then names, 
but afii\ their signfts also, and when this has heon lugulail) done by llie whole 
of them, the pinuipal olhm, deputed by his Majestj, having dipped into vei- 
imliou the lovul nal, eomnutlcd to his oustodv, stauips with ii the piece of papei, 
•^0 lluttlie foim of the seal, tinged with veiniihon, icmaiiis nnpiessed upon it, l)> 
which it leemes full authenticity a» cuircnt money, and the act of eoiiiiteifeiting 
itispuuibhedaaaiaiiital oflouee When thus coined in large tpuntitics, this 
paper einieiicj is eneulated in eviiy pait of tlie giand Ivliau’s dominions, noi 
dale .un peihon, at tlio peal of his life, leftise to aceopt it iii payment All hi6 
subjects itieivc it without hebitatioii, he&inse, whercvci thin business maj call 
tliein, thej tan disjmse of it aaain in the pundiasi ot inerehandise ihoy may have 
oeiMsion iirt, fiUili a^ jmails, ](wels, gold oi siher With it, in short, evorj 
aiiiek can be pioi lued, . When anj poi'.ons hap})en to b(‘ pu'SC'^std of paper 
money whn h liom long uio has become dam iged, they e.iuj it to the mint, whoie, 
upon till p.ivmnit of onh 3 per e<’ut , they may locene lash iiotei in exchange 
Should any hede^iiims ol pioeuiii'g gold oi bilvu tor the pmposesot manulaUurc, 
such a". dnnkiiig-t‘up> , giidhs, oi othti aitioka wioiiglit of these metals, they lu 
hk' mannei ipply at the mint, and toi then papei obtain the hullioii they re - 
qiiiie All his ilaic'tyk aimica aie paid with this cuuonev, which is to them of 
the same value as it it wuie gold oi sihei.’*— Maiskii, cap win 
Among othei bubstitutos toi monev, Maico Polo notice^ the use of coial in 
Tibet He says These people O'jP no coined money, noi even the papoi money 
of tbo grand Kiiiii, but tbi then currency enijiloy coial ” The money oi eiiue|aey 
they make use of (m liaiu-du) is thus piepaiod Then gold is tormed into snLill 
lods, and passes accoiding to its W'eiglit, without anv stamp This i-, their greitci 
money, thcsmallej is balt-cakcs, on which the stamp ot the giand Ivliauibilm- 
pressed , 80 of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio ot gold Tn Kaiaian thlcy 
employ foi money the white poicelain shell tound in the sea , 80 of these shelils 
equal lu value 1 saggio of silvei . I 

Ibn Batutah’s testimony to the snccess of Jiuhlai’s papoi currency is as folio ws| 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
in its inception, associated with tyranny and opiDression in 
tho enforcement of its provisions , so much so, that Gihazan 
Xhein, the nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Xhorasan. And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 


“ Les habitants cle la Chme ii’eraploioiit dans kuis tiairaotion'! comnieieulos ni 
pitico!. d’or in pwrrs d’.irgeut Toutes colics <pii airuent. dans cc paj=! sont fondueti 
ou lin!>ots, conime nous venons do le duo Ils voudeut otils aelittont au moycu 
do morceanx do papici, dont chacuu cst au'-si huge quo la paumc do la raum, ct 
poiiolarnaiqueoulcscoaii du Sultan. Vingt-cinq de ccs billets sent appilois/w^K/i^ 
oe qni royicnt au sens du niot din5,i, on do piece d’oi nous, 
(Ibii Batutah expiessly mentions that Iheio is no chcigo foi renowal of the ftorn 
papci ) Si iin iiidi\idu so lond au maiche a\ec uno pitco d’argent, oa bioii aicc 
niie piece d’or, dans le dcssem d’acbefor quelquo chose, on no la liu picnd pas, ct 
I’on ne fait aiicune attention i lui, jusquM ce qu'il I’ait chaugco contic Ic bl'ilioht 
ou lc‘s> billets ayec Icsquels il pouiia achctei co qu‘il dt‘sucra.”~Tl)n Batutah, 
Pans edit. iv. 259, (About 1315 id) See also Kot ct Exti xiii, 222 

Du Ilalde, in his great woik upon China, has ai'en an ongi.uiug of erne 
of the notes ol Houg vou{Tai Uou) (a u ISGl!}, the founder of the twcnty-fiibt or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, “these sheets are much sought allei by those that build 
who hang them up as a laiitj on the chief beam ot the house, wlinli, aeeoidmg 
to vulgar notion, pieservcs the house fiom. all misfortunes ” (English edition, 
London, 1741, vol ii p 293 ) 

Colonel H, Yule has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the i arly Jliiig 
dynasty’s papei currency, which has the pi ciihaiity of being “ncaily black/' 
as desciibed by Maico Polo, Antiquarians await, with much inloipst, Col Yule's 
account of this fiagment ot Eastern life, which is to appear in his foitlicommg 
edition of the Tiaycls of Marco Polo 

The inscriptions on the sides of the Uong vou note aio guui in a tianslated 
loiin by Du Ilalde as follows 

“1 The Court of the Treasury luniig jiresentcd their pentinn, it is decreed 
that the papci money thus niaikcd i/ith the Impciial »eal of Ming shall pass 
current, and be pul to the same use as eoppei com Those who counteifcit it 
shall ho beheaded,” 

“ 2 Ue who shall luform against and secure them [the fnigcis] shall have a 
3 eward of 250 taels Besides, he shall recoivi* the goods ot the eruiiuial, us well 
immoiahlc as movable Dated such a year, month, and day, of the loign of 
Hong vou ” 

IG 
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during (lio space of two montiis, coiitribiited indirectly to the 
loss of Kai KliatiVs throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
]jcoplo’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation ^ 

Khai KhcitiVs scheme for a paper currency was designed, ^ 
not 1.0 ai<l the existing circulation, but to suppress and super- 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals in manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals m the land might 

^ D’01\';->oa, iv 101 , Malcolm’s Persia, i 430 Do Guignes, Book xvn 267 , 
Langlos, Mem de I’lnslitute, iv 115, Puce's MahorameJan History, ii o96, 
Do baulej, Joiiiiuil Asiatiiiuc, 1842, Piof E. B Cowell, J.A S, Bengal, 1860. 
V 187. 

* The following is a desoiiption of the foim and legends of the notes 
t Ay Haas- 4^:sr''* lukT (UK J«*klUu.< 

«5L*c5»-luijysA'^,l •yVw AA.ajSE*'^ j AAC tdawilj 

o „ o . , 

il'^Ab ^b iAyl tSJtJ b'ii b’ 

jU- .i)U.U-.s j jj.AieAw.7 jj CjL jij yl&li 

LjUj AJjy _J uj b uWIAj.S' iJ!iC!l4v«^A 

^ ^ (AiW Iw^ 

— Bombaj litbographeU editioa. 
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be monopolizecl by tbe ruling power. The oxocufion of llie 
decree necessarily fell wilb iinmediato severity <m tbe cveiy- 
day transactions of life, and was felt more especially- in the 
matter of provisions, wbiob, like all other goods, wore not 
allowed to be paid for in coin ; and as the dealers objected to 
tbe new substitute for cash, they adopted tbe simple alterna- 
tive of closing tbeir shops, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around. 
b[o wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
us one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor- 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, wlnlo the 
fciultiin was left to discover from the empty streets that all 
was not well with his capital. 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s iu'ial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc- 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making the king’s brass 
equivalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant deieiK'e 
among civilized nations. Faklir-iid-din Juna, us the Sultan 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and ivhoso severities, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne he ruled for t wenli’'- 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigiis of his 
SIX predecessors, and died in his bed at lust, a mercy tliat was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs in qiie&- 
lion ITis loading eccentricities are dobcribed us prolusion 
and want of mercy the first took the form of Oriental 


1 Here is Ibn 'Baiutah’i, estimate oi tbe Sultan ubom be serveil* " IMobaraiaed 
esl clc tous les liommoi. cului qui aime davaiiti^e a tme ilis cadruix ot aii^si a 
lepandre le sang ^). Sa poite volt toujoms pi es 

d’elle qnelqiu* /«/.!>’ qiu duiiuiit ridu', ou quelque tire xiYant qui est ims a molt 
Ses tmt& de genoiowte et do biaiomo, et ises oxoraples de cruautd et do violence 
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liborality, in regal gifts, rather than in mere ostentatious 
display or reckless personal extravagance; tho second was, 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and his own avowed conviction of its necessity. 
Of aiarico, howfuor, no one has accused him, he may well 
have heard of the success of the paper currency in China, 
equally as he may have learnt the fate the similar hut less 
cifcctivcly concerted device had mot with in Persia , never- 
theless lie may have felt and justly conceived that he was 
strong enough to try the experiment, and he withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure. Severe to the 
extreme in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en- 
force the penalties said to have boon specihod in the original 
proclamation,^ no throat of vengeance is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been the case with the Chinese and 
Persian notes. The legends on the brass tokens consist 

fiivM' los coupablos, ont obtenu do la colobute p.unu le pouple M&lgrtS cola, il 
ihllt plusliunible (Ics borames ot celm qui montic le plub d’eqiuld, lea c6i6~ 
niimK •< (le l-i io)i<*ion aont ubiPi\t‘c& a. n.i com , il c,it tiei» h^Tcro on cp (^m regarde 
bi piifne (t h plidtinicnt qui amt aoii iiie\ecution II eat au nombie ties rois 
doiit Li lelipite (‘•jtgumde, et donr le-. lioiueui. auceu') ddp.tiasoiit ce qm eat ordi- 
n.me, mais «.( ([ualito doimiiante, c’tst la gundio&ite Ibii llalutab, lu 215 

J’hc fclLailvh Miibrual bin IVlaiimdil JMSrtU, ivlio also vi'sitcd Muhammad Inn 
Tiigbl.ik’‘> Coiiit, ih> cquall} watui in In'- piaisos of tlio gcneroaity, Immilitj, and 
affoinpliJunents of the yult<in, Imt dopb not allude to his ciuolties — Ma&dhk 
nl Ahsc'i, m Noticis et Ifs-haih, \iu, pp 190, 191, See also anothei witnobs, 
pp 187, 207, (‘tc. 

^ I do not ippiodiice tho mmoi decails of this operation as variously lecordcd 
m the teisions of the Indian histoiians. In the nieie oidei of piioiitj of publica- 
tion, T may ipfui the readei to Dow, i p 302, Biiggs, i p *111, who tianskte 
I'Vnshtah’h te\t An Enqlibh rcndciing ot the Pcisian tc-it ot the Tabikat-i- 
Akban is to bo found in my first edition of the Ikthan Sulthns, p 56, The 
original Persian jiabsagc from Zia Baini is given in my Supplemem: (Dehli, 1851, 
p. 19, and Hum. Gluon, m p. ItO) , and the tes,t of that autlioi has sinre been 
piibhtihpd in extonso in Calcutta (1862), and ficely tianslated by Prof Dowson, 
Elliot’s Hiblonans, vol iii p 240 See also Elphinstone's India, p. 405, and 
Jour. As. Soe Bengal, 1860, p 193. 
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either of an appeal to tho religious dorotiun of one isGctioii of 
liis subjects, or of an official in timation of legal ecpiivalenf s 
to guide tho mercantile classes in no instance were ihese 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces, tho highest coin he desired 
credit for, m virtue of the regal stamp, was a Tunkali of 1 40 
grams of silver, and the minor 8ubdi\isions ivero elaborately 
provided for in detail Ifo interference whatever soeius to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reforeiicc eitlii'r 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which ho held swayd With every material 
element of success, this oaiefully organiijod measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether imforaeen cause ITis 
Majesty's officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark tho difference of tJie fabiic of 
the Eoyai Mint and tho handy-work of tho moderately 
skilled artisan ^ Unlike the precautions taken to piuvcnt 

^ Mubirak Anlati gives an lUustiation of the wealth ot the land, in the 
incident of the confiscation of a hum of 137,000,000 uhkah of gold iioia one 
offender, ‘‘an incalculable moss of gold ’’—Not. ct Ext \iu 194 See also y 173, 
the old stoiy of the discovery of 40 balms of gold, each bahu} \vcighing 3.iB mans. 

2 Zi'i Dami says~Ji.-«l ^ Afls-ya 
Calcutta text, 475. 

T. Muh-lralc Shfih— jA AJIc j 

AiAJjVA# j A«A^La 

Budfiom-^ ^A^ 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi- 
tively no check upon the authenticity of the copper token, 
anil no limit to the power of production hy the masses 
at large.’ Under such circumstances it is only strange that 
the new ciirroney should have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
fiist and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces 
As has heen already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficult}-, by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents. 
Uo scrutmy, had such boon etfectiveiy practicable, was en- 
joined against illicit fabrications ; and the sums actually 
exchanged may bo estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins which were heaped up as more rubbish in the 
Fort of Tughkk5,hdd (Dehli), where they were still to be 
scon a century later, in the reign of Muhdrak Shdh II.® It 
is clear Ih'it, if good money was paid for all these tokens, 
Muhammad hin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
his own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


1 The ChiiK-se evidently felt and anticipated some &uch result, and so avoided 
the evil here expciienccd “ It i!> e isy to judge that there would he debasers of 
money m China, if the falvor was coined as well as copper, since then small pieces 
of copper aie so often countufcited by the Chmese Those who follow this trade 
mart the counterfeit coin with the same ch-aractcis as aie seen upon the tiuc, hut 
the metal they use is of a baser sort, and the w'eight not so good. If fchej happen 
to be discoveied the ciimo is capital Bn Ilaldc, English edit 1741, ii 293 

jO b Jwi ^ 

MS Tarikh Mnbaiak Shhhi. ifJoU t 
So also, more explicitly, the Ttokh Eud5.om adds— 

^1 ^ iyjj j j 
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Oriental rate of interest, thougli possibly, in very many 
instances, compensation reacbed parties but little entitled 
to it. 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, tlmmore 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muliaimnod bin Tugli- 
lak’s forced currency still extant. Tt will be hcon that ordi- 
narily the values atfaching to the several gradational coins 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi- 
valents of the current money have to bo discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens. "We have, in dis- 
tinct terms, the SO kdni piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as the 8 Idm and 2 hdni pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 grain tanhih might possibly he discoveied in the brass 
money designated as j “ current Tankah” (No. 105), 
but I prefer to look upon those pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified ^adah of 140 grains 
(No. 180),^ with which they are identical in weight, and 

Calcutta text, p 229. (JU 

Zik Barm’s account of tho original incoming of the brass tokens is even moie 
graphic. 

AJty J 3JJ ^ 

aC'J j\ ^ 

Calcutta text, p. 476. jb! (jpi IfeijS’ 

1 The '“adah, as a dotimte com, first makes its appeaianes under Muhammad 
bin Tuglilak, hut it would seem from the following patsago that its latroduction 
was due to ’Alh-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h; — 
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to liavG been intended to pass at the same rate as tbe more 
definitely murkerl 50 Idtn piece of similar fabric, IS'os. 107 
and 198 may, perchance, have been designed for 40 Idm 
pieces (as 140 : 50 : 1 1 L2 : 40), and No. 200 approximates in 
weight, imdcr a similarly graduated scale of proportions, to 
a 20 I.dni piece, or the 32 rail j^ui'dna of 56 grains, already 
adverted to at pp 1G3, 167, and regarding which further 
eompaiisons will be found at page 221, et seq. 

The use of the term dirham on Nos 202, 203, is more 
difficult to explain. The word is new among the Dehli mint- 
ages, though, as wiU be seen hereafter, it must have been 
common enough in the vernacular speech of the country. 
Were it not that there is an expressly designated “ Hasht- 
fcdTii,” it would bo reasonable to suppose that these were the 
dirhams spoken of by Ibn Batutah and Sheikh MubMc, as 
reckoning eight to the old tanlah ; but as the latter coin was 
also in these times indifferently called a dirham, it is possible, 
in spite of the defective weight, which, however, was alto- 
gether disregarded in other cases, that those pieces may have 
boon authontative correspondents, in a different form, of the 
\idalt or 1 to grain timlah. 

J jSb Ij 

Maigmal note by DeMi commentator — < » ...,n ^ s . c . 

“MS T&rikh-i-Al&i of Mir Kiiusru 
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No. 195 (pi IV. fig, 96). Brant, Weight, 136 grs. 
Baulaldbad, A.n. 7i5U, Delili 731, 732. 





At the seat of royalty, Baula- 
tabad, m the year 780. 



A..4uisr'* 

Scaled ua a Tanlah current 
m the reigu of the slave, hope- 
ful (of mercy), 

Muhammad Tughlak. 


No. 196 (pi. IV. hg. 99). Brass. Weight, 132 grs 
Baulatabad, a.u 7'3t, 732. Very rare. 


j. 




Area. Me who obeys the 
Sultan, truly, he obeys 
God. 



Sealed as a Tanhah of fifty 
Nanis dunug the reign of the 
slave, hopeful (of mercy), 
Muhammad Tughlalc. 


^ ji JU 

At the seat of royalty, Baula- 
tabM, in the year (7)31. 
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No. 197 (p] fig 100). Erass. "Weiglit, 112 gra 
A,u. 730, 731. 

/ . \ «• 7 Vr * 

w 

Truly, he oheya God He who obeys the Sultan , 

Tughlak. Muhammad, 730. 


No 198 (pi tI fig 101). Brass. "Weight, 112 grs. 




\y4>\ 


Sovereignty ia not confened Obey God, and obey the 

upon every man, (but) eomc Prophet, and those in authority 
(are placed over) others.* among you 

Tughlak Muhammad, 730 


No 199 Biasb. Weight, 70 givs, a.h 730. 


Muhammad bin Tughlak. 


vr 

struck as a fourth (quarter 
^adah), 730. 


Kur&xi, Surah iv. vei&o 62 
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ISTo. 200. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. a.ji. 730. 
(See Marsdcn, ITo. bcosv. p 535). 


j \ , I SuiTieientia mea Bominus est. 

Kurfin, lu. 167. 

Era?hn (Reccnsio, p 1 15) has an example of a coin of l^iih hin Mansur, 
struct at Bokhara, in a.h. 376, with .dll o^i tlie top of 

the ajoa. 

No 201 (pi iv. fig. 104) Brass Weight, 72 grs llaio 


Centre— 

SAiJ 

Marifin — 

S,lh Molmmi . 

icigiioi the slave, ho])efal(otc.), 
Muhammad Tughlak 

No. 202 (pi iv. fig. 105). Weight, 80 gis. Skcey collection 
Unpiibhshci. BaulaUbad, a n. 730. Dehli A.n. 730, 

732. Dehli (CiX^^^.^) ^.n. 730 Dehh (-*L:11;b) a.it. 730 

,y ,■ i ^ 


At the seat of Islam, in the 
year, 730. 


Struck as a lawful dkJmi in 
the tune of the slave, Mu- 
hammad hin Tughlak. 
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No. 203. A.H. 730, 732 (No less than three selected 

specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains). 

No 204. Copper Weight, 103 grs. Unique. Daulatabad, a h 730 
JSVisfi. 


Muhammad hm Tnghlak, at the 
capital, DaulaUbad, year 730. 





This half-piece (tras) strucic 
during the time of the slave, 
trusting in the mercy of God 


No 205. Brass. Weight, 53 grs Bare HashtldnL 

j.> — c 

la 




No. 206 Yaiiety. Weight, 25 grs. Hare. Bokunis 

& L. 

I 

, *Jv— 


No. 207. Copper. Weight, 74 grs. Gen. Cunmngham. Unique 
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No. 208 (pi. iv fig. 107). Copper. 'Woiglit, 53 grs. a.h. 732. 
Centre — 

3Iargin-~^d JU idj _j 

In the yoai 732. Dominion anti gloiyare of God 

There are very few specimens of the exclusively coppier 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak ; the copper cxirroncy 
2 >roper seems to have been confined to the three exampdos 
quoted below (Nos. 200, 210, 21 Ij, but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declaratory legends of tho forced currency, soom to have 
been employed to stamp copper, wbicli, in tho fullness of 
its weight, earned its own value in tho market, irrespective 
of any espiocial superscription. 

No 209 Copper Weight, 68 gi’s. 

Oherse — *d!l Ji? The Sultan, shadow of God. 

Jteverse — ilAidxt ^ Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah. 

No 210. Copper Weight, 53 gi.s. Col. Stacey. A.ir 730 
Obverse — vr+ «djl 
Jioverse — iti ^ ^Ajsr* 

No 211. Copper Weight, 51 grs Daiea 
Obverse — 

Reverse — i Utislxl 

1 Ihn Batutah lias prasorved a cmious reroid of ilit legomls insrribed upon the 
coiiiago of ilie A7i«?i7Jplil-ud-d'ui Ah-^an Shili, coinraaadant in ^falabar 
lylio tbiow off Ills allogiiincc to AIuliauuHad bin Tugblak, and raouey bcai - 

ing bib oivn name in 742 a.h 
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"Wo liare seen with, what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santiheation of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigiiiug Ehahf of Baghdad in 626 a.h. Within 
thirty yeai’s t»f that date the office of the chief Pontifi’ of the 
Muslim woi'id was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Miistansir’s successor, the unhappy IVrust’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to doath by ITulAku Khan, on the capture of the 
city of the haith, m 656 ah. With all the Barbarian 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un- 
seemly mass the hones oi' his victim,^ coincidently with the 
surrender of the inoifensivo inliabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While tho throne of the JIhalifs became 
but an idle symbol, and the centre of IslAm was converted 
into a ghastly eamj) of Nomads, tho latest Muhammadan 
conquest “ in partibus infidcinirn” must have been singularly 

^^UsLm)! i\l> OwjLj ^ 

Et fpapp.t m ‘•iin luopu* nom dcs moimaies d’oi et d’aigtiit Sux iin dsF. eotts des 
dfnirfc il avail giavc Ics mots ^^uvallt8 Lo progenituxo do Thd-hd et rd-sm (ces 
lettiCj, qai constiludit ks tiUes de dou\ chapitiO' du Koian, lo ax'' et lo xxxvi, 
sout dll nombio do*, ('pitliote qii’oii donne a MalioimO, lo poie dos lakhs et des 
indigoub, JeUal ud dumA >»a ud dm Ec siu I’autic lace Celui qm met sa 
coniiance dans lo secoai-. dn MiaCricordicnx, Jhsox idkdh SuUan —Pins edition, 
111. 328. Feii&htah, i 423 

1 The IlaWb ua Siyai says, “The captives vveie vviappcd up in coarse liaii 
■blankets, and m that state lollcd backwaids and foivvaidson the giound vntli 
such foice and violence that cveiy joint and articulation of then fi.imos was oithci 
smashed or wrought ai.uuder.”~Pucp’s Muhammadan Ilistoiy, a p 222. 

Novain, quoted by D'Ohsbon (m 243), says they weio tied up in sacks and 
trodden under foot by hoisrs One incident in the general extermination la re- 
markable, the Oluistians uere unieseivedly spared, the Xchiojian Cbuieb con- 
stituted, without challenge, their city of lofiige (m. 339, 243) — ibul Faraj, 339. 
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ignorant ofj or strangely mdifforont to, tbo events that af- 
fected tlieir ncwly-conceded allegiance, as llio name of the 
martyred Mast’asim was retained on the Delili coinage for 
some forty years after his dt'atii. Kukn-nd-din Ibrahim, tJie 
twelfth king, is tlic first to discontimm the practice, when, 
after the murder of Firuz in the camp of ’Ala-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dolilx elevated the boy-kmg, they deno- 
minated his father a title which Aitamsli 

had affected in earlj'- days (sec Inscriptions G and 11, pp. 80 
and loo ^AM-ud-din Muhammad Bhali assumed the 

designation of toLsH Itight hand of the Khalifat (com 
No. 180, etc.; inscription 0, p. 178); but Mubarak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Khali thh’ (the most mighty Cmdm, 
Khalifah of the Lord of tlic two worlds); and his capital, 
2)f/r ul Kh>(af at y ‘^seat of the Khalifah,” and even goes so 
far us to adopt, in addition to the aiArS- (Vicegerent of 
God), the spiritual title of Al Wdsik hiUah (p. 181). The 
converted ILiiidu Kha'^ru likewise a/lbets, in a suhdui'd de- 
gree, the [ittributes of a li*ndcr of Islam, istyhng himself 
“The relying upon the 
goodness of the All-mtroiful, succe.ss{)r~ of the Commander of 
the Faithful” (Jhids-ud-diii Tughlak Hluih, with higher 
claims, seems to have* been a much more humble Mubam- 
inadan, for he delights in such designations as “the TeslifierA* 
‘‘the Ghdzi’’ “Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is oven more raode.st iu his titles, hut largely 
afibets tpiotalioiis from the Kuian. Later in his reign (741 

1 Soalso,mlatuiil.esAU)aimUo(iHC{’df-hcnei(vfciirnuI.io‘'^^;l|^ aJJIUI 
Ail Ao , .\"C. , ‘■•Tlu're IS no god but (Jod, and i/t<jAlbdi i-. bis Yioegerexit ’’ — 
Wilaon’j WoiJis, u. <301 

'■* TIid toriii b lb rxn exiondt-d range of meanings. Therefortiiee bore sepins 

to be to Mttbauk db Klubf. 
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A H.) his religious seniimcnts asserted ihciri selves more de- 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his o\vn title to the sovereignty — ^unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction ^—hc sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the lino of the Ahhassite Klialifs, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sultan of Egypt. In antici- 
pation of the receipt of such acknoiv lodgment, iluhammad 


^ “ When the Sultfi.tt roturned to Dehh, it occurred to his mmcl that no king or 
pimce could overciso lOgol powci ■inthout eoiifumation by the Khalifah of the 
laec of ’Ahbis, aud that ovciy king ivho had, oi should heieaftei reign, without 
^uoh conflinidlion, hid been, oi woiild be, ovoipowerod The Sultin made 
diligent inquiries hoin many trayolleis about the Khali of tho lino of ’Abbas, 
and ho learned that the ropiesentativcs of tlic lino ot 'Abbhs wcio the Khali fahs 
of Egypt So he and his mmistcis and ad\ist'is came to an undeistanding with 
the Khalifah lliat yyas m Egjpt, iiml while tho Sultan was at Saig-dy^hri ho sent 
despatches to lum about m my things. When he retuinocl to the city ho stopped 
the ])ra)cis of the Sabbath and the 'I(h He h.ul his own name and stjlu le- 
moved flora lus eonis, and that of the Khahjah substituted , and his tlattories of 
the klhiltjah yyeie so tulsomo that they cannot ho reduced to wuting In the 
yeai 71 1 a ii (1313 \,t» ), II^iji Sa’ul Sauaii came to Dohli, fiom Egjpt, bring- 
ing to the Knit .'in h ononis and a robe Jhoui the KhaUJah The Suit 'in, yith all 
Im nobles .md mtyith and . . , ivent foilli to meet the Itaji y\itli gieat cere- 
mony, . and he walked befoie lum baietoot for tho distance of f-ome long bow- 
shots . . Fiom that date permiasioii was given, that out of icspcct the Khali- 
fah’ s name slionlil be iqie.ited in tho piayors ioi Sabbaths and holyda}s, 
and it was also oideied that m mentioning the names of the kings iii the hhnfha 
they should he declaied to have icigncd undci the authority and confiimation of 
the Ahhhsi Khalil ahti. The names ot those kings who had not leceiveil such 
conliimatioE were to be lemovcd fiom the ihiitlm, and the kings ivcre to bo 
dcclaicd to be superseded {inutaylmllah). . . The name of the Khalifah was 
oidered to bo inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other name besides . . Tho 
Sult&n diiectcd that a lettei acknowledging his suboidination to the Klmhj-ah 
should he sent by the hands of H.iji Jlajab Barka’i, , . and aftei two years of 
correspondence the ilCiji leturned fiom Egypt, bunging a diploma m the name of 
the Sult&n, as deputy of the Khalifah Elliot’s llistoriaiis, ni. 249 , text, 491. 
Ibn Batntah, i. 363 , Fenshtah, Biiggs, i. 436. 
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bhi Tuglilak discontinued tlio use of liib own name on tbe 
coinage, ^ and su])]iiknt<'d it bj ibat of Al-tnuhhlft hi/Ialt, 
wboso designation apjwars on tbo Indian coins niiiiled in 7dl, 
7t2, and TJd a.h. , tho Jalcr periods uri' marked b\ 

Hint of his son, Al JLdhn ii'aun' ilfnJi Abii id Abluh AhiamL 
The following is a list of the oaidicr Egyptian Kbnlife, 
taken from Abul Faraj. There is a eontliet of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the snecessioii iu some instances, and still 
more imoertainty in regard to the proeiso dates of accession, 
eto.^ Fn short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tory p* hut as the autlioritafivc names arc the eJiief matter of 

' This waM'rj otld phnse of MulKumn.id hm 'I'Uj'Utik't. pini'ic'^up thonjrht. 
So littlo ooi,'.i‘’iou doiis llicit* worn to }\a\i liei'u, at tlio moment, loi aiij such dm- 
(iirhnic; nlui, «!> fiu aotlu* asisonation-. ol pioMinntc kiuj{d,.ms oxtamloil, tlmt flu 
Sulttui had to ctaiiniu> all sorts of straj tiavclius to iljnstvei nlipic a scion of tlu’ 
old hoiM- could bo found, as liaiui, a cimtcmpoiatj liid an hucriaidicr, a.tvs-- 

O'llfutta 1c\t, p ril. y jO Jlj\ 

Though dl llus fceliiuf may well ha>e uiimU oui of non and nnm ads intod 
Studios of his omi loligiou, oi dcscuphoii‘< hj tin Wtsiciu visitors at his own 
(’oiut ol tliu ino-gono glorus of the hiiprcnu I’ouutts of ilu Muslim uorld, who 
had moio or less swayid the dcstimeo of the Hast for liu eoHtnnos and whote 
oxtcTniiuation was so intimatolj assouaud with, one of India’s pcrpvtiial griev- 
aiices, the suci ess of the Hugh ds, sylio w ere evi r t hioah mag the gates of Dchh 
LaUn, ill point of +iuu', Muhammiid bin Tughlak socnied as a viotoi atlas own 
Conn a saon of the line, of Abbiw, in tbe peison of Ohias-nd-diti Muhaminiid, a 
son of n gt mt-grandsmi of the Khalit of Bairbd.^d, Jl Mmitrimi MM/t, mi he 
scenic, almost to Jiave regiettcd hu. hasty adhosiou to the Egspnan biaueli, for, 
aftei loading las guest with all mannn of inconsisteni, honours. In naively toii- 
fossed to him that had ho not aluady pledged his tuth to the Aiuuia Kluthf, ho 
would have sworn allegiance to him, in short, Imie secured a subnu'-sive Khalif 
of lub own. -Ibu Eatutab, m 2d8, etc. 

2 Alill Fiua] Imiisolt gurs a gieat ranny optional stah menfs fuiw other antho- 
iitics, wdule M de Guigiies’ bcuis diffeis veiy matmially both m tho older of sue- 
eesbion and dates of e\eutb from tlio prosenl list pl'ht diis linns i I'dt). 

® Lcs Mamelues ou Sultans d’Egypte, ijui asoieut fait ct-s Ktiaiih-i ce qu’ils 
etoieiit Gil ies looonuoissant pom tels, ICs faisoieut ot h“J d' iai’-oiout scion lour 


17 
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iiiiportancc in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
neco'ssary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 
undt'r its local aspf'ct. 

THE EGYPTIAN KHALIFS. 
tdlL* a 1! b ^.ivaxiuu^ 1 i 

Iiianj;uiat(Ml 9th Rajab, 659 a h. 

Inaugiiiated Zfl hijjah, 660 a h 

idJi J^\ i^\ ibb t 3 

Inaugurated Jumdda’l awwal, 701 a.bt. 

dJjb 4 

Inaugurated 740 a.h. 

/wib Al!t^/*b 6 

Proclaimed 741 a.h 

<dJb ® 

Proclaimed 753 a h 

As.2ijuw.n sa.s^-^ aIH i^U J^_jX4]! 7 

Inangunited Jumadal aklur, 763 a h. 

f^A jAs- j^\ 8 

Immgui’ated 785 a.h. 

Inaugurated 788 a h 

{restore^ 10 

Inaugurated 791 ah 

j^jbe Jiibull ^ ^A <dlb 11 

Inaugurated Sh’aban, 808 a h 

bon plajsir . JlaiH nonobstant I’autorite que les Sult&ns d’Egi'pte cxerqoient 
sur ccb Khalitos, nd-mmoins les memes Snitaiis se 'iurvoient d'eux pour se lauo 
confirmei et anlorisci aupresles peuples," etc.—D’IIerbeloi, siih voce, ”lvhalif.ih.” 



Ml’HfeVMMAB HIN TUOUI,\K " 3^9 

Coins Rhudv HI tlif' uuino, ol itic K^jo'iun Klialil' 

Xo. -12 Cro!(/ Wti^hf;, ibis 'm*4 iA w mt oom, Milh ititjn'!'- 
ii'dlv o\('i‘i!((‘(1 i M-(ouii, Ib7 _,i~ Cnifj, / , 

7 12, 7 Cl.i 

1+1 ’•'J* I 1 L- -I w\-.— ! ^ ' w\Jb c— 

A;iU U1 jU ^.,UL ' 

Al 3r'iM>ilvli llilluli, fill) til iti^i'i'ti *< ‘‘'i i/t’iit, IChahr of 
^^o. 11 of fiu‘ .’bo\e list), \ ir 70f to 7 10. 

No 21.1 'pi m. tijj 8G\ (7ofd ’Woiglti, 170 ( 171 0, IGO 1 i^rb 

.OL—L, jli, 1 _..Lj^U:'! 

A1 Il.ikim b’.mir lilili, Ain't al Abbu", Almi id, Kh.ilif oi E' 43 i>t 
(Ao 5 of tho aliovo L-t), a ir 7 tl to 7o.) 

No 214. Hilvor Woiji’lit, .7 > >h» Hare \.u. 7/ 
Olt'ene—j^JM ^ <dll <uJvd5k 
lievt'ne — Vpr* <dlU 

No 21S (pi 111 % 109). .Silver and coppcj . Weight, Cl 2 pis 

No 21, lib iMajoi Stublw, Weight, 1.38 ^is. DauI.iMbdd, a.u. t 
Olvrne—^f'i^ aJH AiULc jJarll l+Ui', 

Revers6~”^J.*x^^>>^\ aU'u 
Mar'gih — 5 


See also PiaiUn'b RectUbio, p )77. 
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1^0 216. Copiier. 'Weiglit, 65 grs. a h. 742, 743. 
Ohverse—-j^^ aHI 
Rever&e — Vpf <dllj 


ISTo. 217. Copper, ah 742. 
Obverse— 

Reverse — Vpr 


Ho. 218 (pi. lii. fig. 110). Copper. Weiglil, 128 gr^. 
A.H. 7Ji8, 749, 750, 761 

Obverse — VI® A <u.o <dl\ y*\} 

Reverse — 


No 219 JBiass. Weiglit, 55 grs Bare a ir 748 
Smiilur legends. 

FFaving completed the description of the coins of Mnham- 
raad bin Tughlak, T append a list of the prices of commo- 
dities at Dchli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author of the Masdlilc al Absar by his Egyptian in- 
formants — 

Wheat 1| hisUldm the man 

Barley 1 „ „ 

Common Bice „ „ 

Peas I » „ 

Sugar 1 hasUlnni for five sirs. 

Sugar Candy (c.^\^t) 1 „ four „ 

Pat Sheep, superior quality, 1 tanhah or 8 hashtldms each. 

Oxen in good condition...... 2 tmkahs each. 



JIUHAMMAU BIN TUOTILAK. 


20t 


j\lulia]fnma(l lim Tughlak cIocm iiot aecra to have coneernofl 
Jiimfeeli’ with inscriptioiw# lienee the onl}- mention of his 
name in such docimientn is to bo fmuKl in the IJImli IiLsorij)" 
lion of CliunAr (j). 195 (nifc\ and an inoidf'ntul I'eoord in 
TlcTan/igari characters, on the third story of the ifutb ]\riii'u% 
designating him an JhJitinUiHu/ BiUt tJie aniK'xed date 

oi Sa//U((t 1382 -;=:1325 a.]> ^ His puhlic works at Dchli wore 
■coidinod to the erection of the di'tached Fort of 'A'dihibddy 
otherwise called Muhauimtuldhtul^ at ilie south-east eoruor of 
Tughlakabad, with the ^atpulnli, or “ st ven-arehrd” dike> 
between ('hiragh Hcbli and Khiiki and the eoniph'te forti- 
fication of the snburhs of Dchli, enclosing the sj>aet‘ from 
the Kutb by Khiiki, Ohiragh Dchli, Shapur, (‘1c. (the 
•‘Cutub Lath, Kherheo, Ohiragli Dilh(‘e, and Hhahpur,” of 
the accoinpanyiiig map), and forming an onwnfe of five 
miles, piorct'd with tliii teen gate's in the curtains alone, and 
well known in history by the title of JuJidn-imnahA “asylum 
of tlic world.’* 


BEXGA.L (JOim 

1 revert, for the last, time, to the money of the kings of 
liengal llias Sliah, the eighth of those who exorcised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde- 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all interference on the part of the Sultans of Dchli ; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Ilengal ceases to Imve either 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

* Ctmmngluim, Arch Euport, 1802 *3, p 35. 

’ Ihn Batutah, ui 147, Tiiaur-Bcc la Croix, hiiol o cap. , (oins 

oi Shii Shtih, vijxi Sjud Ahmad, pp. 22, .31 , Dehli Archreftlogical 
Journal, 1853, map, p. 68, etc., CunmngUam, 42, C. J Campbell, J A S. 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc. 
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north, •vrhich arc only renewed on Shir Shah’s conquest of 
Ilnidustdii, nearly two ccJiturios after Firuz’s iibortiYe ex- 
pedition in \.ir 7o4. 

y FAEnr.-UD-T)KS mobarak shah. 

On iliH departure of a\[uhaniinad bin Tughlak from Bongoi, 
Tatar K'hA.n, hoiiorarily entitled Balirdm Khan, an adojttod 
huu of Ghidh-nd-clm Tughlak, scoius to ]ia\*e been left in 
charge of tho proYinccs inclndod in tho government of Su- 
nargaon, while tho Lakhnuuti dnision of ihe kingdom was 
entrust od to surnainod Kailr Khan? 

Ifoither of these rulers’ names are to be found on tho local 
cuinag<‘ As mere go\emors on the part of the Sultan, tliey 
wore, of course, not entitled to is^ue money healing their own 
names On tho death of Bahrain ICIian,“ which is stated ti; 
have taken place in 731 ), hut may probably have to he ante- 
dated to 737 , Fukhr-iid-din Mubaiak, his fiiWuldr, took pos- 

1 I'lifit 1, Mijuu (litticuRi il'xii the lit'ulil} oi ttu> K.uli IvhJm, asitn 

}>(> -ihlf the luai puac lo Ik o lawtian'-i iiptuiii of 

The raila-t iioiui of IIik poisonauc lauloi the iisoci.iti' uami'i find title's 'ibovo 
mn'iii, to be louiiil 111 till T.‘nlJi-i Uuhii'dc Sliihi, nlu'ie, on Miiluiiiiudd Lm 
Tu^lilA , acte •sidii, Malik Biind.'ii Ehilji is slifed to h.nc lii'cn appuiutulln 
Lakhiiauti Tho ji.r'.ase !-> ab lollowo — 

Kec also Ftrishtah, text, i. 237 , l»nggs, i 112, 423 , J R A S , N S , ii. 19,5 

2 “About this tunc tho icbelliofl of FaHuh broke oiil in Bengal, after the 
death of Biluaiu Ivhhu (Goicinoi ot Sunai-ghou) F.Ahid, and his Bengali 
forces killed Kaih Khhn (Govcinoi of Lakhnaufci), aud cut Ins wives and faniili 
and dependents to pieces lie then plundoied the trerisuics of Lakhnanli, and 
facfimd possession of that place and of Sat-ghon and SunSi-gaon These places 
wcio thus lofit to the impeual throne, and falling into the hands of FakhiA and 
other lehels -were not rccoveied.’’— Elliot’s Historians, lu 212, 



PAKHK-UD-DIS: MUBAhAK SIX \H. 


hossion of the govomnieiit, and pvoelainiod hit* mch'pi.iidenet.'' 
lie w.ivS (lie hrsl insi.nict doiiMled by ilie Hoops beni 
agauLst him iVoin Laldiiuuti, but finally siicooetleil lu njam- 
tainmg’ liLs authority, and, ns (he enins jwne, In retaniiug 
Ills hold on Sun iirg’tion ind il.s <l( peiuh lums tlifoughoiit the 
iiJiie year.s, from 741 to 7h0 \ ji., < umpurativtdy undisturbed. 
The luhtorv of tin peiiod is eoiiihscd, .iiid llu ilates givt'U by 
till' native authors prove ot litth valiw but the eitiiis esta- 
blish the fact that in Tdl unotln'i* ruler, d(.sigiU!(e<l i/.///hb - 
fa/-(Uii (Jluiiti Shall, prcsiiletl oki tlii Minth of hj-ileni 
Bengal 

Ilnhural Ntuh 

ISe 2i20 fpl IV fig and pi. vi tig 7) Hilva. 'Weiglil, IfO 0 
gi& f^un.irgaon, t ii V‘ 7, — 7 It, 7 (2, 71<), 7 ( 1, 7 17*, 7 lo, 7 17, 
7 18, 7 It), 

. L'A—h 

Jl'l 

1 !l 

^hngin — 

iU«. 

Tiic speoiracii engraved in x)l. m. fig. 7 is iiniqut in duti, and 
vanes in the opening legend of the reveise Uuin llio les«i rare eoins 
of Iciter 3 cars, vvhieh commenee with cr*^l • 



^ Nizfiiu-ud-flm Ahmad sajs Miitiar.it tilUil Ilahiaia Kli.'iii, \Uuk Ahul Fa?) 
attiims that AfuLhiat put Kaih Ivh'm t<t diavli - Aiu-i-Akbnn, u 21. 

Feiiblitah, tivt, i 237, 241 Boggs, x pp -112. 123, n ,.28 Sresartts 
Ilifeton of Btiiigal, pji SO, S3 
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VT -ALA'-UD-DIN 'ALT SriAH 

’Ah Shall, whom Miilianimadaa writers, by a .strange 
jumble, liare endowed with the snriianio of liis adversary, 
^lubarak, and ordinaiily refer to as “ ’All Mubarak,” ’ 
assumed kingship on (he death of KadrKhan, hluhanimad 
Tughlak’s representative at Lakiinauti, entitling himself 
'Ahi-ud-din. The more important incidents of his reign are 
confined to his ho.stilities with }ii.s rival, Faldir-ud-din Mu- 
barak of vSundrgdon, who possessed advantages in his inari- 
tirae re.sonreos, while the river, s remained navigable for largo 
vessels during the rainy season, but wdiich wore more than 
coimtcrbalanccd by ’AH Shah's power on land, which availed 
him for the greater part of (ho year, and W'hioh finally 
I'liahlcd him to establish liis undisputed rule in the western 
provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 74G a.h., and 
hear the imprc.ss of the new mint of the metropolis, Firuza- 
])dd, an ovidenc(' of a change in the royal residonco, W'hich 
clearly implic.s som('thIng more than a mere removal to a 
nciv sii(' jiroxmuite to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
henceforth lo.'^fc bight of, and may bo taken Lo indicate a 
strafccgetic transfer of the Court to the safer and less exposed 
locality of the future capital, Pandua.® ’Ali Shall is stated 
to have been assissinaled by his foster brother, Haji Ilids ^ 

* Bud&oni MS Feiishtah, n 329 Stewiut-, p 82 A'in-i-AUnii, n. 21, 

2 Sk'wait, s}K*alaiig of Fhu/.’fc atbance against Ilu'is, says, “Thp Empcioi 
advanced to a place now called Feiosepoieibad, whore he pitched Ins camp, and 
commenced the opeialions ol the siege of Piiiidua" (p 84) Theie is a Mah/d 
Fiul7p6r in Snea? Taiidah, noticed in the A'ln-i-ALhau, ii. p 2. See also the 
note from Shams-i Siiij, quoted hclow (page 268), under tlio notice ol Ililis 
Shlih’s reign 

J Stewart’s History ol Bengal, p. 83 



oaiTi lR-ui),nix GfiAzi shah. 
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UI(M(d-dhi ^Jh mdh 

'N'o. 22i (pi. vi. fig 8). Hilvor Wfiglil, 186 7 gi*! Tturo. 
FiruiK'ibfUl, '// ,711, 7 M, 7 f 8. Tvpo as umiuI 


— mj-.n jS 


j^y- 






L*ij 


^ lAr'hN»il 

lyl 


1 Fa) gin — 


Yii. jiaiTrAR-un or\ <mAzi huaji. 

At: till' poriofl of tliis king’s <}cccssion (o tin' soAori'ignty of 
Sunarg.um in i.ii. 750 or 751, yo loso tlio aid of om* niosfc 
tiMistw)] tliy leeoi’di't* of the annals of Bengal during Ins o^\Tl 
tinu'. ’ri)(‘ eoiKjIu.'iion of Ihn Baiutuli’s narrativo loaves 
Fakhr-nd-din Mubarak still in jiower, •while the naii\e 
authoi’itiea arc eh^arly at fault in their uiTangoinont of dates 
and oventg, and altogether silent as to any change in the 
succe.ssion in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
ilio more than problematical capture of Paklir-ud-din and 
his execution hy ’All Mubarak” in 7 13 A.ii., 'vv'ith the {inal 
accession of llias “ one yi^ar and live months afterwards.” ^ 

The numiBrnatio testimony would seem to show that ^Alu- 
barak was succeeded by his own son, as the f77 Snlfd}} hin 07 
SnJtdii maj’- bo taken to imply. The immediately consecu- 
tive clate.s, and the absolute identity of the fabric ^of the 
coins, as well as the retention of the stylo of Right-hand of 


Stewait’s Ilistoij ol Jiciigal, j). 83, 
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tliG Khalifat on the reverse, alike connect the two jariuces ; 
while the cessation of the issues of Ghazi Shah simultane- 
ously with the acqmsition of Sunargaon by Ilias in a h. 
would io iioint to the gradual spread of the power oi‘ 
the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just 
betore Eiruz III assailed him in his nevdy- consolidated 
monarchy in 754 ^ 

lUdUh vd-dhi Ghri 8Iidh. 

Ko. 223 (pi. vi fig. 9) Sihei Weight, 100 gis. Veiy ime uirlecd 
Throe coins Col. Guthrie. tSunaigdon, 7J1--753. 

il.iljjlij.Ala,*.!! ^1 

^jJ 

zXauI! i .AA 


Zv-juls^l 

jii..~. .I...*! j^sIj 


SLirgi 


1 Slimis-i Su q, spp.ilcHH 4 on ticai^av, illixnb that Ilias captuiul 

anil slow P iyii-nd-(liii aitii Full/, LJl’t ln‘-t expochtion into Kensjtil, and that 
the nuiu objt-cl (if tlio I'tlti’b s„fond lavaiiou ol iL't pioviucc fm the pui- 
piji-c ot le-a spitmi; the oi Z.il u Ivhau, tho >Oii-iii-laiv of Faklu-ud-dlii 

(nlio had Ihd for piotc-otimt io io tlio kni^dom of K isieiu Bengal It e 

assi'rtud that although i’nu.: sacoeeded in ohlaiiung this couct s-.iou lioin (Sikaiidai, 
m the intoival, had succeeded to his fathei’s thionc, 2,alai Khin hinifeclf 
was wise enough lo (lechne the dangeioiib piovmutj to so poiu'ifnl a iival 
nionaah, and letuincd in the suite ol the Sulrfin Tin, Bengali troops, undci 
Zaiai Khan, suhsoquenlly distinguished thernsehus lu an opposite quartet ot 
India, noai Thatta, .uid then conimandei ■n.is eventually left in (diaige ot Gujarat 
— Shams-i Siih], hook 11 cap 9, etc See also Jouinal Aichccological Society of 
Delili (Majoi Lewis’s ahskaci tianslatiou), 1819, p Id, and Elliot’s Ilistoiiaiis, 
in p 32i}. 

The Torikh-i Muhfirak Shahi (dedicated to Muhtualc II ), the concluding date 
of winch la 838 a.u: , also declares that Haji lltds killed Faldn-ud din m 741 a ii. 



airAJMS-UD-DIN ILI is SHAH. 
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Tin SUAMK4'T)-in'N I Li AS SUA’H. 

The liiodorii applicaliun <>(' old aniiis divulcn itholf inlo t\\<> 
ItiviiiaJass — llu sui^g<'>tivo {l<'\t']opuu‘iit oi oWuiv Irachhoii, 
iiTuI ilt(' I'liltirjic'iiioni and antK'ul n \ isioii of acccpiod ULsIorj 
Idle fransTuoii poiai ])o{\m'oti iIkno ,u‘i*ii.eo]o^d<‘al Itiiictions, 
in flio pro&('ut Kories, dociari's itx'lf in the accebSKin of Ilitift 
Shdh, tilt' iirsl reeui^ni/i’d und oiredively mtl(‘pcndent JliuJini 
Sulidii of Dengji]. the annuls of wlat-s' ie%n inivu hean so 
ufiou iinperl'cotly r;‘produ(Hd in piefutoi'y Intiodm Hon to 
tho Tolulion ul Llio inuiymliconi fiituio his hucoessors were 
dcsHiicd U) us holders of the mterests and the eoni- 

niori-ial prospurilv* of the Dtdta of llic rjarijns, to tvhot-e 
horittijj;e, index'd, JOngland tmos its elKat've o\ui(*r.ship of the 
continent of India at the preMUit tl.iy. 

The eonipiler of (he En|j;'lihh of the early hi.'alory of 

llene’uP adopts iho eoiicliiMon that IlAjf ilids lirsi olitahied 
jiosver on the tissasKinuHoii of “’Ah !Mahdiak” in 7 lT-0, hut 
ihe previous rietilieation of the indepeiideiit personality and 
status of the two individuals thus sni^uLirly ahsorlied into 
one, will prejiuro the reader for the eurretdiouH involved, 
though not, peihaps, for the apparent anonuihes the conn 
disclose. ]\le(laHu‘/ testimony would seem to indicate a long 
waging of liostah' intercvsts hctwecii tlio real ’Ah Shah and 
lldji llids heforc the latter attained his final local tiimnph , 
for although Jlids is soi'n to have coined nioiny in h'l'ru/dhfid 
mT-lO A.ii,, the cluiuce seems lo ha\o hem denied him in 
711 ; and m 7 12 his adversary, ’Aii Sbuh, is hauid in full 
possession oi‘ the mint in question. The Kooch JBahdr lioard 

This last date i'. a mamff't orun, n-> u aLo, piuhabl}, tli« euiiwon, by both 
author-., oftlic mokL 60 h oJ befun' the name of Fakbr-ud diu. 

> Steivail, 83 
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reTcals no coin of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again com])ete for ownership, which ’Ali Sh4h for the time 
being contimioia through 745 into 746, when the annual scries 
is taken up and earned on feucccssivoly for an uninterrupled 
twelve j'cars by his more fayoured opponent. It is need- 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs ; suffice it to say, that the iiicreasnig power of the 
ruler of I'^anclua, in 754, excited the Emperor Eiriiz III. to 
proceed against him m all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzerain, resulting only in the confession of weak- 
ness, conveniently attriliutcd to the periodical flooding of the 
country^ — which ctfoctivcly laid the foundation of the iilti- 

^ Stewart felt a difficulty about tlio right position ot AlddlaJi^ the leol point of 
attack, and a place of (•onsidciublo iinpeitaiice iii the local lusstory of Bengal. 
The Mloivmg i& Zik Barm’s dosciiphon of the place, taken Irom tho concluding 
chaptm of his histoiy on the occasion of ITiiiiz Sh'ih’s (III ) iniasion of Bengal 
m 7ol A.n - 

P ,)SS, pimfcd odii Jy b 

■Rennoll gives another Al«.da]l.ih iiorih of D.ir c<i “ Map of Hindoostan.” 

Ill the folIoATiiii pa'"-ago Shpms-i Snij desiics to make it apjiear that Phi'iz 
III gave Ills, oim name to the city of Pandua, but, as we ha\o seen that the 
d("-iguati()ii w 'H ipplitd to the new capital oiihoi in 7 to or 742 — flint is, long 
befoio Piruz became king of Dchli — ^it will bo pieforahk to coneludu that the 
name was 01 iginally bestowed in honour of the Sliarns-ud-din Firuz of Bengal, 
No II of the Bengal seiics (p 103 Tho ipiotition is othciwiso of lalue, 

as it pstahlishes, beyond a doubt, the tiuo po'-ition of the new metropolis — 
JXy^ A Ark. jd iti 

jL 1 « tX5iAjl*rs*» 

(hence the) *• i i ij » dij (*b 

LmJfjA i;3lj I J 



FIKUZ Sfl\H. 


2m 


uwlo mdepcndcnco of — a monarolij ^\lnoh was 

doiiiiod HO to gro\7 in powaa* and matoiial -wcultli as lo be 
eompeiout, iiulirecily, in the jkwhoji of tSbii* Shab, to roc'(f^(’‘r 
for tlio old MuliJiminadun interest tlus elierislied capitals of 
tlio north, and, iemx>orarily, to {‘J(M*t from ITiiKliiHldu the 
3Iughals who too haatily boasted (>f an < Uhily-at liiovcd con- 
(piCfal. of the ('ountry “ from Bhira to Buhar ” 

lliits Shah’s dah's and mint citi( s may be sumruaiiijed as tollow's * 
1 FmUibad, AJJ. 710, 7li, 746, 7t7, < 18. 719, 750 751, 751, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. SnUiUmori, i ii. 756, 7oJ-, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


TwrNTiM'u lvi]s({ (a.h 752-71)0; a.i). L‘551~ld8S) 

On the 24 tb of IMiiliarnini, a.h. 752, bhidz bm lliiiub pro- 
seiiteti bimsolf before the retreating aimy of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an olcplmut, wvuring tbo rob<*s of Sovereignty 
over tbe funereal garnieiitis, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his decoahod relative ; and his formal iimugara- 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of iiis coronation 
by the surviving sister of ^tuiiammad bin Tughluk, with the 
tiara of Iiis two predecessors. Jlis ele\ ation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khwdjah-i .Tahdn, the 
minister in charge of Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Eiriiz, had innocently set up a supposititious son ol‘ ]\ruha«nnad 
bin Tughiak. Eventually, Khwa]ab-i Juhdu met the Sultan, 
on his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni- 
tence, winch Eiruz was only too ready to accept; but the 
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leading nobles insisting npon tlie iicecssity of ptinisliment 
for so grave un otToiico, the iiiifortmiatc minister was sacri- 
Heod to political expediency d 

Kolably cliiforent from Ins energetic piodcccssor, Firnz 
si'cms to iiare been a very weak ciiaracier, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the ebase,- ciedulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less (juiot times, might have 
proved disadwiutagoous, * — a man who would select, a govoi- 
nor hy i\.fdl in the Kiudu,^ and wdio, after having laboriously 
conducted his aimies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 

^ There in somtthiii" pathetic in the stoi} of his execution as told by Shams-i 
SirS.] ’ Alif. “Ivhw5]ah-i Jahtiu -was moie than eighty joais old Hia fiamo 
was wasted and feeble, and liis hair w.is white. lie was a kiiid-heaited man.” 
On his dismiss.il hy the Snlthii. he was led to suppose that ho was to pass the rc- 
mamiloi ot his days in ictiiemeut at Rani in.i, but. on the way the mosseiigci of 
death overtook hira, and he leadilj divuiod liis fate. '‘Iscvt day he asked Shir 
KhJm for some tents, into onr of winch ho wtnt, perforrai'd his ablutions, and said 
liH piaviis, . . he then looked at liis extcufiouer, and asked iJ he had a sharp 
«\void, and the esreutinnei, who was a fuetul of the Khwljah’s, showed las 
wtapuu. Till' old man then told liiniio maki' In^ ahlufions, “iav las pnveis, and 
use las swoid When the man had completf d Ins 'kncitio'c, the Khu ''ij.nh bowed 
his head to his in.ijir-eaipet, and wluk the name of (lodwas on las lips his 
fucud sevcicd his heail fiom liis hod) ” — Elliot’s Ilistoiiaiis, in 286 

^ ‘‘Ills speeul huioiaphei secs iiothm<^ ImtMitiie lu Ehi'iz’s ouler that the 
distiict of Anw al.ih .'hoiild he lefaiued waste foi hunting puiposcs, otheiwiseit 
would ([iiickh have become pcoiiled and cultivated uinlei the prospeious and 
fostciing sovcmnituT of Eiiiiz ’ (iii nn.3) 

’ “ In the w'liole of tluse foity ycais (of Fiiu/’s loigii) not one leaf of dominion 
w.^ shaken m the palace oi sovcicignt)” ^ni 289). 

^ “The Sult<in uevci tiansacted any business without lefeiiiug to the Kurhn 
for an aiigmy” (in 320). Ecie is an instanct of las supenstition given under 
his own hand — “Under the guidance ot the Almighty I ananged that the 
hens of those persons who liad been executed iii the leign of my late lord 
and pation, Sultan Aluliamraad ShSJi, aud those who had been, deprived of 
a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should he leooiiciled to Iho late Suit fin, 
and ho made eonlent with gifts, so that they executed deeds dcelamg their 
satisfaction, duly attested hy witn esses These deeds wmre put into a chest, 



i]in blnoci of tlic llis •'•oiiorulsliip iii liis two caiu~ 

p.n’g'nH io Bengal, inul his o\ I'utuiil rcdiiotion. of Tatiiili, seoiiQ'^ 
to Jiavo l)i'on of llie iowesi order; and liu' «'fiy lliat he 
ailowi'il hnnself io Ix' <lelurl(>d into the tieseris of Ouicli,- or 
the deiiie'3 (h' JajDngiu, seeing io .-s-mnir of ])odin"e faiinty. ' 
Hi'S knidiK'^'? of lieaii 3ed him io intiodnee many ni('af«tires 
fc»r the umelioruiion of the condiiion of his suf)jt‘(:fs, which, 
i^hough often of very donhiful expeditaiey, wove elearly 
well luienlioiied in their ineiption, and buHefl upon aviry 
eomplele knowledge of the otmdiiioii of the country, of whiuli 
hn was not only a, naiive,^ hni, ]»y the mother’s sul<‘, of good 

whir'll TSM, plaonl in llie 7)uiu-l it,t>o > it the In c.tl of the tom!) of tht l.ite Suh.'u), 
m the hope that (Joil ui hi" un at chnienc), mouM ‘•how I'luicjr to no late fiu'tiil 
and p.itnm, and nuke tluwe peixms feel le'-'meded to him ’’-"h'lituh ti-i Kirio- 
Sli'ih, rdliotN Ili-junuu , 111 }) ,58.1 , Ens,a"V l''inshl'h, i Ibl, Sj nd Ahmud’i 
Woik, p 20, .rmn. .\.'ialn|ue, ISCO, p 101 

^ “lie >eut i unMv man a-ni"' the lun \nlh oulei , diiet tin*,' his loieci to 
de.,ist fioni battle and iifu'ii to him”— EUiofs llisUniane, in ‘i,!2 So also 
P 2-17. 

^ '‘Tlie truides who hd fin wav ind ermdnrt-d tliem hid malu'tondj mish.d 
them Oito a phn e i (died tlu ilaiiii ot Ciihh” (iii d'if). 

3 “Fill six: months no news of the Suit ui leiehi'd Dejili” (in. 31,>) 

^ Those w'ho would tollow up the inqnu> in nioio detail may he referred to 
Protessni Dow, sous exhainfi-ve tnuwhitnm of Shams-i Siraj ’Afit, ininfced m 
vol in of Elliot’b Iliston .iis The follow 1115 are the leading items — 

1 The "jsttm, tondeiniied hj the wisn ’AlS-nd-dui, ot as&nnimenli of levenue 

in the torm ol m lun oi dmet piuinenta (111 pp, 280, 328, Ult!', 

2 Cicdit gur'ji foi the value of Ntaidna pie<Liited at Court in the accounts ot 
the feiulatoiies (p 310, al"0 3.';7). 

3 The assessment of 10 pei cent on the total outlay, or the eO"t pure of tin 
e.inals, as a icnt-ehaigu foi the use of ilie iiiigalion-wnlex hy the agucultuiisis 
(p 301). 

1 Sepal atson of the inivaie hieonie of the Sultan fiom the State aecoiiuts 
(p 302) Sec also p. 357. 

5. The cuTions and only ohscnielj explaiueil poLiey of colleetmg and fniplojing 
oigonizrd hodn's of bhucs (p ;j<10). 

6. Goveimnoai gaidens, .uul pio&tb derived tlitrufiom (p. 346) 
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llfijput blood ; ^ while bis rizir and conMcnfcial adviser was 
himself a well-born llindd of Tilingana,^^ whose son inherilcd 
his adminisLrative fimctions in a.h. 772.^^ Tho second Kkdn-i 

7. Euu/’s dcteimmation to ciicumsaibe las domiiuoiis, but to dp\elopmor( 
fullv thon rc,‘'Cimcps 

8 lle\eauesi of tbe kingdom iucuIpuIiiHt dciailcd at 60,850,000 MnLalis, oi 
£6,085,000 The revenues of the Doab (of tbe Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8,000,000, 01 £800,000 (p 3 1C). 

9 Amplification of tbe dm&ionfe of the coinage (p 357). See also p 277 ««/>« 

JO The cities, forts, palaces, untnaiU {bandi), mosques, tombs, and caruvan- 

seiais (oi IMnldhs) built by Fhfiz (p 351) , also Feushtah, i 165. 

11. Aid to tbe unemployed (p. Zoo) 

12 Mariiage portions for tbe daughters of needy Muslims (p 361) 

lv3 The institution of State hospitals for ell classes, native or foicigii (p 361) 

U. (A.H 777). Abolition of vexatious taxes of vauous kinds (p 363) Toial 
loss to tbe State estimated at 3,000,000 tanlahs, or £300,000 (p. 361). These 
cesses aie more fully detailed undei Fuuz’s own band at p. 377 from his Futdhht-i 
Fiidz Shfibi. See also Biiggs’s Feiisbtab, i p 403 

15 Poll-Ux levied on tlic Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted The 
full lato of the tax (the Jtziah) was 40 tanlahs, 20 tanlahs, and 10 lanJcahs, 
according to the seveial classes, but the Sullfm reduced the demand on the 
Biabmins to one ^fi/ty-kuni piece, or 'atlaU toi eveiy 10 tmkaJis (p 366, and 
original MS.S ) 

^ She vv.is the dauglilui of liana hlall Bbatti, whose estates neai Abi'dur wcie 
bttb]eet to JDaibalpui, Gbi/i begTugblak’s special command — ^Elliot’s Ilistoiiaus, 
111. 272 

2 Vnien SiiltJn Muhammad seat the Bai of Tilingana to Dehli, Juiftu acrora- 
pamed hull. On the death of the Kai, JCnifb made the piofcssion of the Mushra. 
faith, and was entitled IfaUul. “Although lie had no knowledge ot leading or 
waiting, he was a man of gieat common sense, aeumen, and intcLligc'iicc” (iii 367) 

3 “ When Khan-i Jahau held the lief of Multrm, he had a son boin to him . 

Ho wiote to aeipumi SultSn Muhamiuad [Tuglilak] Shill of the fact, and that 
monaich duected that Ihe child should be named Jfaifin Shih This was tbe 
person who wms afierwaids known as Khhn-i Jahin, son of Ehiu-i Jahin 
Alter tho death of his father [in 773 a h ], the Sultin piomotcd him to the office 
of vazir, and bestowed on bun this title . . Ho acted as vezlr undei Firdz Sbih 
foi twenty years, . . and the Sultin committed all the affairs of the kingdom 
to his chaige But towards the end of the leign of Fi'rdz Shih enmitv 
broke out between the minister and Pnnee Muhammad Khin, afterwaids Sultin 
Muhamm,id Shah ” — Shams-i Sirij, Elbot’s Historians, ni p 371 (Khan-i 
Jahin was killed by Sikandar Khin, one of Muhammad Khin’s officers, in a n 
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Jahiiti scorns to have served Lis ideg faithfully for many 
years, till FIru'/’s failing p<nv(‘i*s suggested a succes- 

sion (o iLe llirono ill lus own prison, wliieL was, however^ 
defeated Ly iLo Pruiee jMuhanimad IvLan, wlio wa« tliero- 
upon associated in the goK'rmneni, in all form, as joint king 
and l)('ir ujipaiont This arrangi'inen! ivas of Inief effect, for 
tlio son -vvas obliged to ilee from tiio metropoLs ; and tlio 
fatb or 1 laving, for the moment, a.^aiii resumed bis functions 
as sole tSiiltiin, speedily reliiujiiihlied all powoi to liis grand- 
son, the hou of Fatb Kliun, who liiiull}’ sueccided to tliu 
throjK' on the dc^ath of Fiiiin, in Tlanuwan, TOO Air 

The reign of this monarch, Ihougli presenting few political 
iuoiclcnts, IS justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the iiiunber and magndieenco of tlio public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah speeiflcKS no than 815 
undertakings of various kinds that the eountiy ow'i'd to tlio 
constructive tastes of Finw Shdh.^ I’lie fSultan himself, in 
the autobiogra])hieul record ho lias left, bihind liim, itj nioro 
modest in lus totals, but lie elcailv oodudes tho mention of 
maiij works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 

7s9). T Ik' tuis left a ncmil ot Ins ('ommg fo < fiite, in 772 i ii , ou the walls 
of tlio hhii’k hlosqui', near the to.nli of Nu.'uu-ud-din Auliii, ■^^k'n lie stylea 
iumseli the , . , ijlj iJOJ H>ua Aliniatl’s 

Wmk, VP .Ci-31fe, fncMtnilo liwnptum, Xi) r* (r*) , Joun Asiatuino, 18G0, 
p 10') Thcrt ii aiioihci m''('iiptu)u of Klidu-i Jahkn’s on the Kal.in Wayul, 
(Lifeit lu All 789, 111 'Which he ih >,ci'bes liinistlf ns 

— HjudAhm id's Fat, mule, Xo rr (rt), V S2. A lull div'nphon ef thig 
jroypu , Mhuh lb sitiutcd withui the laodLin unlU of t>ihli, n<ur the Tuikomaii 
Gate (No o, Map), is to be found m the Joiiiiial of the Asialte Simiety of Jknj'al 
(1817), p. <)77, the joint I'oiitiihulion of Capt 11 T.e»i^ .ind Mi, Cope The 
niticle IB Uigelj illustiateil wUh phiui und elevations, and funiislies a tiaiitcript 
of the in‘-eiiption al full length 
1 IJnggs, 1 16d, 
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■wHch. boar bis name in tlio language of the xieople even at 
tlie present day. One of tbo most curious deficiencies a 
modern mind detects in tbo long list of buildings, canals, 
danif?, bridges, and other works enumerated by bim, is tbe 
total omi'JMon of oven ibe name of a load, India’s greatest 
wuni, and tbe deficiency of wbicb facility of transit tbe Sultan 
bad so signally experienced while personally in command of 
retiring armies. His canals, his host and most enduring 
gift, worn confessedly prompLcd not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in the new towns his early Uhatti predilections induced him 
to found m the deserts of Hcinsi ; and the commercial ele- 
ment in these bcnoficoncies crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent, on the 
outlay. 

These undertakings wull be referred to more fully, and re- 
capitulated m his own words, in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his coins. 

Ho. 223. Gold. Teigbt, 107 grs (B il.) 

Oloose — iljj 

Bcictso — 


Ho. 224 (pl iv. fio il3). Gold. -WeigM, 170 gig. (B.M.) 

•5 j,iU-.lawd i ^ \ 

jlLLwli 

ITar^rtw— iJjUju-j . s 

Mr Breelmg possessed a dated pioco of this class of 757 a pc. 


ji\ 
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"No. 22/5. IfSiS Col (hitlnie. 

OJjVtYSi' — jjI 

7':ri'cnr-—^\ j^>$\ ^Ul'1 ICu!t i.vji 

idlb *\sz.ujc*i! 


No 22f> (}.;M W'laht, 170 gw 

jyj*h 


Rere},^(' 


I" Aroa, ctssHst. 
I Arargiu, 

'w 


Trm(,uo, <len T P Sindh. 

<«,i, . . » «.■'! .^1 ^lizLiW>H 

.L<1. JlL:U! 

^L«wl Uj> 

< > — 'yj 


iNo 227 (Jold. Wniglit, lu7 gi-1 Small com \ ii. 788. 
01) 1 me a IA j\ 

Jlcw) vn — VAA 


I7o. 22^ [ pi. i\ , fig. 1 1T)). Silvi'r and Copper AA'tiglit, i U gw 
(AMirngc weight of -xx '’elcotcd speeiraon'!, IdO -5 gio ) 

Dnti'a nhspivcil, ji.ji 7<;9, 7(51, 702, 7(>-5, 706, 7l'7, 7l>0, 770, 

771, 772, 77 771, 775, 770, 777, 778, 770, IHO, 781, 782, 

783, 781, 785, 787, 788, 780, 790. 

Ohrne — uju-ys alA j.^.*,i 

Jicurne — VVr 


Xo 229 Siht’i and (!oppor 'W'oight, 5 1 gis 
Obrci'ie — t^.CLi» aLtI- ^^IhsL*. ilAj^-A 
Ili'um — £Uj!l>- c:-?a1^ »A aAAjs=.4 
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No 230 Silver and Copper. Weight, ^ 40 grfe a ii. 7<!?< , 785. 
Olmrfte as No. 228. 

Revcrito — VAi*' Au3L>> CJiaLs- 4il\ 

No 231 Silver and Copper. Weight, 34 8 gis. 

Ohversc — UAv. 
lisocrse — 

No 2S2 Silver and Coxiper. Weight, 17*4 and 17 8 grs. 
Yciy raie 

OhvetsB — J3j^ 

Reoeise — 

No. 233. Copper. Weight, 08 grs 
Olinrse — ^yllaL*. 

Jtmm — w^Ui! jl'.) 

No 234 Copper ^Yeight, 36 grs. 

Obvei <ie — ^ ll-’L. J 
/tern 6/?— 

Nu 205 (pi IV, 6g 121) Coppei. Weight, 55 grs 
Oloeise — ^IkL: iUs 
Reverse — (jwLxll yl 

ilo 236 Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs. Yery rare 
Obverse — ^ ISaLs 
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1^0.287. Coppor. Thick eojn, deface d. "Woighitj lOH grs. 
TJiiupic. 

f A.re!i“*"«i Lmj 
Margin — i llogiMo, 

Hmrse — ixsLs- cjsdid- ji\ 

POSTniB[e)TTS COINS OF FOllTZ. 

No. 238. Coins similar in types ami legends to No. 228, boar 
respectively tlie dates v.n, 701, 799, 801, 801, 810, 817, H20, 824, 
825, 828, 830 

No. 239. Cojiper Average ivught, 68 gr.s \.ir. Ht)0. 
Olverse — ilAi 

JhvenC'-S'^^ ^L' 

b^’roqncnt roforeiieo "ha's been mudo during Ibe etiUi‘.o ol 
these mnnisinnllc iiupiiru,'. to the s^'Htein, tradilioiiiil in India, 
of ooinbiiiing nlvor and (‘opjirr in varied proport ion 8 i’oi the 
purpose of piovidiiig for the pji’adational sub-(Ii\i,don,s of the 
ft/her fmiha}t. Wo now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated in its subordinuto details ; and slmnl^aneun^^y 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition id' the process 
employed in the Alint, together with a full emimei\i.t Ion of 
the various plc'ocs doeiood necessary for tlio monetary rates 
and exchanges of the sliopkeopcr and the ordinary hLnr 
purchases of the people at large. 

Shams-i-Hiraj ’Afif, the special hiograplier of Firii/ yhah, 
gives the follow iug account of the improveinonts mlroduccd 
into the oircnlating media of the country during his patron’s 
reign. Following out the principle 1 have laid dow’ii for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the tpmsuna verha of the 
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auilior in preference to a more translation, as furnisliing a 
more formal and authoritative document in itself, ’^vhich, 
though iiresGiiting no diihcnltj in its sense, may possibly 
ser\c to satisfj those who might otherwise seek to amend my 
intcTprotation 
iti C— *a**LL> 

jiL) Jt) 

j » li jSD itC-ij j jj <tX*J 

Ci^Au-O j ^l!C.a>rU ji ^ 

‘“^■1 J j AJj 

^.«sj lj‘«‘^;‘'*^ 

Jj&l ijlsaj ^\ ijujijio ^JiUi’ _j 

-5^y fcXjU 

J^'t '^JJ 

^ A.2>l)j1 

b\Mj»j*.i (XAS* (J..lji3rfJ 

tr*** (J'’*'*"^ ^ ijl ^ 

^ CiyLi jJ»vsLs>. 

* Thr aLdve passage ivas originally quoted in inj Supplement (Dolili, 1851) 
fioni llie tlicn supposedly unique copy of the Taiikli-i FiriLs Shalii of Shanis-i 
Siihj ’Afit, in tho posscsaion of the l^aw.'ib Xia-ud-din Khhn of Lohhii'i It has 
now heeii collated with and improiod fiom two additional vcisions, the one con- 
tained in MS. No 1002 of the old India Houso Lihiaiy, tho other supplied hy a 
MS lately purchased for tho India Go-vcinient at tho sale of the Marquis of 
Hastings A full notice of these hISS. is to ho lound m Professor Dowson’s 
preface to lus tiouslation of the woiL itseK in EUxot's Ilistorians, iii. p. 270 
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gatlicr from tins passage that Hruz coiitiuuod to issao 
lyaid tanhihs at the old 175 grain eight, to which, indcctl, 
his extant coins bear testimonyj hat we miss anj'oxainjdesof 
the 200 grain gold pieces mtroducod hv Ins predecc'ssor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to vhnt (he weiglit of the ulrcr 
tciuhih ht'ro alluded (o was estiiuatod at. tVitii'alh' roilow- 
ing the moaning of the term ffudn/i^ it should ha\c corre- 
sponded with the measure of the parallel gold piece and that 
of the anoient silver fauhah of 175 grains; hut we meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are ninneroua 
example's of coins weighing 140 grains, some of the h'ss 
alloyed speinmens of which may answer to tlio MI 'mhiU; 
but, as has h(3cn [dready I’craurked (}ip 239, 2;!7), the issue oi* 
imdaM and ha/a/as- seems to lia\e been rather kept, in abey- 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now' in circiilution having 
relieved the silver currency of much of ils caily rc'spon- 
sihility, so that the mint operuliuns w’orc chiefly devoted to 
somiiing a full supply of the groats and otlu'r alti'mativo 
fractions of the Indian system. Tlie gradational sub-divi- 
sions ill the new coin.s provided hy Fini/ are clearly di'signod 
to meet the fr.u.tional parts of the new 1 10 grain coin, w hile 
the sixty- fours of the o]<i system are fully kept in viow, both 
for the sake of the fundamental ham estimate m itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver tanlalis, w'hich must still have constituted a large propor- 
tion of tiio local currency, notwithstanding that l^fidiammad 
bin Tughhde's momentary effort to restore the old weight may 
have ht'on unsiistained ; in so much so, thai we find the 
ancient fa7ilak fully rc-Cistahiishcd an the reign of ^l^lubitrak 
Shah 31.’ (\.ii. 83'j) ; and Timur had already lesthied that 
Thtsc coins f^no us the nearest d])proactt lo tlu* fitunatd 175 giouis of the 
noimdl tcuiUh huherto ohsmed, lUuif; up to <i slill prwned weujbr, of 174 
giaiiis, and the silvei moaej of Midummud bm Faud completes the evidence in 
an oiistmg weight of 175 gum a. 
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ilio bulk of tlic coin found in tlie royal treasury at Behli, on 
iis capture m 801 a.h., consisted of tbe old lanhahs of ’Ala- 
ud-diu Khilji. 

Under tliis dual system, fractional pieces are soon to liai o 
been ranged in tlio following order 

a 175 grains of silver {I e. 131 grains) or 48 

kdim, that is ]-tbs or -j-ftlis of tlio old tcoddh. 
h. -l-’tbs of 140 giaius of slightly alloyed silver^ (the nirfi) 
or J of the '(iilalL 

c. |-|ths of 175 grains, or -^ths or of the old tanhih 
{f.^-^fths of 175 grains, or ~Vlhs of the old tadkah. 
c. 4f,ths of 140 grains, or y of the 'adak. 

Added to these ■wore Ihe old luishi-kduis, do-'kdiiis, and ck-kanis, 
of which corns wo have absolute oxainples among jluhammad 
biiiTughlak’s issues; while tho shashUms, for which credit 
IS especially claimed, a'J a novelty, originated by hii'uz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined monoj”, 
otherwise it is difficult to understand how the Alriean travel- 
lers should so con'^tently refer to them in their esiimates of 
prices. Teiy possiblv the laudations of the biographer only 
refer to tho inT.rodnci.ion of a larger and more systematic 
supply of tliGse ]'ioccs, eii’eciod vhen Ihrir^ leviscd ilio goiicral 
scheme of the then Ciirieut coiiiago. Ihvo of this monarch s 
minor tiiumph's may ucll he conceded 1o liini — the institu- 
tion of half and quarter jifdh These fraclioiis could already 
be met by payments in simple copper, as the 4 fah in that 
metal siifficieully supplied the needful change under the old 
system ; but Firuz’s aim seems to have been to pioduee tliese 
small pieces in mixed copper and silver for the sake of the 

^ 25 lanis of silicr -woTild be equal to 68 360 grs 
* Tho or shdnzdalilmii of Muhammad bin Tughlak’b divisional scheme, seems 
to have faUen out of circulation at this peiiod. Sec page 219 ante. 
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more porfablo form tiio composite alloy would spcuro. And 
this, it must be confessed, ibo grand merit of Iho entire 
selieino of a comngo of mixed metals; it did for a race 
wlio rigorously exacted full metallic values wbat a token 
currency in tbo subordinate metals d<»es for the European, 
civilization of this day; and m thesG very minnto sub- 
di\isions, it. provided, moreover, a tangible piece of money 
in tbo plaoo of a star or flake of silvxTd uliieh a breatb of 
wind woidd blow away, ecpudly as it avoided tJio in con - 
voniont weight nieulcnfc to the lower value of pure co])per. 
Those new pieces wore sovoraOy denominated V/dAi'i “lialf^’ 
and (probably the iippropriato voraaeular Mil/i 

“ alms,” 0/80X09) The latter coin may be idenfitjod with jNo. 
2112, vhich la the Mnj snialh'st 6 /f contributed by any ovad- 
ablo specimen of Eiriiz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last vl.sit to Dohli, of 
having a number of hiriiz Blialds coins assayeil by the oidi- 
nary native process of blowing-otf the (‘opper uilK lead, a 
process winch, when carefulh condneb'd, aflbrda a icasonably 
sufflcieiit test,- wl.icli in otliei cases was confirmed by more 

' The OTjii'ii, supposin^f if; t.> )nit ken iiinifi <1 in nnini vCil sIIvit, woiilsl 
have u’({iii) Oil y 73137 ^I'aii!) •>! tliat iiotal, so thafcthoiimuur ji/kMvould l>.ni> 
wi igbod oiilj Ob'J.jS gsams <« If'-** tliiin 7-HUlis ol a grim tim. Those ivho ar-"" 
ui fchu habit of using dotuiiats of guuus in moia exact cviionmont' wl! iindur- 
Btiiiid what this nil!, ins 

“ it must iilivaih he boine m niiml that this was prmsdi assay 

tent witluii till roath oi the .intViontu'S oi file d.n', of winch we haso .in amnsuig 
(‘pisodc 111 the dctcnoiatiiui oi fhtsc uli'iitnal umw, eflcctnl hy a false Mmt 
raastm, oiu* ‘ Kajai Shall,’' who, in 772 c ir , Mutuiid to put forth thc*»t' coins 
at a dcprecidtion of one giain of silver in tbo 10 4 odd grains of silver, loss the 
enppo) alloy, by law leijuuod. Ceitain infoniicw having rqjoitod tins faei. to tbo 
Ya/ii, a ttiiil of tbo pix was iiistitutid before the Sult&n himself, aided hy all ihe 
outward fonuahlics of stuppnig fheimoiodiatoopeiatois, butinMdimislj allowing 
tho ascertained deficioncj of silver to be introdticed into Belected bith of charcoal, 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored the legitimate balance,— a result 
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formal analysis, according to tlie European metliod. On tliis 
occasion of personal superintendence of tlic assay itself, I satis- 
fied myself of the cxtraoidiuaiy aplitudc of the local experts 
in judging of intrinsic contents, by exacting a prclliiiinary de- 
claration on their part of the amount of silver each inclividiiai 
coin might he expected to yield. In certain cases of old and 
dirty pieces, iccoiirso was had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro- 
portion in the general total, but usually’ the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronomice a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of silver the operating goldsmith produced m the 
final button of silver The following is the result of llioso 
different assays of various specimens of coin Ko. 228 . — 



1 so 
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141 gis 

A.Di 765 

Eesnlt, 12 grs 
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» 18 „ 
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140 grs. 

„ 781. 

» 24 „ 

9i 

J? 

5. „ 

„ 

140 „ 

„ 788. 

» 17 „ 

}} 


c » 

jj 

140 „ 

„ 788 

„ 18 „ 

99 


7. „ 


132 „ 

(Ko date ) 

» 19 » 

99 


It wiH ho scon that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three seA^eral degrees of value — 
the minor variations may fairly be attributed to the want 
of homogeneity in the mixture of the metals, and which 
would probably be rectified by taking an average of a larger 
number of specimens. In esich case, it must be remembered, 
allowance has to bo made for the value of the copper, amounting 

lejoiced ovei by tlio Vazu and seenungly silently aeqniosced in by tbc Snlt&n , 
tbougb the ovei t act of the pioclamation of ihe punt) of the public money, and 
Kajai SbSb’s rehabilitative piomenade tbrongli tlio city, iva& speedily followed 
by bis abrupt dismissal on othci pleas — Dcbh Arcbicological Journal (Captain 
JI Lewis’s translation), Sept 1849, p 32. Elliot’s Historians, lu, p 358. 
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in many insiauccs to over 120 grains^ 'wiiioli proportionately 
reduces tlie total of pure silver required to oomxileto tlie in- 
trinsic value ot'eticli denomhudional picco. Kos. 2 and 4 may^ 
under tLese limitations, stand for 10 /ifhii pieces; Ifos 3, 6, 
and 6, for irregular examples i.f a huahtLthu ; and JN^o 1 for a 
shiifihl(h}i : but tlu'se identilieations are purely speculative, 
and oucumbored witli many ekments of tliseord in the minor 
details, so that, in tt'sling autboritaf.ne \ allies for any purposes 
of comjiarison of prices, it yiU be lar better to I’cly upon the 
clearlj ascertained fractional divisions of tlie. fdnhah of 175 
grains of line silver, the deelured equivalent of 0 1 hbm. 

Piiicis or Guvix lUTPiKo Fieuz Bjivu’s knovd 


1 

Wheat . 


8 JUulf. 

2, 

Barley . 

.J"r » • 

4 » 

3 

dram (6Vt7‘ . . . Jtrsc'' „ 

i „ 

4 

Ooarsdj- 

ground gudu for lioiKos, 10 \irs , 

. 1 fifal 

5 

GhI . . 


.2] „ 

6 

Sugar . 


. 3 to 'ilfitah. 


0 Inscupiiou of Puuz on tlie olli story of tlie Ivutb Miiiur, 
dated v.n. 77d ^ 

llsl ij ly iO 

1 SIiams-i“Sn{ij ’Afif, The rpluinfe Kos. 5 aud 6 arc ilcnvcd ftoro a margmat 
addition in the i^laupis of Jlustinj^’h MS. 

“ The PoMian tp\ts gnu ttir ^loid is Ua, 

(from USti) “ half ground,’’ “fcpla peas ” Tho naine iinu exUnd’, to all som 
of horse mafelu'S, which the people ol India kuo great taitli m 

^ See Ewer's Inscriptions, As. lies. siv. IKS, and SyudAliniads facsinnlo, 2G. 
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This inscriplioTi has an important bearing upon the history 
of tho Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Firuz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning , but taken in con- 
nexion %Yith the Sultan’s own words, in his autobiography, 
wo gather a distinct alRrmation that the Minaret was com- 
menced under tho auspices of Mu’izz-nd-din Muhammad bin 
Sdni, which fully bears out the suggest] to reading of tho 
name of Xtitb-ud-din StpahsaMr (^adverted to at page 23 
supra), as still legible upon tlie bands of tho lower 
sioiy. The Sultan’s expressions, at the same time, dis- 
pose of a very ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Firii?: himself actually hmlt the two 
upper stories of the hlmar;^ that ho raised its height is 

^ “As icgards the ngf* of tlio \aiious portions [of the Kutb Mma,i] as they now 
stand, tho most supoificial examination will show that the thioe lowei stones, 
wliilst they tuc identical in stjlo and constiuction with tho work of Altainsh, 
diifcr eompktil) in holh paiticulais fiom tho tw o uppermost ones In the foiiiici , 
except the outer cu«uig, ishich is of 'aiidstono (no maihle lioing ibcd aiiywhoio), 
the walls arc of cut gianito, ‘■o too <uo the contial pillai and the stops, which 
lattoi aic not plain Until blocks, but aio caiiicil upon coihoL piojcotiug fioiii the 
walls. All tho doorw.'jb and optimign liaio llnidi') hoi issoutal ai olios , thcaand- 
--tone Is old and discolouicd tiid the oiuiunoiitatioii dates fiora Altamdi and Ixuth- 
lul din’s time. In tho two nppoi sloiios .dl is changed, the wmlls, stops, and 
oerifinl i?illai aic of hiight led sandstone, while inaible being iiitioduced into the 
oiitei faci , the stips haio no coihcls, tho aiehcs haio tiue lonsboirs, and tho or- 
nauioiicfition is identical with wliai we find piovaleiit in the latloi half of the 14tli 
contuiy. "Wo aie thus wanantod in aseuming that these two stones weio 
desifftarl and built by Fiiiii; Shah in a u 13G8. Gonoial Cunningham agiees as 
far as tho fifth stoiy is coneoincd, but thinks the fouith is oiigiiial, as the inscrip- 
tion o-v^i the dooi way dates fiom the leign of Altamsh But this doorway is 
exactly , similar to the one above , it is built of similai stone, is of a siimlar shape, 
and, like it, has true voussoirs , it is cleai, theicfoie, that tho old tablet ol Altamsh 
had been simply lebuilt into the new work of Firuz Shah.” — Notes on the 
History and Topogiaphy of the ancient cities of Dehh, by C. S. Oamphcll, C.E , 
Journal As Soc Bengal, 1866, p 199 

Xt is difficult to undeistand how, in the comae of all this olaboraLo argumenta- 
tion, based upon merely technical data, Mr. Oampboll iaiied to refer to so simple an 
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mcoiitcstabicj bnt the tenor of Ms words would certainlj?- 

item of OMclimrc as quoteil by Zii-u(l-(lm E"!).!!! of Lohiru in the fu-st insianco 
(iJclili Ji('h Jomu.il, 18.32, p 20), anil piomii'ciitlynoUeed by Gcii. Cminuu?bam 
(Ait'}i Report, ]>. 82), that tho cehhraini geopiapbu, Abul Fnla, had, somotinio 
bofoic lus (hath, in 732 a ir , oi nece-s'i.nily twciitj )ourf puoi to the amssniii of 
Fiu'u, put upon reeoid Hint the ot ilu' Jaiii’i Mu'.jid at Jlebli ('tniidwl 

300 stc’ps 111 its riicuha uhccuding blaiict.,© Now, eou'.uhning that tli(' utnio.st 
limit this monument is ciei knonn to have leaehed under all &nli<>e(piput additions 
IS 37i>t.h‘ps, ityyould be impossible, andm such (^»ndl{lo^^, to coiitsdoto Firfiz 
Shah the coiistiuelion of two comidele stoins, and leij loftj htorK-i, a>s tliey 
fall 111 the pcmoial piopoilioii to the total liught, isen if the yeiy modemte 
mcreaho he oluims to liaio aohieicd did inn oUieiwaso diUniune the qinstiou. 
In a sniuLu spirit of ceouihic oiignulit} and ueulle«s autagonMU to Ueiiural 
Cuuninstliam, Mr C-tiupbell goes on to iimmiato one of the most singular pro- 
])Osilions ey<i piii foiwaul h} an aioh.eoloai.,t, to the (ffeet that ‘‘the citadel " of 
liai Pit hoi I’s foit, “when lehuilt hy ’Ala-iid-din, leeuvtd the name of ib'/n'' 
(p 211) . and again, ‘ XullKitadel . . lehuilt by ’Ah-ud-din, A t>. 18l)l, and 
leiiiinicd bj him An” (p 21C). In hm .iftempt to suppott this novel tlieoij, 
the late K\oi'uh\(, Engiiita of Dehh udiioJ} dHicg.tuI-. the impoit.mt tfhU- 
inony of Ibii fialnuh, th.it the “D.'ii ul KhildlUt A/;« was a mtallj sipatate am! 
dil.iched tovMi, situ'ited at such a dishmee iioiu Old Dtlili as to neitssilnlt' the 
coii'hui tion lu tl'e walls of ./rt/m'n P"Mh to bring them within a deftm ive t irdo, 
aiidthatthe flu />i-A7/f/pnfi‘i\cac(\,m anuiduect liae, between thetwolofahtus*' 
(ill pp lit), 1.30) >!i Oampbill's lutdput.itnm .■! the eyidtnoe ot the Zafar 

Ntimah Is ei[u,illj impeiliLt Whit fan li imm distiiut tluiii the details gn on 
at the time of the pnbluation of Mts^re ('opi .nnl Lewis’s idaii, to wineb he lefors 
foi the lul Illation of Gen. Cuiiniiigliam’s po..iliou, than the slatemcni (at p 21 of 
tho sell-same iiuiiihoi of the Dehli Ar. h.rologieal Journal), th.it “tsiii was ilr- 
eulai, and miiouiulcd on all &id»s hj .i w.ill” (.t similar wall surKiunded Old 
Dehli), and li mil ‘‘ that wall of Siu ... to that w. ill of Old Dehli ... the le 
aie built walls on botb sides, the t.p.ic( ladweeu wlueh is edhd Jahrui PanJih. ’ 

If .any tiling weie w'anting to eoninte tho whole rtLi*iiin.itmn, Mr rampbeli's own 
aiguuieiits would eomplctc the ease uqaiu'-t him Not only is be obliged uiidei 
the tarns ol his own leasomng to myent an imaginary f!iu m du suhuihs ol /ui, 
“New Dohli of the l<3ih Ctmrury,” (t yteiuling fiom Indi.ipat to KhirraUail on the 
banks of the Jumn.)), and aihrnnd hy him to bam been e tiled ” Siii bv Shanf- 
ud din but the luny passage he (ites with so iimoli t mjdiasii, bum a choice eopy 
of the Ajii-i-Akluti, H pnsitm’ly and emplalirally comb ran tt-ny of his itwa fallacy, 
What can possibly be more deiimte than the si,rlujmnt ot \bul Fa/l, that 
^ 1 ^ AxLs As.iJ 

“ SuUiu "Ala-ud-din biult another city (and) a /nit tmt, winch they tall bin” ? 
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Tioi extend to a claim to two stories of the wliolo 
edifieo.^ 

It Inscnption in Clnuigli Dehli. dated a.jt. 775 ^ 

A^iX) tlill jVAuJ 

jjl**. tJi\ likLs- j.d 

^ J t’Ju: ail! aiJl j\ jIuh;!) tX-^aXaiby 


S, Inhcription of Firuz SMh at Benares, from an impiession on paper 
taken by Gen A Cunningham, dated Air. 779 =a.d. 1375. 

TAe lumipUon is nig) and on one of the stone roof-hems of the edifice on the 
weston haul of the Jjidangu Kwid 

^ ^ jj ^ Ci-Adi.j5 j ii)3^ 

(-Jjic' ySi' JsMji j _5 

J.JL) ^U1 ^kAl'l <LjsJ1 J''^^ j 


J^y^. (^llaL/0 l)j\x^j^ 

A A a-L) ^gA^.^Ai 

— MS. Futuh5t-i Firuz Slulii, 

I see that Sliaras-i-Sn5.j ’Afif enonennsly attnlnitcs the Kutb Mmii to Altamsh 
— ^Elliot’s Histonans, iii .".)3. 

3 Chixagh Dchli occupies a prominent position in the illustiatire phm of the 
environs of Dehli, ncai Sli^hpOi and Khuki The slirme seems to liaio hceii 
onginally erected in 775 a ii bj Firdz Sh.ih, ivithin the cnccintc of Jahhn panrdi 
— Sjnd Ahmad, pp 36, and facsimilo, Xo 21, p .31 his , Jomnal AsiatKine, 1860, 
p, 410. 
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V/ti J IiXm) ^Ikj^ jSkA^\ j)\ 

ifiXU 4^^*“ 1 

(^'* o _J li/fc.sr''* jti,s>^ 

JjSi 

I Ixavo solootocl Uh’' above in«ieriptjoii, in prcforonco to any 
further citations of Firuz tSli.ili’s proper ejiigrapliN, fur sovcral 
reasons — it is new and virtually impublislicd,* it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed ^ruslim policy of appropriat- 
ing Idol tcinpleSj for which Benares olFcred an unusuiilly 
ample Hold. 

The inscription records, hi curious concert uith the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one ZLi Aliraud, 
a true helicvor, hy the aid and grace of God, “ Iniilt or re- 
paired the mosfpie, with the dome over (he ve.-^tihule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception eliamher,' the st('ps of the rescr- 
■voir or ttmk, and tlu* eneiieling wail of the shrine of %ud 
Faldir-ud-din, the doaeondant of ’Ali, hi v ii. 777.” Most of 
these edihees liad been elahoral ely traced and described hy 
AL'ssrs. ITorno and Slierring j)rior to the dxhC(>vciy’ of the 
inscription The following pas'«age.s from llieii joint artielo 
in the Journal of the Asiatic vSuciety of BongaJ tlfibh), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a gt'uoral ^iow of the 
locality and the more maierial constructive details of the 


1 I eslulaunl Gciicial Cnnmnp;!!.!!!!’? p-ipor impios->iom, xvilh Eorae Iwicf rc- 
Kiarks, al. a meeting of tKo ilojal A-uitic Socu ty, on the 1 th of Jii!) , 1870 . 

s Fyntl Aliinad infornw me ilmr the aelmicjil meaning aKaclung to 
VI India, 1) a small chamhei sahorilmatr to tlio Mosque, iii ivlucli the senitor ol 
the shrnie lives, and in 17111011 pilgnm? and others ocoflsionalh liml a xefuge. 
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Imildings. The inscription itself is cut upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat-roofed stiucture upon the western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed : — 

Abccntlm'^ tlie terrace, you come to the building itself. . . The 
heanis and slabs constituting the loof aie m some cases 9 feet in 
long 111, and the loof is supported by thiee lows of immensely thick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the foim of a cross 
The eoinice decorating the walls is not of modern naiiowness, but 
33 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele- 
gant devices The outci wail on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge hulticss of stone, 14 feet wide and 15 feet high ” 

To the south of the tank is a ghaut, the stones of which aie 
scattered about in gioat disoidor, so that, looking at it from a dis- 
tance, it has the appeaiance of an utter luiu. And such it really 
is but it IS novel theless a comparatively modern structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging fiom the elahoiate and 
fmislied carvings on m.my of them, have heoii contributions fiom 
fallen edifices in the neighbour]) ood. 

“ At the south-west coinei of the tank . , . oveihanging the 
Knud, IS a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa- 
cious ctmil-yaid and a Muhammadan Dargah, or place of piayer 
'' To the east of the Dargah is a snioli moh(jiue, 37 feet long by 
19 5 feet broad, open to IJie east, and suppoitcd by thieo rows of 
pillars, five in each low The pillais in the second row have deep 
PCI oil cai Vina*’ on their bides with omaraontal corners, consisting of 
Lotus seed-pods one on anothei ” 

. iSome paits of this building aic ceituinly ongmal ; and 
theie cau bo no doubt of the antupiity of the pillais, which belonged 
to some Buddhist fHinduJ cloister, or of the fact of the modern 
ehaiaetei of the inclosing wall 

“ A few steps off, is an inclosure in the foim of an inegular 
parallelograra, a wall being on either side, and two small Buddhist 
[lliuduj buildings at its extremities Thai situated at the northern 
cxtiemiiy is m some respects hke tlie mosque pist doscubed. Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
of a very ancient type. There is a small building used as a Eanza 
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altached to its nortli-west angle, and sustained by ancient pillai’s 
and modern -walls. The building is surmounted by a Iotv cupola of 
pimntive construction. Tt is not unlikely that originally there were 
cloisters on this hanli: of the Knnd, and that the throe small buildings 
just described -were all at one time connected together.” 

If we could determine with any corlainty when the Tndo» 
Arabian Saint entitled Fakr-iid-din 'Aldui flourished, we 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more definitely check tlio 
extent of the original or secondary work porfoi’mcd by tho 
pious I^rnhamniadan of Benares of tho second half of tho 
seventh century of the Hijrah. 


Fl'E^Z SKi'ir’S TITBLie -WOlliiS 

Flniz Shah's too modest enumeration of liis own good 
works, as recorded m his autobiography," is reproflucod m 

fiyud Alimail spouts of .i Fukhr-iid-din S.il-ib i» liis notiOf of Chirugli Dehb, 
bat ho gives no latiiHuhim ot tho epoch .it whuh lu flouiishcd (p. d3) , Joaniiil 
Amtiqm, 1800, p ILO. 

3 Nizum-ud-di'n Ahmud tclh as th,it tho tovt of tins hnof (hninude, entitled 
si , ... s CLiis-^f was cngiavod on tin. oct^ijoual ikiine of the .Tonu' 
Alosque at Fini/hhhd 

ujjs t L> jj 

Seo also ihiggs’s, Penshtuh, i 4t>3. Svad AhmadS AVoit, p, 31, under 

J h.A S. n., N.S , 1 10. 

Tho Funihfit-x PirOz Sh'ihi open** with the foiloiving wonb, eouelud in the 
liist poison Biaguhir — 

1- *1* iflA} (JiM ijl ilw A/Ikjs:-* ^ 

19 
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exknso in tlie note below ^ Its chief merit consists in the 
infurmation it atforils regarding the archaeological monuments 
of Old Dohli. Shams-i-Siraj’e list is far more compiehensivo, 
and enters into nuinorona interesting constructive details, and 


* “Among the gifts wlueli God hostoived upon me, hifi luiinble seivant, was a 
dfhire to weet piihlit huildingt. iSo I built many mosques and colleges and moua- 
Mciies, that the learned and the ciders, the devout and the holy might woislup 
God in these edifices, and aid the kind aichitect with Ihoir piajcis. The digging 
of cands, the planting ot iiees, and the endowing with lands aie in accoidance 
with the dnections of the Law 

Again, h> the guidance of God, I was led to repau and lebiiild the edifices 
and stinctuie-* of former kings and ancient nobles, which had fallen into decay 
fiom lapse of time , gmng the re&toiation of these buildings the piioritj over my 
own building woiks. The /(hnh-mciytd of Old Dchli, which was built by Sultrui 
Mu’ui!-ud-din Sam, had iallcu into decay fiom old age, and needed ropan and 
restoration. I so lopaiied it that it was quite leiiovated 

The western wall of the tomb of Sidtin Mu’iz/-ud-din Skm, and the planks of 
the dooi, had heeorac old and lotten I restored this, and, in the place of the 
balcony, I luiiubhed it ivith doois, arches, and oinamonts of sandal-wood. 

The muHnah of Sultin Mu’izz-ud-dm Sam had been sliiiok by lightning, I 
rcpaiifd it and laiscd it highei than it was before. 

The lliwz-h Shamt, or tank of Allanibh, had been clepiived of watoi by some 
giaceles> men, who stopped up tho ehannels of supplj I punished tucso m- 
ComgibU men seieiely, and opinud again the closecl-up channels 

Tho Jlitiiz-i or tank of 'Ala-nd-diii [tho ILans-i KMs], had no watci 
m it, and wa^ filled up People cauiod on eiilliiation in it, and had dug wells, 
of whitb they sold tho watci Aftei a goneiation {hon) had passed, I oleaned 
it out, so lluit this gieat tank might again be filled fiom }eai to 

Q’he Mtuhasah (eollcgcl of Sultan Shams-iid-dfa Altamsb liad been destroyed 
I lebmlt it, unci fiuniihed it with sandal-wood doois Tho columns of tbe tomb, 
which had f.illen doivu, I icstoicd better than they had lieen befoic "When the 
tomb w.is built, it^. comt had not been made euned (^n/), but I now made 
it so. I enlaiged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, .md I ro-crecLed the 
fallen piers (p/a/dz) of tho fom towcis 

Torah of Sultin Mu’izz-ud-din, son of Sultfin Shanis-ud~din, which is situated 
in Malikpdi. This had fallen into such luin that the sepulclues weie uadia- 
tiEgmshahlo. I je-eiocted the dome, the terrace, and the inelosuio w all. 

Torah of Sultfiu Eakn-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikpiii. I repaired 
the mclosnrcj wall, built a new dome, and elected a monastery {khanicah). 

Tomb of Suhan Jalai-ud-din. This I rcpaiied, and supplied it with new doors 
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ilie motives wliick led his patron to commence some of his 
exceptional undertakings, lyfizam-iid-din Ahmad’s totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 
ITerislitah’s, are clcarty fanciful, especially in the number of 
nen hundreds they display. 

Tomb of yultin I iqmnod this and hiimslipd it -with sandal- 
vood dooia I icp.uiod the Avail of the dhflu)!Jidii(i?i, ond the west vrall of the 
mosque, AAluch Avithin the college, and I alio nude good the tcsscUted paAC- 
mont {f«uh-i Uk'hlub) 

Tomb of Sultan Kutb-ud-diii and tbc (othei) sons of Sultan ’Ali-ud-dm, vi? , 
Kill,!! Kh-'in, Shidi Khln, Paud KhSin, Sul tin Sliabib-ud-dtu, Sihaudai Khin, 
Muhammad Klu'm, ’Usinfin Kli?m, and his gr.m(lson&, and the sons of his giaud- 
suns The tombs of these I lopaued and icnovalcd 

I also icpaucd the doom of the dome, and the lattice AAOik of the tomb of 
Shaildi-ul Islira Nizfiin-ul hakk Ava-iid-dni, Avhieh weie mtide of snndal-AV'ood, 
I hung up the golden chandolieis Avitli chains of gold in the fom looes&cs of the 
dome , and I built a meeting-room, foi befoie 11ns tUcie was none 

Tomb of Malik Td]-ul Mulk Kafuii, the gieat wazh of Sulthn ’Ah'i-nd-din. 
He AA a-) a most AVISO and intelligent niimstei, ami aequiird many eounhies, on 
Avliich the hoises of formei soA'eieigns had ncAd plated thou hoofs, and caused 
the JJtHiba of Sult'iii ’Ala-nd-dm to he icpeated thcio He had j2,0(i0 hoi semen, 
TIis gidAC had been h-vellcd uith tho giouiul, and his tomb hud Ioaa f caustcl 
Ins tomb to be entirely lenewed, foi ho Atas a dcAoted and faithful subject 

Tho Dd) ii-l oi * house of rest ’ Tins is the bed and icsting plai o of 
gloat men I had non sandal- woinl doois made fox it, and oaot ihe tombs of 
these distinguished men I had cm tains and hangings sii-'peudcd. 

The espenae of lopairmg and leiieuing the-.e tombs and colleges was provided 
from tlien ancient ondoumenfs 

JaMn-pana/i llii!, foiuidatioii of tbc late Sult&n Muhammad Sli&h, my kind 
pation, by whose bounty I Avas learcd and educated, I irstored 

All the fortifications Ailnch had been built bj foimer SuAcieigns at Dehli I 
lepaned 

I Avas enabled by God's lielp to Imli d Ddi k-sA sJufa, oi ‘ hospit,il,’ foi tho 
benefit of eiciy one, of high oi low degree, uho uas suddenly attacked by illness 
and oveicome by suffering Physicians attend there 1o aseei tarn the disease to 
attend to tJie cine, to regulate the diet, and to adiniinstei mctlieme The enst of 
the medicines and the food is defiayud from my ondoAimeiits A.11 sick peisons, 
residents and tiaielleis, gentle and simple, bond and fiee, lesoifc thithei , their 
maladies aio iieated, and, uudci God’s blessing, they aie cured ’’—Put uhat-i 
Pirhz Shhni, tiaiislated in Elliot’s Historians, in 382. 
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Among tlie many works of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, tliero are tliree of F'lruz Shali’s exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place — two of them as intimately 
associated wiLh the history of the capital, and the third as 
having given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firuzdhdd, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (‘‘Tndiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firuz Shah’s Ldi (“Fcrbze Shaw 
Ful Lath”), up to the Kfishk Shikar (“ Shah Fukeer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townshipsj The second en- 
fcorprise, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or Ldts of Asoka 
from thoir noimal sites near Khizrahad and Meerut respec- 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kiishh of Firdz- 
tibdd and tho other in tho Kiishk-] Shikar.^ Both these 
monuments are msciibed vith letters of tho earliest-known 
arcLaic Pali cliaraetcrs, eiubodying the Edicts of Eing 
Asoka, tho ardent pi'opagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 b c ). The 
Ehizrabad pillar also hears on its surface a later inscription 
of Yisala-dcva, Vigmlia Rq/a, dated in Samvat 1220 (A.n. 
11G4).3 On the arrival of these columns at I)ohli, Indian 

^ Sh.un'-i-Sud] 'Afif, Elliot’s Histoiituib, 111 €03 

” Pimsq)’-, Essaja, 1 321, Jouiual Aich Soo Dchli (1819), p. 29 

® Coleliiooke, Asiatic Rpstdicliea, HU 130 Jouin As Soc Bonsai, 1861, p 
xxxu , Piinscp’s Essiua, 1 323 Tlicio is an eiioia-viiig of Eiruz Rlifili’s Kotila, 
witb the column staudni» in llio contio, copied fiom ,i diawing made in 1797, 
published m the spientli -volume of the Asulic Euscaiolies, p ISO, Hee also vol. 

1 p 379. 

“ The golden pillar is u single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned, from far and near to deoiplier and 
explain tlie ancient writings on their snrfacesj but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own every-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use,’- and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archseologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modern derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over the entire continent of India, and to have pene- 
trated into proximate lands, where the modern representa- 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 

Though the untutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can he no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark or more relined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the non style on 

m length, of which the iippei portion, 36 feet in length, haa received a ver-y high 
polish, while the reraaiiicler is left quite rough It* upper diametei is 25 J inchc s, 
and its lower diamotei 38 8 inches.” 

The second of Anoka’s Dchli pillais is now lying m five pieces near Hindu 
llao’s house, on the top of the hill to the N W of Shahjahinribud, The vhole 
length of these piece*' was 32-| feet — uppei dianietei, 29 J inches, lo-ncr dwnietei> 
83 44 —Gen. Cunningham, Aioh Ecpoil, 1862, pp 17, 19. 

A somewhat smiilai Monolith w<is ciected by JFiniz m the Foit of IIissJLr — 
Journ. As Soc Bengal, 1838, p 429 

1 Ii; IS easy to iindcistand the difhcnlty these ummagmaliie ml eipieteis may 
have felt with the old LCit alphabet, hut they must have been moiethan orili- 
naiily obtuse or inteutionally reticent if they failed to road the imciiption of Yisala 
Deva, the characters of ivhieh aie but little removed fiom the more recent vaiieties 
then current in the Lmd. 
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Soiitliern palm leaves, tlie entire range of existing’ ciiaracters 
now in use from Sind to Annam, however seemingly dis- 
cordanL, must all confess to iho common parentage of some 
gnen form of tlie alphabet of the Pro- Aryan indigenes, the 
eaihcst exiant example of which, in its lapidary or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 b.c 2 
The most important feat of Plriiz Shah’s reign was, how- 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
liis new city of Hissar Piiuzah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlcgo ; the former 
blanch, hut httle modified, still supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century along the full 200 miles of its 
ancient banks. The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karnal, can still ho indicated fiom 
Rdpar to Siihmd.^ The old line of the J umna brunch was 
carefully traced by Ool. Oolvin in and may bo fol- 

lowed on the modem maps from Badsbah Malial at the 
debouehemont of the river from the outer range of tlie Hima- 
laya, by Chichroli and Biiriah to Karnal,*^ through the cut- 

J J E A S. 1., N S , p IGO. 

^ “Line of levels bchvccntbo JiimnaandSatlagc IliYeis.”~Lieat Bakoi, Jour, 
Am Soe Bengal, 1840, p 68S. 

® Jour As Soc Bengal, 1333, p 105 

J [var. lJ\ L^\j\ 

U3j^ j\ AjUa [^Isr^l] 

^*^4 jd j<j^ oliAis 

— Shams-i-Sitij 'Ailf MS. 

"We Lave a curious antiquarian document connected with the history of Firuz 
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ting below Unclia Samaiia, into the eastern branch of tbo 
Chitang river, ^ near Snfidun, and thence through the old 
bed of the Obitang to Hansi and Ilissar. The introduction 
of the water of this canal into the city of Dchli, which is 
noted (paitly in pencil) on the plan of Ool. lilackcnzie as 
the “ ancient canal of Ptroz >Sh,ih,” dates an reality only from 
the time of ’Ali Murdan Khan, early in the 17th century. 


Sli5.h’s canals, in the foim of an official iSanad oi grant of the Empeioi Akbar, 
dated A.H. 978, the opening of •which spieciflcs ‘‘the Ghitaiig Naddi, hy which 
Fii'dz Shah Bfidshih, 210 yeais ago, bionght -water fiom the ndlds and drains 
in the vicmit} of Sidhaurah, at the foot of the hills to Uansi and Ilifeislir. ’ —Col. 
Tule, Join. As Soo Bengal, 1846, p 214 Col Ynle adds in a note, “S'lclhaniah 
is a town 111 the Arabilah distiiet, about twenty miles west of the Jumna. The 
rivci flowing past Sidhauiah is the Marlcanda, but the sources of the Ohitang arc 
only seven or eight miles distant ” 

Of Flidz/s other great work for the supply of water foi the environs of Delih, 
we have only casual mention by Tlmdi, who, m speaking of the capfcuie of the 
Fort of Zoiu, describes it as situated between the two iivcis Jumna and Hmdun, 
the latter of which is stated to ho a large canal consti noted by Fliiiz Shah, taken 
fiom the Kalanadi, and connected ■with the Junma opposite Fuuzcihi'id 

See also Col. Colvin’s Notice, Join. As Soc Bengal, li p 111. 

^ The Chitang was one of the sacicd livers of the Brahmans, embalmed in 
‘ Mann,' as “between the two dmue mers Sat'a!>i!batissLdi. JD> isJmhi'afi (Chitang), 
lies the tract of land whioh the s.iges have named B,almdvaitit, heiause it mas 
fiequentcd by gods’’ (ii 17) “ iff (modern Dehli), (on the 

Jumna), JPadihula {Kiiiiy(tl.ith)a, "Kanauj), and Siuasena (Mathurfi), form the 
region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from Biahmiivarta’’ (ii. 19) tSce also 
Dr. J, Mmr, J R A S. n , N.S., pp. 12, IS , Wilson, Mcgha Data, pp. 356-7-8. 

The improved texts and tianslations of TimfiE’.s memoirs, now^ available, enable 
us to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti, which pioves to be 
identical with that of the modem town of Sirsah, lat 29“ 31', long 75“ 5'. Wo 
can readily follow Timiir’s niaich upw'aids from Bhatnir to Sinsah, towards 
Fathhhhd, Agrowah, and onwards to Fiifiz Shfih’g ccaial worlcs about Sufidun, 
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COINS BEAPJNO THE CONJOINED NAHES OE EIWZ 
SHA'fl AND HIS SON EATH XHA'N. 

Firux Slidh, ili-fltted as lie was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental tkrone, was ever ready to avail kimself of tke aid 
of sfcionger and more dcterniiiiGcl minds, lienee his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi- 
cient Ilindu administrators, Khan-i-Jahan, father and son, of 
that designation, who for 67 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sultan employed himself in the exorcise of his taste for build- 
ing, the laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
eslated Some such feeling of the need of political support 

^ I have previously adicrted to tho innate resonrcps of India The following 
incident is higlily illn&tiatne, as showing the aceiimiilations it was pusbihle 
to got togothei duung the lifetime of a single piosperous slcm — “The 
gloat wealth of ’ImM-iid-din has already hecu spoken of, it amounted to 
/iion The authoi was told that on one occasion hags, woio ipquncd foi con- 
taining the com, and 2,500 weie expended in the pixrchaso of tho inateiial, 

the coht of each hag being fom jituls When the accounts wcie brought 

boloie ’Iiudd-ul-Mulk, he objected to this o\tia\dg!U]t outlay foi hags, and 
duected that pits should be dug in the gioimd and the money placed thciom. 
Thcie wero many iicli Uiam and maids in the time of Fiiiiz Shah, but no hve 
ol them possessed the wealth of this one noble. It is said that ho amassed 
thuLeeii Aiors (of tatdahs) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], but was avid in the 
acquisition of moio. He held the fiet of Ripri, and looked veiy \igilautly aftiT 
it The cleiks of the Exchequer {dhodn-i wazdrcit) weie afiaid of him, and 
they refiained from callmg him to account, so that in the couise of years a largo 
balance was due bj him This fact became known to the Sultiu . . When 

’ImUd-ul-Mulk hcaid about tho mquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
which he himself presented to the Sult&n, who load it without making any 
observation, and returned it. , , . . One day 'Imhd-ul-Mulk brought a Iror 

(pi tardeahs) [10,000,000 =£1,000,000] to Court, and when the Sulttm cried out, 
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may liaye led liim to invest his son, Fath. Khan, with fche 
insignia of royalty so early as A.n. 700,^ and to adopt the 
unusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction with 
his own, on the public currency Extant money also seems 
to show that a paiallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Eath Khan’s death, in favour of another sou, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abiibakr, eventually succeeded to the masmil 
on the death of G-hids-ud>din Tughlak, the son of Fath Khan, 
in A.H. 791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in the government, a similar numis- 
matic manifestation of Vice-regency was made. 

Fath Khan was so effectively recognized as the heir-appa- 
rent, that we find the Egyptian Khalif Fath A1 M’lituzid 
billah^ forwarding him a special robe of honour on the occa- 
sion of Firiiz Shah’s investiture;^ and the coins themselves, 
though undated, bear record of this Pontiff’s name and that 
of his successor, Abii Abdallah.^ 

‘ Basth, ivliat is this ?’ ho icplicd that it a small conliihution {shai 'alkfah) 
for the use of the servants of the Couit ” — Elliot’s IIiston<mh, vol, in, p. 372 

^ Briggs’s Poiishtah, i 451. 

2 Tho sixth ot his lino Bate of manguiatioii, a.h. 7&3 See p 258 ntito, 

® The thud chapter of tho fourth hook of Shams-i-Sirh] ’Afif s T&riLh-i-Piiliz 
Shihi contains a detailed account of the airival .at Dehh of the emissants of the 
JDiahf, who iieie tho hearo|S 

of a KMl’at foi FnCiz Shtih. The narratiie enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Siilthn in the voluntary act of the Ehalif, as contrasted 'with the 
solicitation ivhieh had secured a amilai concession foi Muhammad hin Tughlak 
The title bestoued upon the Sultto on this occasion, and vchich he himsolt lepoats 
with pride m his own autohiogiaphy, was T’ituz does not usd 

this title on his coins, hut, as has been seen, adopts the moie imposing warrior 
title of tho early days of Mahmdd of Ghazni “Sword 

of the Commander of the Faithful ” The Shhhzidah Fath Ehliu and the mzir 
Kh&.n Jahhn wore imosted with KhxVats at the same time. 

^ No. 7 Accession, A.n. 7G3. 
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Fatt Kbdn died m 776 a.h., and was buried in state by 
bis fatber, wbo, with pious care, erected near bis tomb, known 
as tbe Kadam Shm If, a dependent Mosque and a Madrasah / 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, wbich exists to this day,^ 


Corns of Fu hz Shah and Fatb Khan. 


ITo. 210- Gold. "Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 


■4^\ y ^ 

. 1,11 


<dili 




^L-J^ 4J1 J>. 


The letters of tbe legends of these coins are very imperfectly 
formed, and the wordh are arranged with hut scant regard to legible 
seijuonco, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor 


bTo. 211 Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
Diverse — j aIHIs <idll jjj^ 

Jievene — 

<dlb 

« 

ISTo 242. Silver and Copper. Weight, 138 grs. Bare. 
Diverse as in Ho. 241. 

Reverse — Ai^^Lrs- ci^ALc^ aUI 

Ho. 243. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Smaller coins of similar types. 

^ Byud Ahmad, p. 37 , Joar. Asiatique, 1860, p. 411 
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ISTo. 244. Silver anJ Copper. ‘Weight, 139 grs. Yarietyof Ko. 241. 
Mei erse as No. 242. 


COINS BEAEING THE JOINT NAMES OE FrElTZ 
AND EIS SON ZAEAE. 


The special coins of Firuz Shah, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require but brief notice after the 
combinations already brought under review in the parallel 
^ instance of the binominal coins of Fath Khan. It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete series in the various 
metals, and, though usually undated, they may bo taken, in 
their material form, to represent a fairly sustained and con« 
tmuous issue. Unlike the pieces of the older broihor, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the coins of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and m so 
far fully bear out the declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage- There is one point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear- 
ance of the dale of 791 a.h, on Nfo. 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave ; but we have already 
had experience of the unreserve with which the DeliH mint- 
masters latterly put forth posthumous coins, under the pos- 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly-sunk die of the reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific coinage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public at large. 
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Ko 215. Gold. Weiglit, 168 4 grs. Gnifiue. Col. Guthrie. 





J J*J*^ 




il*.* j^ji^ 


3^0 210. Silver (P) "Weiglit, 140 grs. Slew variety 
Mr. E 0. Bayley. 

Ohveise — *" ^ 

CUd\.:>- y^'t\ tLjuLsE^l 


ISo 247 (pi iv fig 116) Silver aud Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
AH 791. 

Obverse — j^UssIm) ^aIs j!jf^ 
Ueveise — Ju* &LLs^\ 


hTo 248 (pi iv fig 124). Silver and Copper. Weight, 78 grs 


<lU 1 JSfS. j — 
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!N'o. 249 Copper 'Weight, 78 grs. Hew vaiiety. 








Twenty-fiest King (a.h. 790-791 ; a.d. 1388-1388). 

Ghids-Tid-dln Tughlak Shah II., the son of Fath Khan, 
was formally appointed successor to the throne, and invested 
with the direct administration of the State, on the defeat of 
Kdsir-ud"din Muhammad bin Firuz, in ah. 789. Imme- 
diately on Firuz’s death, on the 18th Kamazdn, 790 a h., he 
assumed the full insignia of royally. His earliest efforts 
were directed towards the cajiture of the late associate Idng, 
the Shdhzddah Muhammad, but his generals W'ere unsuccess- 
ful in their pursuit, and after some mancouvering in the hills 
of Sirmur, the Prince made good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of KagaidioJ, wdiere he was permitted to remain undis- 
turbed. 

In the mean time Tughlak Shah had been surrendering 
himself to unbridled dissipation in his capital, leaving the 
management of the kingdom to the chance ofRces of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded. Eventually a party, 
headed by the Kaib Vazir, Enin Oliand, put forward Abu- 
bakr Shah, the son of Zafar Khdn, as a claimant for the 
throne , and Tughlak Shah, in attempting to escape from his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on the 
21st of Safar, a.h. 791. 
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Ifo. 250 (pi. IV. fig. 126). 


& 8 


Sliver and Copper, 'Welglitj 136 grs. 
a.b:. 790. 






vv A -■ 




Ifo. 251 Silver and Cojipcr (the silver piedominates). 
Weight, 164 grs. New vaiiety. A.n 790. 


i 




vV 


^.LkL 


No. 253 Silver and Copper. Weight, 80 grs. 
Obverse — tSiri- ^jlial«5 ^[Jii ^jixj 
Mem’se — (fculri- <dll S*a 


No. 253 Silver and Copper (excess of coppoi). Weight, 50 gis 
New vaiiefcy. a it. 790 


AUI L\a.£ 


iljj 


vV 


LLia*, 


No. 254. Copper Weight, 68 giains. 
Obverse — ^^llaLs 
jReverse — uJ0«a1! 
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Twenty-second EItng (a.h. 791-792; ad. 1388-1389). 

EiikiiCliand having raised Abubakr bin Zafur JIhan to the 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied his ambition, and he shortly pro- 
ceeded to intrigue, with a view to supplant his own nomiiieo ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abubakr, getting in- 
formation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support ho had relied. 
The neAV king’s power now became consolidated in the capital; 
but the murder of Sulldn Sh^h, the governor of Samtina, 
encouraged Muhammad Shah to issue from his strong- 
hold of JSTagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli. In the irregular engagements which took place at 
Firuzdbdd, Muhammad Sh4h was unsuccessful, and retired 
into the Doab ; but being remforced, he again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, with a similar result ; a third time he 
tried his fortune, at ranipiii (liis troops being commanded by 
bis son), witb an equal waut of success. The Sultan, how- 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an cifectual 
manner, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents ; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in J umfida’l awwal, 792 a ii , Muhammad absolutely 
made his way into the city, from which, however, he was 
speedily e-jccted. Shortly after this, Islam Khan, one of the 
most prominent of the old Firuz Shahi adherents, quarrelled 
with Ahiibalcr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sultan’s case now became hopeless, and on feho 19th 
Eamazau, 792 a.h., Muhammad was /ormaUy installed as 
supreme monarch at Firiizabad, and Abubakr, after some 
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ineffectual figliting, in Muharrain, 793 a.h., surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at Meerut. 

No 255 (pi IT. fig 129) Silver and Copper. Weiglit, 184 grs, 
A.ir 791, 792, 798. 

C1JaL>. <5— LJt Jjjr^ 

No. 256 Silver and Copper. TVeight, 47 grs. Small coin. 
Obverse and reverse legends similar to No. 265. 

No 267. Copper. ’Weight, 114 grs a.h. 792. 
Oherse—ln a square area, ifl-i 

Margin — jtjJ jils 

Reverse — ' T l— 


No 258. Copper Weight, 155 grs Imperfect. 
Olverse~hx a circular area, 

Margin — s' S' 

Reverse as No 257 
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No. 260. Copper. 'W'ciftlit, 58 grs 
Olmse— ^ iU, Jj^i\ 

Reverse— <d!l ju* *j1 AsulJ^l 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OP ABUBAKR. 

One specimon of the corns of the identical typo No 260 is dated in 
cleaily formed figures Mr 813 a h. (Idy cabinet ) 


Twenty-third King (a h. 792 ; a.d. 1389) 

Tho Shdhzadah Muhammad Khan, son of Firuz, defeated 
the arrogant Vazir Khan-i-Jahan, in Kajabj a.ii 789, and 
in the month of Shab4n he was associated M’lth his father m 
the gOTornmont of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sultan did not permit him efficiently' to contiol.^ The 

^ Tin? appointment was attended with many of tho foims and eeiomonif's of 
regal inaugiuatioix, Tho klwibah was lead in the nameb of tho two langs 
j+lij j J) 

Thrikh-i Mubarak Shtihi MS 

Shams-i-Sirij ’Aflf makes also an incidental reforeneo to this oonteinporary 
nomination Book i cap 18 On the mmu usid in lh$ khutbah., It had boon 
a lule among the Sultins of Dchli that the lurao of tho icigiimg monaith only 
was mentioned in the piajcis ot Sahbathb and festivals, and no lofoience was 
made to foimer Sulttius. tVhen Sultiu Fiid-s came to the tliiono, lhc7 wore 
about to follow tho same inlo, and to mention his name only in the hhutbah j 
but lie dibiippioved of the omission of foimei kings, and ordcicd that a IJuUbah 
should bo said lir&t in tho names of those kings, and then one in winch bis own 
name should be mentioned In accoidanee with tlus dcciec, the Sulcins m the 

20 
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Prmco was, liowever, unablo to maintain liis position in tlie 
capital, and liad to retire to the hills of Sirmur, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak iShah II After the accession of Ahuhakr, 
ho obtained possession of Samana, and being reinforced fiom 
other quarters, ho considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of rojmlty (dtli Kahihil akhir, 
791 A.1T ), and further to attack Ahuhakr at Fiiuzahad in 
JumAda’l awwal, 791 a.h. In this attempt he failed; hut, 
undeterred, ho recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Ahuhakr at Kandali, in ShobAii of the same year, with a 
similar want of success A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son IJumAyun, met the 
SnltAn’s army near Paniput (in Muharram, 792 a.h ). Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Ahuhakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage. His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Islam Khan, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the “ Slaves of Firuz Shah,” 
who quarrelled with Ahuhakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Pamazan, 792 a.h., the son of Firuz 
once again entered Dehli as its Sultan. 

following list weie specially selected to be named in the Umtlah -~1 Sultan 
Sliahib-ud-dm Muhammad bin S5m, 2. Shams-ud-diu Altamsb , 3 N^ir-ud- 
din Mahmiid, 4 Gbias ud-din Balban , 5. Jalal-ud-dm FMz , 6 ’Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad 7 Kutb-ud-din Mubaiak , 8. GMab-ud-din Tughlak Sll^lb , 

9 Sultan Muhammad 10 Fhfiz Sliih. Two names neie selected to bo 
mentioned aftci that of Sultan Firiiz Shah, viz , Muhammad bin Piruz Sh;ih and 
his son ’Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shih , and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned m the piaycrs . . ’’—Elliot’s Historians, m 292, and MSS. 
This last name is cleaily an inteipolation of the author’s as his woik progressed 
under succeeding kings He speaks, in a subsequent passage, of Tlmiii’s admiring 
the monuments of Dehh in 801 a.h. (p. 353). 
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In 794 A.H.j Harsin^, the Raja of Eta’srah, and other Hindu 
Zamindars, revolted, hut wore defeated by the army of Islam 
Khan, and the Sultdn himself proceeded to Etawah and de- 
molished the Fort ; from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foimdalions of a new city 
Jalesur,^ to which he gave the designation of iluhamuiadahrid 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of IsLiin 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testi- 
mony of his own nephew, JajuUy an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khwajah lahan was appointed Vazir m his stead 

In 795 A.H., the Sultan defeated Bahadur Nahir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on his return to his new capital, ho died of a 
fever in Rabi’ul akhir, a.h. 798. 

Coins or MiruAMiiAn bin Firuz as Joint Kino. 

Ko. 261 (pi. iv. fig. 185). Impure Silver ’Weight, 167 grs 
A H 790. 

Olmne — ^ylhLs iLi 

( Centre, yl 

Reverse < 

V Margin, 

No. 262. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Unique. My cabinet. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — ^jUaLs <y^sr* 

The specimen of Ko, 265, dated 790 a h,, must also bo accepted as 
having formed an example of the Regency currency. 

^ NizS.m-ud-din Ahmad has^ .,. ,1.^ and Ferishtah hiifc Iho 

Ttrikh-i Muhiiak Sliahi has . 
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MiniAjrKAD -BIN- FfEl^z’s OWN CoiNS. 
m. 263. Gold. 'Weight, 170 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 





j^iLJa—Lo 


'S^o. 264 (pi. iw. fig. 134) Silver Weight, 173 grs. 
(Marsden, ^7os uccxix., dcoxxit , B M.) 

A Bccontl Weight, 171 5 grs Mr E C Bayloy a u 793 
Obverse — alA ^j.llsLuJl 

Heverse — V^r* tU? )!.£?> j*^\ 


Mo 265 Silver and Copper Weight, 140 grs 
A u. 790, ^/93, 794. 


j„i -_j1 A— . 

aUI 


iX—M) JjJ~^ 

a I — A 


ISo 266 Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a ji 793, 794 

f Centre, al-lj A/Kst^ 

Obverse i 

\ Margin, J CiJjxarsT 
Heverse — V ^ f** ^ ^ ^ 
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JSTo. 267. Copper. ‘Weiglit, 68*6 grains. Small coins. 
A.H. 79S, 794, 795. 




ifUdi 


— id 

vir 


^L_kl 


ITo. 268 Copper. ’Weight, 30 grs exact weigM, 


LUj^dssr 




fl>A 


No. 269. Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse— ifU> iflSi 
Reverse — ■ aU! y\ Aa.jLs:?I 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OP MUHAMMAD BIN PIEUZ. 


No 270. Silver. Weight, 174 grs 4..ii. 817, 
(B,M. and my cabmet ) 


ASAllsi. 4.i3AL-i^ 
A^A 




,L_k_LJI 

ifli A!&U:A] 

i 

,^L_k_L 


^ Maisdea detected these exceptional dates on his own coins. He says, “Yet 
a difiiculty, that I am quite unable to explain, piesents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceire, in chaiacterb inde indeed, but sdEciently distinct 
the numeral figures aIv 817 on one, and -Ja (8)18 on a second" (p 542). 
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]^o. 271. Copper Similar to Ifo. 267. a.s. 801, 804. 

These later specimens vary in the substitution of in the place 
of ^iaLs. 

There are no extant inscriptions bearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Firuz ; but the erection of his father’s tomb 
on the margin of the llauz-i Khas, which is ordinarily attri- 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
while the outer hand or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sifomdar bin Buhlol Lodi, who seems, 
in tho spirit of Firuz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice, "vrith many other monuments of Dehli, in 913 a.h. 
Both these inscriptions are stuccoed in Indian Ohmam, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto-relievo, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, have suffered considerably from the combined effects 
of time and climate. The following words may, however, 
still be traced in tho primary legend : — 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Shdh’s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Shdh. 


* SjTiil Alrmad, facsimile, No, 23, pp 32, ‘11, 61 , Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p 11 J Timiii meations this tomb in his mmoiis, and expresses liis admiration 
of the roservou, which he desciibes as a how-shot square. — Petis do la Croix, cap. 
XIX Elliot’s Histoiians, in. pp. Ill, 501 The site ot this tank is not marked 
on the accompanying plan , it may possibly have reverted to a similar state of 
disrepair to that which Fhhz speaks of (p 290) when the first English survey 
was made. The adjoining village still goes by the name of Hauip-i Khfi.?. — 
Jour As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 81. 
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Twenty-fourth King (a.h. 795 ; a.u. 1392). 

Humciyun, tlio son of Ndsir-iid-din. jMuliaminad, assumed, 
oil liis accession, the designation of Hikandar Shall. The 
historical record of the lulc of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcGincnt, that ho attained regal honours, and en- 
jojmd them for the hnef space of forty-five days.^ 

!N‘o. 272. Silver and Copper mixed Weight, 142 grs i.n 79.;. 

Jieverse—^<^l£i^ A*c. AhisJt 

No. 270, Copper Weight, 134 grs. Air 79h 

f Ceniie, 

Mm yin, 

No 274 (pi IV fig 142). Copper Weight, 67 grs JiH, '/95 
Diverse — 

Reverse — V'js 

No 27.J. Copper. Weight, 30 gis. (exact weight). 



1 From the 17tliof Rabi’ul awwal, when his £ithei died, oi, moro evactlj, 
from the 19th, when he ascended the throne, to the 5th of Jamidd’l aVrVfal, 
795 A.H. — TabLiktit-i-Ahhan MS 
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Twenty-fifth £[ing (a.h. 795-815 ; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feeble inheritors of Finw Shdh’s family honours, 
Mahmud bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
— a very shadow of a king. The earliest i ecoguition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens ; and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections, which sprang up on 
all sides. Promment among the rest, was the important 
defection of the Msir, Khwiijah Jahan, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpur. In 707 a.h , a now claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’aadat Khdn,^ in the person of Nusrat 

' S’aS-dat Khan, one of the lending nobles of MalimiSd Sh'ih’s neivly ira- 
Ijro’vit.ed Com I, accorapamud tbe RuHin m bis e.\pcdition to Gwalior, in 796 a h , 
and disco-veiiiig a plot ag.iinst bis own life, quicUj disposed of tbe leading 
conspiratois, with the exception of Mulld Ikb^li Kbin, who was destinotl to play 
so piomiuent a pait in tbe c\ents of tbe pciiod, and lyho succeeded in escaping to 
Dubli, whore be joined Mnkanab Khan, who bad been left in cbaigo of tbe 
metropolis In the stiango (uiris of Indian politics, S’aadat Khdn, caiijnig tbe 
Sultan Avitb bun, pioceoded to besiege Debh, but some delay occuiring in its 
capture, tbe Sultan was induced to tabc lefugc within the walls. This oncouiagcd 
the besieged to iisk a battle, mwbieh thej' wcic signally defeated, but S’addat 
Kbdn was not sufliciciitly stiong to capture the place, so he hit upon tbe novel 
expedient of setting up a king of bis owm, and seketod Kusrat Khan, who stood 
in the same family iclationship to Firu/ as Mabmiid bimsoll, and duly in- 
stalled him as king in the city of Firij/db2id Some of tbe old slaves of Fhdz 
Sbab and other influential paities in that towm having made overtures to 
Mahmdd, S’aidat Kb&n found his position untenable, and rctiiedwitba scanty 
following within tbe walls of Debli Mukarrab Kbbn pretended to receive him 
with amity and overt attentioii, bat took an early opportunity of putting him to 
death. 
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Khdu, a son of Fafh Khan, and grandson of Firuz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of the new 
capital of Firuz4bad, while Mahmud and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dchli.^ In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for the space of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire ^ meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions At length, MulM Ikbal Khan, who, in 
fit keeping with the whole of this strange slate of political 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, for the time, ruined Husrat Shah, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmud, 
in whose name he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir- 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by the 
advance of the celebrated Timtir.^ The defeat of the Indian 

1 Under MulcairabKhinjBalikdmN&lui had charge of 
and MiiUii Ikbil Khin commanded the Fort of SM, tlio intermediate Jahtiu-panih 
constituted the more open royal head-quartors — Tkiikh-i Muhirak Shkhi. 

* Mahradd’s distucts it this peiiod aie specified as — 1. The DoSb (or portions 
of it SE of Dchh), 2 Sambal, 3. Ptoiput, d. Jhujhnr, and 5 Rohtak — 
Tfiiikh-i Mubfirak Shfihi MS 

® TimAr, in his autohiography entitled “Malfuzat-i-Timtin,” contnbutes much 
curious information as to the state of India at the penod of his invasion Many 
of the details regarding tho routes and the distribution of the strong iilaecs are of 
considerable interest, but his account of tlie capture of Dehli claims distinct 
notice He tolls us that in the engagement wiih the forces of Mahmiid and 
MulM Ikbal Khin, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and shovrcd no 
want of courage He goes on to desciibe his entry into the capital and liis special 
directions that the hJmthuh should be repeated in his name “in tho pulpits and 
mosques of the city of Dohli,” and he relates, with an evident feeling of tho 
need of justification, the sack and utter rum of the thice towns, and the ruthless 
extermiiiaiion of their inhabitants, for winch he condescends to give no less than 
fii e very insufficient reasons. His narrative proceeds — “ By the will of God, and 
by no wish or direction of mmo, aH the thxee cities of Dehh, by name Shi, 
Jahfin-panfih, and Old Dchli, had been plundered. The hlmHah of ray sovc- 
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army, tlie surrender and subsequent merciless sack of DeHi 
followed ; and, for five days, tlie Muglial conqueror continued 
feasting while his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citiKons of the ill-fated city ; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate in the barbarian mind, “ on the day of his departure 
he offered up to the Bivune Majesty his sincere and humble 
tribute of grateful praise.” ^ 

The capital of Mindustau remained in a state of com- 
plete anarchy, to which were suporadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for the space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Kusrat Shah, and shortly afterwards 

reignty, whicli is an assuianco of safety and protection, liad been lead in the citj. 
It was ITitiefore my earnest wish, that no evil might happen to the people of the 
place. But it was ordained by God that the city should he ruined He thoiefoie 
inspired the inlidol inliabilants with a spirit oi resistance, so that they brought on 
thcmsches that fate which was movitahle When my mmd vias no longei oc- 
cupied with the destiuction of the people of Dehh, 1 took a iidc louud the cities. 
Sill is a lonnd city {shah). Its buddings aio loft'^ They aio suiioundcd by 
foifilications (laVah), hmlt of stone and buck, and they are yny stiong Old 
Dchli also hus a similai strong tort, but it is larger than that of Sii£ Piom the 
foi t ol Sill to that oi Old D( hli, which is a considcrablo distaneo, thoic luua a sUoug 
wall, built of stone and cement The pait callod Jaldm-pantih is situated in the 
midst of tlie inhabited city {shthr-i-dladan) The fortifications of the thioo cities 
have thirty gates Jahfin-panih has thiitecn gates, seven on the south side 
heaimg toward*- the east, and sii on the noith side beaiing towards the west 
Sill has seien gates, foui toAvaids the outside and thice on the in&ide tovvaids 
Jah&.n-pan.'ih. The foihfications of Old Hehli have ten gates, some opening to 
the exterior and some towards the intciior of the city. When I was tued of 
examming the city, I went into the Masjid-t-jdim’ , where a congicgatiou ivas 
assembled of sanjids, lawyers, slmUis, and othci ot the piincipal Musuhn&ns, 
with the inhabitants of their parts of the oity, to whom they had been a protec- 
tion and defence. 1 appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance Elbot’s Historians, m p 447 See al«o Zafar 
Khmah, p. 502, %bul . , and Petis de la Croix’s translation, book « cap xx 
i Pnoe’s Muhammadan History, ui, p. 267. This futile ceremony took place 
m Sh&h's Mosque in Firiiizhh&.d. 
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it again passed into the hands of Mnlld Ikhal Ehdn, whose 
sway at this time extended hut httle heyond its walls ; the 
proTinces heingj in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and aU, hold themselves as kings.^ Ikhal 
Khan, nevertheless, succeeded in gniclually enlarging his 
boundaries; and in S04 a.h. was joined hy Mahmiid (,who had 
fled at the sack of Dehli to Gujarat), on whom he amiably 
bestowed his countenance and protection. Ikhal Khan now 
undertook an expedition against Ilirahim Shall Sharki, the 
Sultan of Jaunpiir, who had lately succeeded his brother Mu- 
barak ; and Mahmud, thmking to improve his position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibrahim. lie was, however, 
received with hut small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed hy both parties to establish himself as a sort of local 
king of Kanauj. On the death of IkhM Khan, which took 
place in an action with Khizr Khdn, the governor of Multan, 
in Jiimadal awwal, 808 A.n., MahmM was again invited to 
Dehli hy Daidat Khtin Lodi and other men of influence; 
but “deficient both in sense and coni-ago,” ho made hut 
little profit of his restored rights; and, surrondermg him- 
self to dissipation, ho unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their oira battles for the few districts 

1 DiSTIlIBUnOS OF THB PaTHAN EmPIEE ArXEE THE ISVASIOX OF Tf^tJE IN 

.un 801 , A n 1398. 

MulM Ikbil Elikn Dclili and the Do£ib. 

ZdfarEhkn Gujarat. 

Khm EhdU Multhn, Daihalpto, Smd 

MahmCid Kh6.ii Mah6hah, K61pi. 

Khwajah-i Jahan Kanauj, Ondc, Karrah, Dalamau, Sundalah, 

Bahraich, Bahhr, Jaunpur 

I)il6wax Kh6Ti Dh6r. 

Gh6hb Khia Samanab. 

Bbams Kb6n Bi5iia. 

— T6rikb-i Mubirab Sb6bi MS. 
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wLieli still confessed a nominal allegiance to the throne of 
Dehli. Mahmud died in Rajah, 815 a.h. 


ISTo 276 (pi iv. fig. 143). "Weight, 174 grs 


JI. 


S! 

A.^Ls: 


Ho 277 (pl. iv. fig 144). Silver (impure). Weight, 141 grs 
A.n. 795, 796 

Obverse — ^^ILLj arUi ^Lu 

4113 c1L>aL:>. 4111 tJi*is^l 4 a*Ls^1 


No. 278. Copper. Weight, 140 grs a.h. 798, 800, 804, ^18, 815 

( Ceritre, iUa 
Obverse j 

' Margin^ ^ (^IkL 

ReveTse-~^\T‘ ( oL 

No. 279. Copper. Weight, 56 grs 


Obverse — ^Legend as in No. 277. 

.SfiDerse— 4 s3^£^ CUjliA. ^v»^l j^\ 4aJ.js)1 



MAHMUD Sm MUHAMMAD SHAH. 


Sir 


1 ^ 0 , 280 (pi. 17. fig, 147). Copper. "Weight, 68 grs. a n. 795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816,^ Posthumous coin,* several 
examples of this date are known). 


Ko. 281. Copper. 

Weight, 02 grs. 

CJjdssr 





^ The date of the death of Mahmdd is fited hy Pciishtah m Zi’i hVidab, 
814 A.H. , and the assumption of power "by Daulat Khiu L6di is affirmed, hy the 
same author, to have taken place on the 1st of Muhan im, 81G \.h. A difficulty 
IS suggested in the very fact of the capital, and the rountr} dtpondoai upon it, 
having, as thus stated, remamed for noaily fourteen months without oven a 
nominal nder. This auomaly is not attempted to he met hy the compilei in (ques- 
tion, nor IS even its ei-istencc noticed hy bah'C(iuent oommontatois (See Bom- 
bay text, 1 p, 292, Biiggs, vol i p 504, Blphmstoiie, vol n. p 80.) 

The point at issue seems to be anthoiitalively sd at lest bj the author of 
the Ta.rikh -1 Mubarak Shfihi, who is vciy lull and claboiate in luR dates bearnig 
upon the conflicting eventfa ol this troubled peiiod, when a king’s life was othcr- 
wi^-e a maftci of almost secondary impoitaiice JEIis text la most clear £«, to the 
month of Rajab, a n 81 <5, and he adds emphatically— 
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Twenty-sixth King (a.h. 797 ; a.d. 1395). 

Tho history of tlio partial sovereignty of ITusrat Shah, 
duling from Eahihil awwal, a.h. 797, including both his three 
years’ possession of Firuzabad and his momentary occupa- 
tion of the metropolis after the departure of Timdr, has been 
sufficiently adverted to m the notice of tlie reign of Mahmud. 

From 802 a h Kusrat Shah appears to have been lost sight 
of by Indian historians. 

Ko. 282 Coppei. Weight, 1 13 grs 

Oherse — 

Jleoerse — 

Ko. 283. Copper. Weight, 57 grs. 

JSeverse — 

Ko. 281 (pi iv. fig. 150). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 

A H 797, 798. 

Ohmse as above 

Reverse— V (,.1^1 ^L' 

Ko. 285 (pi V. fig 151). Copper Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 807. 

Similar to Ko. 284. 

This com, though it can scaicely be pronounced to be posthumous, 
in our present ignorance of the eventual fate of Kusrat Shah, seems 
to have been an adaptation of an old obverse to a new reverse, which 
latter correctly declares the date of issue— a matter held to be of 
some importance, it will be seen, in estimating the good faith and 
responsibxhty of the party immediately in charge of tho mint. 



Jam’i MoSatJE AT jAXJNPtrB,. 

From Fergiisson’s Handbook of Arclnttoture, vol. ii. p. 661. 


LOCAL COIBTS OP JAmVUR, 

In tlie introductory divisions of tHs work I have had 
occasion to trace the absorption of native states and the co- 
incident adaptation of their currencies to the new phase of 
the political sujjremacy of the Dehli Pathans, The period 
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lias now been readied in the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider- 
able progress, and the coins of local governors, or their suc- 
cessors, who had achieved independence, began to obtrude 
themselves in the general circulation. I do not propose to 
follow out the minor gradations of these local mintages , but 
where opportunities offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control. 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of the Sultdns of Jaunpur, whoso reigning representative, 
Ibrdhim, has been already noticed m connexion with the 
affairs of Mahmiid and Mullii Ikbal Khan. 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kings of Jaunpur, with their dates of accession , — 

TuU KiXGR of J'AUNPdli 

V ir \ li 

790 lu93 Tvhwajah i-Jahan, vazir of Muhammad bin Tiruz 
802 1399 MubAiak Shah, hi8 adopted son 

801 1401 Tbiahim Shah 8JmLi 

844 1440 Mahmud Shah bin Ibiahim Shah 

802 1457 Muhammad Shah (Bhikun Khan) bin Mahmud 
862 1457 Husain Shah (defeated by Buhlol Lodi in 879 4. n 
879 1474 Bai'bak bin Buhloi Loiii placed in charge of Jaunpur. 

On Buhlol Lodi’s death Barbak ojiposes Sikandai bin 
Buhlol, but IS defeated in ah. 881, wljen Jaunpur 
again becomes subject to Dehli. 


^ Ilu&am IS permitted to rrtain some outljing dibtnctF, and finally seeks lefugc 
Tnth ’Ala-ud-dln ol Bengal. 
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Specimen Coin oe thb JATJKPtra Mini. 

Ko. 286. Silver and Copper. ‘Weiglit, 140 grs. a.h. 



Ohem-^-is^^i^ cljaU.. 

Meverse-~^\^ <biLi- C->aL:>. j^\ 

Marsden has engraved and described a very full list of Jaunpur 
coins, comprising the subjoined senes (1-6), which I improve 
from Col Guthrie’s rich collection; the latter specimens are dis* 
criminated by ttahc letters {a-h) 

1 Gold Weight, 148 5 grs, BM. 

AlrJ- gjjllaLj 

^ (Area, (.xlri. j^\ 

Margin, .... As-! ^ 

a Gold. Weight, 177 3 grs. A n 840. Col. Gutime 
The chief pcculiaiity ot this gold coinage is the elongation of the clown strokes 
of the leading letters on the obverse, so that the upper suitace presents a bimilanty 
to a modem Oigan fiont, with its ariay of parallel pipes, the characteis of the 
legends aiealso e\ccplional, and are fabhioned in straggling and impeifect out- 
lines, in a manner altogether unwoithy of a cuiluod mint 

2. Silver and Copper Weight, 30 grs PI xsiivii. 6 g nccn. 

A H 822, nregular dates up to 821, 836 , and 844. 

Gimw -^iaLj ili. 

JRcvsise-~/\T‘'*[ Ails- 


3 Silver and Copper. Weight, 154 grs PI xxxvii fig. occli. a n 813, 826 . 
Specimen similar to that above engiavod under No. 286 of the present senes. 

i, MahmtJd. Gold. Weight, 175’2 grs A h, 856. Type as in No. 1. 

21 
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4. Silver and Coppei PI ilWvii fig. dcclhi. A h. 845, 846, 849, 856 
Olivet 30— 

Bevene — Apo <^JLs:H 

c. Goppei WcigM, 144 gis. A.H 844, etc. 

^ Cireulai area, t,[j^ 

Ohctsc < 

("Margm, ^^ILLo 
Bcpene — App 

5. Silver and Copper. Vaiiete. Kos. dcoliv. and dcclv. ah. 846. 

d Muhvmmad. Sil\ei and Copper. a.h. 861, 862, 863. 

Olivene — , 

CL5j 1^ ,jlkL iU ^5/' fji 

Beversc — Al\ 

e. Mxjuasimad. Copper, a.h. 861. 

( Cncidar area, jUj 

Maigin, {*^1.;^^ liH 

Bevme — A'}] 

/. Husain Gold. Weight, 180 3 grs. 

Type as in No. 1, hut viuth the entue omis&ion of the marginal record. 

g VcUioty. Coppui A.H. 865. 

r Ciieular area, 

Obvetse < 

(Maigm, 

Bevetse — A^e 

6. Copper No. Dccnvu a.h. 880, 886, 897, 900. 

A'i V i:xsh>^ CL-'J^U- iJd\J\ 

h. Coins of Barbak. a.h. 892-894. See under Sikandar hm Euhlol. 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit of the varied 
hranchos of Indian untiquauan loro, has devoteil some attfmtion 
to the provmcial nunlages of Jauupur, informs me that coins ol 
■Mahmud aio extant in coutmuons snitos, dating fiom v a. 811 to 
A.ii Sfio, and that duiing the concluding //noe youis of his reign, 
in appaiout mutation of I^iruz Hiuh, ho associated his eldest son, 
Muhammad, in the ostensible government of liis kingdom Tins 
uoncuiTeiice ot powei is so far numiMtiaticMlj demoustratod, as tit 
enable ns to quote a recoid of the name of the sou upon jiieces pui- 
poiting to have boon issued from the mint of the EiisIctu Meiio- 
polls during the years 8G1, 862, and 8G3 v u. 

The subjoined seiios of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendenoe of Gcneiai Cunningham; and altlioni>h 
his object, in those analyses, was rathei to airive at a general avc' 
rage of intiiiisic contents, than to discover discriminative propor- 
tions of silver in the giadalional dnisions of the rulmg Mnis, the 
table itself is of consideiablc inteiost, not only as an additional evi- 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the logulation of exchange rates, but as ufibrding a totall} inde- 
pendent test of the values of conterminous issues, whose hare names 
have hitherto carried but vague intimations of their effective posi- 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers agamst any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the euriency under Husain, ashore set forth, is in 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
haj^aid for these trials, the depreciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do- 
/idKJs were more laigely cuirent or more readily accessible to the 
modern collector than the shash~Mnts of his predecessors; and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative numher of in- 
trinsic grams of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to ; but this is a branch of the inq ilry which is more im- 
portant m its relative than in its direct bearing upon the loading 
question of the Dehli mintages, and, as such, may be resolved 
for comment hereafter in its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of Sikandar bin Buhlol and tho hhel tankaks of TirliiU in 
Eabar’s returns Ikt the most cunous fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaunpiir coins consists in their testimony to the direrse 
metric systems obtaining m closely proximate localities at this period. 
The monetary standaid of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as- 
certained, and coincidently evidence is atforded of the gradations of 
current Biizar weights and measures. The local Eastern Mint clearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold. 
In the latter metal we recognize ilio tolah of 180 grains, which our 
eaily Enghsh officials too readily accepted as the normal weight for 
all India. Col Guthiie’s gold com No / absolutely exceeds this 
pondeiary measure by a small fraction ; and the piece itself, though 
defective as a woik of ait, is as shaip in its edges as if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday. The other specimens in gold. 
Nos. a, I, equally ad-vanco in a marked degree beyond the hmited 
175 grains of the assumed Dehli standaid. 

Assays of Muhammadan Coins} 


No 

Moan 

+ 

Total. 

Average. 

melted. 

weight. 

weight. 

Silvei 

Silver. 


glS 

grs 

furs 

grs# 

Ibrdhfm 10 

140 2 

145 

130 

13*0 

Mahmdd 9 

142 66 



113 

11 3 

Husam (Ist). 4 

149*0 

162 

13 5 

g.^ \ Mean of 110 

„ (“ind) 96 

— 

— 

299 0 

) coins in 8 
[assays, 3*34 

„ (8rd). 10 

— 

— 

35 0 

3*5 } grains. 


1 I preserve the returns of some otliei assays wlaeli Geneial Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not coriectly belong to this 
section of Indian cuncneies , but as they form a poition of his table, they range 
themselves more consistentlv undei the present association than they would amid 
independent analyses nadeitakcn with a dilTeient object in view. 


’AU-ud-dmKhilji ’ 

i jVloan 

+ 

Silver. 

Silver 

Small name in ciicle 

weight. 




(No. 136 6«j?/ a ) 154 coins J 

) 52 218 

56 

.398 

2'584 grs each 

Ditto, silvery looking ] 
(No. 135 iutiru ) 10 coins j 

510 

— 

87 

8 70 „ 

Sikandar L6di 76 coins. 





1st 38 

139 58 

142 

1571 

Mean of 2 assays, 
4*18 grs. each. 

2ud 38 

134 47 

114 

161/ 
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Twentt-seventh Hdleii (a.h. 815-817 ; a.t). J 412-1414)- 

On tlio death of i\lahmud, in Eajah, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daiilat Shan Lodi to bo their leader, anti 
pledged their instSnt adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
hiatoiian/ there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the coremomos of coronation or less formal 
inyestitnre gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military oli- 
garchy of the narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the mo'^t 
powerful among the chiefs, — such as had sufficed for all pur- 
poses of government under htnllu Ilcbal Khan, — ^to the utter 
disregard of the fiction of a lang, was ^jerhaps, under the 
peculiar cirounistancGS, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Haul at Khan’s position was further strengthened for the 
time by tlie cohesion of jiliibarak Khan and Malik Idris, who 
had lately suppoited Kluzr Khan, Timur’s governor of Dai- 
balpur, etc However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was abio to accomplish was a military proinenado, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 a.h., by the route of Katehr^ and Bisauli,^ leaving 

1 The author of the Tiiikli-i Muhiiak Shhhi 

2 The Tkiikh-i Muhiiak Sli&hi mentions that Uarsing and other lUus of 

Katohr »•<-. Eohilkitnd) mot Daulat Xhin on this occasion, and londeicd 

their submission ” Nizkm-ud-dm and Fmshtali have “Narsmg’' (i 59o). Set* 
also Elliot’s Glossary, 1 . 171, 307, ii 150, and Elhot’s Index (1849), i 192. 

® This was ilie sEo of Fif&£ Shhh’s latcsl, PMzpui, seven ^os from Badaon, 
which was quaintly entitled by the people of the land A/Jnihiph, “the last 
city.” — Fciishtah. Elliot’s Bibliogiaphical Index, p 330 
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Ibraliim of Jannpur to continue imclisturbed the siege of 
Kalpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a tour months’ sjogo in the fort of Siri, he finally surrendered 
(.0 Khizr Khan on the 7th of EahPul awwal, a . h . 817. 

Daulat Khan Lodi hawing refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, ipso facto admitted his disability to coin 
money in his OTin name. # 

The posthumous coins bearing the names of Firiiz Shah or 
those of other members of his family, struck under the 
jiresiduicy of Daulat Khan Lodi, may be recapitulated as 
follows : — 

1 Positive issues fiom the Mint of Daulat Khan Lodi during his 
full domination at Dehli* — ^Fos 238, a.h. 816, and 280, a.h. 816. 

2 Possible issues during the initial or concluding years of his 
power — Fos 238 and 270, ah. 817, and 280, a.h 815. 


TurATY-Eiamii Kuleh (a.h S 17-824; a.d. 1414-1421). 

Khizr Khan fir.^ appears in the political arena of northern 
Jfmdiistan as governor of Midtaii under Kiniz Shah. In the 
various comidications consequent upon that monarch’s sub- 
dued later hfe and tho discordant heiitages he left behind 
him, we only regain sight of Khizr Khan, in the general 
histoiy of the day, when Sarang Khan, the brother of the 
all-powerful Mulld Ikbal Khan, besieges and captures him 
in his own stronghold of Multan in 798 a.h. Escaping 
from his imprisonment, Khizr Kb an seeks refuge at Biana, 
and in process of time, when Timur is on his way to Dehii, 
he casts his fortune with the alien invader. On the final 
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departure of these Tatar hordes, -who pretended to no in- 
torest in the land they had devastated and ruined 'vvithin 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com- 
placent “8yud” left to resume his former holdings, and 
evciituall}’, not without eilbrt, he succeeded in installing him- 
solf in tho oapiial on the surrender of Daulat Kluin Loth in 
817 A ir, Ilis seven years’ tenure of power in his new posi- 
tion prcvscnt but few incidents of mark • then' is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so ofien stole over the senses of a suc- 
cessful owner of a Palace in I)ehli; and so his vazir and 
deputy, Taj vl went forth to coorco or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, the various independent chiefs, whe- 
ther Muslim or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re- 
duced boundaries of tho old Pathan kingdom. There wore, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expodionoy, so well 
understood in the East, submission for the moment in tho 
presence of a superior force, insincere professions of alle- 
giance, temporizing x^ayments of tnbute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regained ; but there was clearly 
no material advance in pubhc security or in the supremacy 
of the central government. Tho inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew in the ready re- 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims ; but this 
process had been in continuous action fi om the day that tho 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid tho 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient Ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than tho sharpest edge of a scimotar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of tho latest inspired preacher 
of IsHm. Added to this nominally antagonistic clement, 
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tliore iiad intervened in higher quarters an amalgamativo 
process of intermarriage with Hindu females, and an admis- 
sion of Ilindu converts, upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muliammadan nohility ; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might once have claimed was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions, 
and it requiicd something more revolutionary than the ac- 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a new dynasty. 

Xhm’ Khan died at Dehli on the 17th of Jumada’l awwal, 
A H. 824. 

A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of lOiizr Khdn, inasmuch as it had 
been asserted by Ferishtah that he coined money in the name 
of his patron, Timtir ^ A more careful examination of the 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of extant coins, summarily disposes of this fable. 
Ferishtah clearly derived this statement from h[izdm-ud-din 
Ahmad; and looking closely into the Persian text of the latter 
author, it is seen to bo almost a verbatim copy of the narra- 
tive of the Tirikh-i Mubarak Shdhi, with this remarkable 
exception, that the passage respecting Khizr Khan’s refrain- 

^ “He lefiamed from assuming royal titles, and gave out that he lield tlie 
government foi Tlmdr, in whoso name he caused tlie com to be struck and the 
Ivhutha to he lead Aftei the death of Timiii, the Tvhutha was read m the name 
of his succcssoi, Shah Rokli Mirza, to whom he somotimeb even sent tribute at 
his capital of Samaikand ’’ — ^Bnggs’s Ferishtah, vol i p. 508. 

Abiil Fazl iollowcd Feribhtah in this oiroi. 

“Ehizr Khin, out of gratitude to his beiiefactoi, Timtir, did not assume the 
title of Sulttin, but continued to have the Khothali read m the name of that 
raonaich, contenting himself with bemg styled Ayiut A.'il,i, or the Most High in 
Dignity. At the death, of Timtir, the Ivhothah was read m the name of his suc- 
cessor, Sh&h Roth, concluding with, a piayer for the prosperity of Khizr KhS,n.” 
— Gladwin’s Aym-i Akbeii 
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ing from assuming tlio titlo of king and liolding liimself as 
a vassal of Timdr and Sliali Rukli,^ proves to bo a gratuitous 
interpolation of tlie later epitomist, tbo concluding portion 
of wHok assertion is not adopted or recoivod by bis bettor- 
informed contempoiary, ’Abd ul Kadir Budcioni, who rightly 
confines bis statement to the non-asbumiition of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no- 
thing could bo more concluhivc against any notion that 
Timur’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after ho had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dclili nuniages, in more or loss sustained 
order, bearing the names of Fiiuz Shah and other duly- 
installed monarchs of his race, dated in lull figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical seven years 
during which Xhizr Khan was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Khan, in imitation of tho practice already 
sanctioned by Mullu Ikbal, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Khan Lodi, issued money in tho names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. Ir mattered hitle to ono who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose superscription W'as placed on 
the public money, — his duty was confined to authorizing tho 

^ Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authoiiLy of a 
king, he iie\er assumed tho title, but called bimself Amir ’Ala. He allowed the 
coin to he stamped and tlie Jfhntbah to be leud m the name of Amii Timur, and 
subsecpiontly in that of Mirzi Sliiib Rukh , but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Kbizr Khhn’s name, and to include him in their blcssinga ” — 
Nizfun-ud din Ahmad, Tabak^t-x Akbaii, Elbol’a Index (1819), p. 192 

Tho authoi of the Thiikh-i Mubimak Sbibi never thinks of calling Khizx KlUin 
by tho title of Sultan. He is ordinaiily entitled 
accession ^ j) 

Badhoni, Calcutta text, p. 285. 
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legality of the new issues by so mucli of bis attestation, 
as was impbed in the annual date recorded on the re- 
verse, wbicb indicated one of the few years during wbicb 
be was tbe responsible bead of tbo provisional government of 
tbc countiy, — a system, indeed, wbicb tbe East India Com- 
pany, of tbeir own free wiU, imitated with mucb credit and 
sirapbeity by striking tbeir Eupees in tbe name of Sbab 
b^lam and other debmet monarebs of Debli, whose money 
bad of old obtained good repute in tbe local Baz4rs. But as 
the progressive annual dates, wbicb were needed to test tbe 
good faith of Oriental princes, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and. an opportunity for money- 
changers, tbo Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
tbo best current coin of tbo day, and based tbeir standard 
upon its intrinsic value ; and so tbe immutable date of “ tbe 
xix san (year) of Shah ’j^lam/’ came to figure upon our 
much-prized “ Sicca Rupees.” ^ 


Twenty-ninth King (a.ti. 824-837 ; A..D. 1421-1433). 

Tbo reign of Mubarak Shall II. {Mii’izz-iichd'm) has bad 
tbe advantage of a special biographer, — an author of more 
than usual merit, a carcM opitomist of tbe initial history of 
the Musbms in India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
tbe events of tbe later period, of which be bad exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living^ witness of tbe personal 
government of bis patron and that of bis immediate pre- 
decessor, us well as of tbe introductory portion of tbe reign 


^ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, pp, 2, 8, 24, 48, 74 
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of iruliammad bin Faricl.^ But tlie most graphic historian^ 
ancionL or modern, could have produced hul little instructive 
matter out of the tliirteen years of provincial warfare that 
the now ly-iiisti tilled Sultan of Delili was doomed to encounter. 

If l\raharalv; Shah did not fight his own battles, ho had to 
accompau} his own armies at ail times, and against all man- 
ner of adversaries ; the more potent monarchs of Jaunpur and 
hi al wall afieeted his essential jiolitieal position less than the 
fatal held ago of the Panj.ib provinces, from which his fa (her 
had gone forth to the bootless comiucst of BohK. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its jirestige in India, and Timur’s iirva- 
sion merely jiut a finishing strolce to the supremacy of the 
old Ilindii roveronce for the “ Owners of Elephants,’* ^ or the 


1 The author of the Td/ ilh-i MuMxtl Shilii gives ii-i lu» oun n.ime unci paient- 
age m Ml mlmpicface as 

absociated wifcli his dedication in all foim to the ^ /. , 

The woik itself IS veiy i<ue, and none of oiu collectois of AfSS seem to ha\o 
faccinod an ongmal copy, even Sii XI Elliot himself, wlioso IdS. I have had to 
rely upon toi my quotations, only obtained a secondaii transcript, from an un- 
identified te\t, made by one of hi.s own JfuiiA/izs, who nas ncithei a good cali- 
giaplust nni careful oi critical m Ins reinoduction of doubtful names As I 
ba-ve before' rcinaikod, the authoi closely follows iSharas-i SiiSq in llio eaily 
poitiun of Ins histoiy, and with legaid to Ins own mdciiendent coinpo'^ition m 
tbo entire woik, this division lias been so laigely taken advantage of by subse- 
quent authors, that tho chief value of the i eeovcied original consists in its enabling 
Us to cbock and lestore the doubtful passages that have cicpt into the teccu'ions 
of later compileis. The modem copy made lor Sir H. Elliot concludes someivbat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Farid’s piepaiations foi the march to Mullin, in 
Rabi’u] Jiklur, a.h 838. I have been caieful not to anucipato Sir II Elliot’s 
biogiaphical notice of this authoi, which will probably appear m the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.”— -See Biiggs’s Fenshtah, i, p. xhs Badtoni, 
Calcutta tovt, p. 7 , J.R.A S. iii. S , p 455 

2 Hpif T|f?f Gaj $ati, “ Loid of Elephants,” a King 
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more material purcliasing power of the royal troasuries, tlie 
northern Barbarian look care to empty. 'tJncIer these con- 
ditions, Mubarak Shah might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindu Zamindars of Katehr, or recover balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
but his real complications were dependent upon the move- 
ments of those indomitable “ Eokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timur himself had obtained but nominal victories,^ or fche 
still more exhausting repetition of Tatar raids, organized by 
Shdh Ttukh’s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 
false slave Fiildd, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mub5,rak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque of the new city of Mubaiakpur,® which he had 

^ Elliot’s Ilistoiians, in. pp 415, 116, 473, 474, 486, 620 , Gooigc Camptoll, 
Jonr As Soc. Bengal, 1866, p 96 

* The site of Mub6.rakpiii is not fully dcteimined , those who desiie to place it 
about half-way, m a diieet hue, between “ Shapoi and Eosliun Seiai,” of Colonel 
MeKon/ic’s map, aic met bj the fact tlutt it is definitely stated to have been built 
on the Jumna hTotbiug, indeed, can be inoie clcai than the statement of the 
author of the Taulh-i Muhmal Shah., who ebsohitely witnessed the laying the 
foundations of the cit) in question, and nlio places it immediately on the banks 
of the rner tlis «taloment is as follows — 

Ai iA.6 

j jUj j t!>b| 

(Sec al‘50 his copyists, Nuam-ud-din Ahmad, MS, and Baclaoni, Calcutta text, 
p 297) Undei these ciicnmstances, I am inclined to think that the site of 
the intended city should be looked foi near the existing emplacement of the 
tomb of Khizr Khkn (oi m Monzah UlhaMi 

(Syud Ahmad, p 4i). I do not fed any difficulty in regard to the piescnt 
Tillage of “ Mnbkrakpur,” which in all probability only douved its modem name, 
as in the case of the village of the “ Hau/-i Khis,” fiom the ancient monument, 
the tomb of Mubirak still standing witbm its boundancs.— See Syud Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on tlie banks of tbe Jumna, by some Hindii assassins, 
instigated to tbeir task by bis own dazir, Sarwar ul Mulk. 
Tbe date of this event is fixed by bis biograpbor as tbe Otb 
of Bajab, a.h. 837. 

Bo. 287. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. A.ir, 833, 335, 887. 
Tory rare. Mr. E. 0, Bayloy. 

Ohmr8e~~h\Jk CSj\^ jjUaljJi 

Revei'&e — c Aiiilri- CUiaLs- ^ 

Bo. 288, Silver and Copper, WeigM, 172 gis. 

A H 333, 834, 835, 837. 

I Area, ilA 

Ohem \ 

\ Margin, Cl^cs:? 

Jteierse — Arr 

Bo. 289 (pi. V fig 154) Copper. Weiglit, 88*5 gis. 

A n 333, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838. 

Olvcfse — iU> 

Beverse — ArT 

Bo. 290. Cfoppei- 'Weight, 40 grs 
0T)W86 — iLi 
Meverse — . » . 

26, 41 , Jour. Asiatiqup, ji, 15)0 ; Me'bsis Lems and Cope in Cooper’s Handbook, 
pp 49, 54, Gen. Ouiiningbam’s Arcb. Eeport, Map, Mi. 0. J. Campbell, Jour. 
As. Soc, Bengal, 1866, p. 216, and Map, and Jour. Ab. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 83 
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“ The umal fmm of a Tathan tonib ivtU he unilentood from the aecompanyxng woodcut. 
It connate of an octagonal apmtmnit, about iOfeetm diameter, sw rounded byaverandah 
foUoii mg the same for m, each fate being ornamented by th ee ai ches of the sklted pointed 
foun genet ally adopted by the Tathima , it is suppoited by double square eohmns, uheh 
au almost as tinwet ea^ with them as thefoim of aich It ts evidently a teminiscence of 
the ffindu art, fiom winch their style sptany '’—Tetgitsson's Eandhooh of Architectwe, 
ml n p 653 

Thietieth King (a h. 837-847 ; a.d. 1433-1443). 

Witlim a few hours of the murder of Mubarak Shah, the 
perfidious Vazir had fonualiy proclaimed another monarch, 
in the person of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

1 My autlionty for the a'^signment of tlus Tonb Lo Maliaiiimad bin Faiid is 
deiired from the testimony of that most expeneaecd of all oni arelneological 
eiploierb of ancient Debli, Synd Ahmad Kli&n, C S I His account of the edifice 
IS to be found at p. 42 of the “ Asfir-us-Sunadeed,” and Journal Awatiqiic 
{1860),p 417,^ 
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Ellin, wliom. tlie late Sultan Iiad already adopted.^ Sarwar 
111 Mulk, however, liad no intentioii that the new king should 
exorcise any real power in the Slate, and unscrupulously pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of the royal treasures and equip- 
ments, and to disinhuto the most important posts among his 
own creatures A government thus constituted could boast 
but lew elements of permanency ; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and the j^Iuslim nobles ivero not yet prepared to 
accept a Hindu dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all the more influential offices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, 'which, after some 
varied successes, reduced the Yozir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Siri. In this crisis his pujqiot Sultan endea- 
voured to emancipate himself by enlenng mto nogociations 
with the besiegers; hut Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, dotormmed to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of bis own 
protege ; hut here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and the Vazir’s assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fate 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Earid seems for a brief period to have in- 
fused some energy into his administration, hut the effort was 
short-h\ed, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties as a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza- 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 

1 Niz{itn~ucl~dm Ahmicl, and after Mm severally Badaoni, AWl Fazl, and 
Peushtali, have coxitessed to a difltcultv about Ibo parentage of this monaieb. 
The Jtuh ic heading in Sir H, Elliot’s MS copy of the Tarikh-i MubSl’uk Shahi 
IS deal as exact 

accoid with the tenor of the com legends. 
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Mtion of neigliboiiniig monarchs, wliicli was quickly taken 
advantage of by Ibrahim of Jaanpdr, who possessed himself 
of scveial districts bordering on his own dominions^ and 
hlahmud Klulji of Malwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. • To extricate himself from this pressing diffi.- 
culty^ the Sullan called in the aid of one wlio was destined 
to j)lay a leading part in the events of his day, Biihlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of Labor and Sirhind. By his assistance, the 
king was rehoved from his immediate danger, and the pro- 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Khan Khanan 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol’s nest appearance is in a some- 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved ; ho was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847.^ 

Ko. 291 G-old. "Weight, 176 grs. TTnique Mr E C. Bayley. 

Eo. 292, Silver. Weight, 175 gis. a h. ^45. Very raie 
Mr. E. C. Bayley.® 

Obverse — ^IhLJl 
Jleverse~~^i *1 (,_ 5 ^ 

^ Then* is an nnimportani conflict of oi ideiice in regard to the exact date of 
the death of Muhammad hin FainL Feushtah had succeeded in getting his 
record -wrong hy two ycais, hy the jiroeess of post-dating Muhammad’s accession 
hy that amount, hut he makes a less -venial mistake in insisting upon a twelve 
years’ reign m spite of his own expiesscd figures of fiom “839 to 849” ah , 
(Biiggs, pp 532, 539). Badkoni also, who is coirect in the given dates of ac- 
cession and death, as 837-847 A.n., insists upon adding that Muhammad leigned 
fomteen years {Calcutta text, pp. 300, 304) Kiz&m-ud-diu Ahmad, on the 
contrary, is exact m his dates, and consistent in the assignment of a ten years’ 
reign. 

» The silver com (Ko. u.coxxvii. p 645) attributed hyMarsden to this Sultan 
is jncorreotly assigned. 
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170 293 (pL V. fig. I5G). Silver and Copper M2 grs. 

A.H 842, 813, 844, 845, ^^/l6, 847. 

01 )VC 7 '!ie — s\. 2 i iliij tXKSr^ 

Eemse — AijlsLi- CAjdji. j^\ Asul^l 


27o 294 Copj>er Weight, 136 gis ah. 2A4. Eare 

( Area, a.4^ 

Olverso ' 

( Margin, . . cJj^jsssT ^^IkL) 

Reverse — Afl^ j^\ 


17o 295 (pi V. fig 157) Copper. Weight, 85 grs 
A.H. 837,^ 1^42, 843. 844, 845, 846, 847. 

Obverse — A,ijsr'» 

2?<3wm— Apf uL5(UJl jb 


ISTo 296. Copper, "Weight, 33| grs. 
Obverse — !s\4} 

Reverse — 


J Tins very early specimen of Muhammad bin Farid’s comago is the pi operty 
oi Major Stubbs The last Uvo figures aie indisput.-'blc, .iiid the fiust stroke ot 
the V IS hullicicntly pronoiuiccd to satisfy xhe present reading On closei evaiuma- 
tion, I lind that 1 have a com of 837 a h in my oivn colleetion , and Ueiieial 
Cunmngh.im’s cabinet, lately made over to Colonel Guthue, conttiins a thud 
example of the date in question. 


22 
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Thirty-first TIing (a.h. 847-8D5 ; a.h. 1443-1461). 

The ’Ald-ud-clmhin Muhammad of the historiaus, who is on- 
titled h^lam Hhdh ou the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 n. His accession was not, however, recognized by 
Buhlol Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was in no posi- 
tion to enfoice. The first acts of the public life of this piince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own i orms, was less efficient than 
his own fiither In 851 /v ii , Buhl61 Lodi made a second at- 
tempt on the city of Dehli, bat with as little success as before ; 
and shortly afterwards the Sultdn determined upon the un- 
wise measure of removing his capital to Baddon : his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
m the face of the advice of his whole Court. It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Behli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity.’- To complete his own 

1 ‘‘ BuMol Lodi -was raised lo the tin one by a ennfedeiacy of sit oi seven 
great Afglian chiefs At the poiiod when this confedciaey was foimed, the empire 
of Behii had leally ceased to e\ist, ha\ing been bioLcn doiyn into a \aucty of 
kingdoms and piinoipahties Of all the foimer vast cmpiie, Dehh alone, with a 
small tenitory aiound il, was held by the Synd Sultfin ’Ala-iid-din, the nominal 
sovereign The more considerable piovince®, Multin, J.mnpui, Bengal, Mhlwah, 
and Gqaidt, had each its sepaiale king The piovinces around Dehli were m 
the condition emphatically called Muluk-i Tawhif, oi govcinmentb of tiihcs 
Mahroli and Mowkt, to within seven cos of Dehh, wcic m the hands of Ahmad 
Ehhn of Mewkt, on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the vei v sulmibs of Dehh, 
was occupied by Dana Khkn Lodi, Kol-Jaleswai, m the Dofih, by Isa Khkn 
Thrk , Ekpn and its dependencies, by Kiitb Khtm Afghin , Katnpila and PatiS,li, 
by Ea] a Par tap Sing , Bikna, hyDaiidKhS,nLddi. , . . Bnhlol himself possessed 
the extensive provinces of Lkhor, Daihalpdi, and Sirhmd, as fai south as Pani- 
pnt.”— Eiskine’s Lives of Baber and Hnmaiyun, i. dOo. 
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ruin, the Snltdn allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 
vazii% Hamid Khan, who, escaping to Behli, quickly welcomed 
the powerful BuhJol Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of Sultan ; somewhat sirangely, 
however, retaining L\!!lam Shah’s name in the hlinfhah ^ Tvot 
long after thi>s, ’Alain Shah olferod to concede the empire to 
Buhlol, on condition of being permitted 1o reside in peace at 
Badaon . no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal ; and from this time Buhlul is reported to have re- 
jected the name of ’lYlam Shah fiom the public prajers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant ohscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a.h. 

'N'o. 297 (pi. V. fig. 159) Silver and Copper Weight, 14G gri. 

A.n. 851, S5o. Eaie. 

Olhcno — ilAaiU ^^jllaLs 
jRevorse — auLs- jmi\ 

No. 298 Silver and Copper Small coins, similar m fabric 
and legends. 

No. 299. Silver and Copper. Small coin of similar typo to 
No. 297, but inserting on the obverse. 

No. 800 Copper. Weight, 135 grs a h, J'>3 Bare 

( Centre, i!^luu*lU 
Ooierse | 

{ Margin illegible. 

Reverse — Aer j^\ 

No. 301 (pi. V fig 160). Copper. Weight, 66 gxs 

A.H. 852, 853, &54'. Eare 
Olmrse — 

Reverse — Act* 

^ Niz&.m-iid-dln aad Badaom do not giyo any sanction foi this statement of 
Fcnslitah. 
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Ifo 302 Copper Weight, 46 grs. Rare 




Reveyse— 


1 avaU myself of the break in the continuity of my leadmg 
suhicct afforded by a change in the dynasty of the ruling 
power at Dehli, to adTert brieiy to the coins of the con- 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbaiga, Halwah, 
and Gujarat, whose independence, in the one case, grow 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlaks difficulties towards the 
close of lus reign, and in the others, took their rise from 
the weakness of the government of Krfa’s successors m 
the old capital of the Pathins As in the proTioas instance 
of the severed Jaunpdr Hue, i propose to confine the pre- 
sent numismatic iUustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of these confessed offshoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in smMler ty^, tho more 
ample ouffine of each local series immediately within reach. 

I. The 'BA.H-vusrr Kings of the Rikhan.^ 


1 748 1347 RasanGango ^ 

2 759 1358 RuhammadShdh,6r7ja^4^^.‘i)^^J>'i^ti;'''-^ur’ 


^ J.>risMah, Bombay Te^s^an TgaI. i pp 525, 730 , Bnggs’s Feri.btab, ii. p. 
283, Captain Grant Bull's Histoiy of tbo Mahiattas (1826), i. p. oO 
Prmsep’s B.says-BseM Tables, p. 314, Elplunstoiic’s History of India, 
Appendix, p 755; Elliot’s Index, pp 331-336 
a The paiallol dates beie entered are designedly more lesprved in tboir defliu- 
tions tlian the leading scheme of comparative Hijiah and Christian eras pro- 
pounded at page G uipi a If difficulties onvuoned the spccffication of exact dajs 
and months in the one ease, they moie dnstmcLly counsel an equal leservcin 
fiabordmate and more obscuic records. 
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XO. A.H A.I) 

3 776 1375 Mujahid Shah aLw 

4 780 1078 Daiid Shah 

0 780 1378 Mahmud Shah L 

(Muhan mad on the coins ) 

6 799 1397 Gluas-iicT-diii aUi l±^U.s 

7 799 1397 Shams-ud-dfn aUj 

8 800 1897 Ei'riiii Shah (7t03 JtjJi 

9 825 1422 A.hmad Shah I, ilS) tSjttA L 5 ^ aa>-^ 

10 888 1485 ’Ala-iid-din (^Ahmad) IL aIA Aa£>.\ 

11 862 1457 Humayiin {mm) la ^^IkL aSj 

jjlla aIA 

12 865 1461 ISTizam Shah ilA aIA 

13 867 1463 Muhammad Shah II. slA Aajs:'’’ jjwaA 

aIA 

14 887 1182 Mahmud Shdh 11. aIA Aajst^ aIA t^j4jsf* 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Shah II. aIA aIA Aat*-! 

16 927 1520 ’ALi-ud-di'n III. ilA Aas-I aIA aI^S.* 

17 1522 "Wall-ullah aIA Ajast^ 

18 1525 Kahm-ullah aIA AjAs^ijJ 2>IA 

At the peiiod of Hasan Gaago’s , death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Dakhan extended over nearly all Mahara- 
shtra, a small portion of Telingana, together -with Ilaichor and 
Mud^ul in the Carnatic. When Muhammad Shah succeeded to the 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or tarafs. In the 
course of ISO years the territory had been greatly increased by con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II a new division was pro- 
posed, according to the foUowing outline 


1 

Kulbaiga 

1 

Bijapur 



2 

Ahsanabad 

ir 

Daulatabad 

3 

Daulatabad. 



4 

Junir 

HI 

Tclingana 

5 

Eajamundri 



6 

Warangol. 

IV 

Berar 

7 

Gawel 



8 

Mahur. 


Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ’Adil 
Shahi, ITizam Shahi, Kuth Shahi, Imad Shahi, and Earid Shahi.' 


l;fo 303. Silver. "Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie 
A.n. 797. 



(j . — 

^\J\ jLJ^\ 

V 

1 Capt Grant DniFs History of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), i. p 64 
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No 304. Silver Gen. A, Cunningliam. Yery rare. 

A,n:. ^ 56 , 


S I L*i ilA 

Ael 

Ferishtali, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some cunous information in regard to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings. He 
states that the money of Muhammad Shah (ail TuO-TTGj 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and silver, ranging from two foiah to a quarter of a foh(h 
in weight;^ he tlien proceeds to describe Iho legends em- 
ployed, 111 which we need not follow him beyond his full 
text quoted beloiv ; but he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani San'dfa to break up the new Muslim 

jii j A) ^ 3'^ AsIast'^ 

uJyls 3 AfiiS' 

Bombiiy text, i. p. 537. ^Uj j] \^i, ^ 




^ Ish 

<vLJl aUa 
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monGy for Lhe purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
tlioir own ideals, bearing Hindu devices. The King is 
slated to have resorted to extreme measures to lepress this 
practice, but witli little effect, until be appears to have given 
tbo Khafris, wbo bad originally migrated from Debli with 
the conquering hosts, the monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im- 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in money-changmg. 

^ l5*1;**’ 

Bombay text, i. p. 537. L>y ^ jJ 

The most important fact to be gathered from this state- 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any checis; or control on 
the pari, of the officials of a Eegal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern- 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values were ordinarily checked and dotorinmcd by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sonar, or 
tested by the equally imperfect nidchinery of the responsible 
authority in the uiban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps.^ 

1 J have had -nithm my oira experience, in the Sangoi and Neihuddah terii- 
tories, a stixting instance ot the cluect and peisonal lespoiisihdities of the officials 
of the normal village communities, -which quaintly illustrates the practical 
■woikmg of this testing proecss. A son of a village somt, in the uneoitainty of 
human life, succeeded to his father’s office before he had had time to acquiic the 
Ml knowledge of his ancestral ciaft, and in his neiv capacity was rash enough to 
puiiispunctteti attestation of genuiueness upon some 350 rupees that were suh- 
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Basjiani Coins. 

The suhjoiriGcl fekcletoa list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty 
has been mainly deiivcd fiom the collection of Gen. A. Cunningham, 
which has lately passed into the po'sscssion of Col, Guthrie. Keadily 
available additions have been made from other sources; but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inseitcd as a serial 
nucleus, to bo lilled in hereafter by local collcctois. I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of oxonoiating Gen. Cunningham fiom 
any of the eiiois ivhieh may bo discoveicd in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscuie legends of the coins of this or of the other pro- 
vincial dynasties now restored from the oiiginal pieces. 

The contents of these cabinets were deliveied in due numismatic 
order, but the intcrpietation of tho legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an ohligalional part of tho transfer to the 
new owner. 

5. WiTHurMAD SnCii. Silver. a.ii. 794, 79a (SirW Elliot, 797). 
(Eagiaved .ibove ) 

8 Finn.! SicXu (AnsANtuui). Silvei A it. 801, 807, 810, 813, 814, 817, 
818, HU), 822, 823. M<U'(lcn, pi 38, lig. uccLWin 

Obxfii 

ijfvtvsfi— A'^l" J 

Copper. Oiiwse— jti 

10, ’ArA-tro-ofN AnvAU Sir in Silvei a it. 84a (Sir ^y. Elliot, 85S). 
(Engraved above ) 

Coppci A.n 82a, 828, 834. 

AT C ^ILsL.: iljj y \ 

Copper. A,ir 842, 843, 841, 345, 846, 854. Large coins. 

Ohver&e~J^^\ ^}\ <L-LJI) 

Revet se — Al'^r jIAj IjLuj ^.*£>-1 UjtjJlilii 

nutted to lum for oxammation by members ot his ovm special community. As 
these pieces proved, one and all, to bo forgeries,, tho oidmaiy homely rule rcc[uited 
him to replace every rupee ho had so meaufaou&iy put his hand to — it is needless 
to say that he vfas hopelessly ruined. See also Pnasep, Esefid Tables, p 27. 
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m 


Small couib liave Obienes yaijmg from 

11. n-DMiYtJ.v Sir (h BIN Ahmad Sir ui SiUei ah S63 BuLibh Museum 

J.11 

13. Muhammad Shah bin IIuMiAtrN Shvh (Shams ud-dIk). 

Silver A.H 880 (Su W Elliot ) 

14. Mvhmud. Ooppci. (No dates.) 


II. Kings of M-Iivtah and ILlND-Lr.^ 


NO. AH 

1 804 

2 808 

8 838 

4 839 

.) 887 

0 900 

7 910 


A.D. 

1401 Bilawar Khan, t7/iori {J^ J)'^^ 

1 405 Mshang (Founds’ Mandii) ® ^ _j£ tiSLisy& ^j^iUsLj 

1 434 Muhammad ^Js j^lLL iU, ^Ujs:"* 

1435 Mahmud Ehlji (defeated by Buhlol Z6di), 

iijAJsT* iJ[]A^ 

1482 Ghfris-ud-diu 

L5^ ' 

1500 Kasir-^ud-di'n J^Inlji ^^uVll Ci^Li 

1510 Mahmiid II. (lEuzuffar Shah Gujarati aids him 


in 923 A.H.). jAj 

(a n 937, Mdlwuh annexed by Bahadur Gujarati). 


The Muslim state of Malwah was at its zenith under Muhammad 
Khilji At this period its boundaries embi aced the cities of Chanderi, 
IslamabM, Ilushangabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwarra) ; 
extending on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to the 

» Fonslitali, Persian test, li p 3G0, Briggs’s tianslation, iv p 167, Am i 
Akban, u, 53-63, Malcolm’s Central India (1836), i. 28 ; Scott’s Deckan, etc 
=* Lat, 22" 20', long. 75" 27'. 
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frontier of aujarat, and on tlie east to Bunclclkhand ; -wHle north- 
wards the limits were marked by Mewar and Harauti, with occa- 
sional tiibute from Chitor ^ 

Husdm-nd-din Hushang Ghon. 

Ko 305. Silver "Weight, 169 grs. Unique Col. Tod's 
collection, Eoyal Asiatic Society. a..u. 



Aff 


’Ala-nd-din MahmM, Khil/i 
No. 306 Gold A-K 



4.— JJ 



AV' 


ii\ — kLL..n 

L..— .i.o.-J ^ 


Malcolm’s Central India, i p. 34. 
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Mawait Coins. 

TMs list has also been compiled from, the contents of Col G-utlirie’s 
cabinet, comprising the careful selections of Gen Cunningham, 
ohiamed thioiigh many years of diligent research. 

2 HTjSAM-un-nfx UntiHAKG Giioiii. Silver (Com pngra\od above ) 

Copper. Eevej8C-~J^J\ 

3 Copper (?) Bems.~/sr\ J 

4 Mahmud a Gold a.h 870 (Com eiigraied above ) 

h Gold. Square. 

e Silver .and Copper Squaie "Woiglit, 168 gis ah. 825, 826 

An j ujjiiu 

*t.n.-Squar« mea. jli J]^\ 

<l Copper coins of llie same device, a n. 848, 854, 850, 857. 
e. Smaller type a h 850 
y Copper AH 815, 847, 848, 851, 857 
AhV 4UI 

q Silvei and Copper SraaU coins a h 845, 854. {DMi type.) 

Ohvase~M% ^^ILUl 

h Silvei and Copper. Small coins. (Debli obverses as above } 

^ {OoaU^e-^ 

' Margin— f ” ^ 

t. Small coin. SbidiSiby. a.h. 873 
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5 GiifibSiiAH. Gold. ■Weighf, 168 gis. ah. 8S7. 

Obvbiit^ f— Jj 

Itcve) it’ — gjlLLJ^ aUj 

AAV abbuil.*, 

Mmgin- i < isl:: y i 

Ctold Squaic. "Weight, 169 gis. a-h. 883, 884 (Bnti&li Museum, 885, 888). 
tljUi ^vJ! 3\ y\ ^saL*]\ uiX*Sb 

A Ac aI*- crrf^^ tijA.s:'"* 

Witli a full design of the S toast ila in the field 

Silver Squaie "Weight, 84 grs. A.n. 890 (leversed • <iA, sic), 895, 899 
Biiti&h Museum. 

Copper A.H. 883, 887, 891, 896, 903, 904, 905 
Copper. Small coins a.h. 883 

0 NasuiShah. Silvoi. Squaio. ah 907, 
ilii jA> jS^\ yl ^ 
jsLi. jjlLLJl 

Copper A,ii 907, 914. 

7 Mahmud Skvh (’Ai.A-i7»-pis) Silver 

“i 1 ^ X.^- j^HaU I 

Copper. A.H. 917, 918, 

Copper. A.n. 914. 
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III. Tim Muhamm-adan Kings of Gotae(t ^ 

NO A.H. A.D 

1 778 1376 Farkat vl Mull, appointed Yiceroy by Pfruz 

2 793 1390 ^afarKMn supersedes 1-iim by order of Mubammad 

bin PMz, and eventually assumes independence 
under the title of Mtizuffar Snd/i. 

814 1411 Ahmad Shah (grandson of Muzaffar Shah) builds 

Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar 

4 R46 1442 Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah 

5 855 1451 Kutb Sh4h (conflicts with XkjMo, Edna of 

Mc%ar). aL 

6 863 1458 Dddd Shdh, son of Ahmad Shah. 

7 863 — Mahmiid Shah bin Muhammad, Miffara. 

8 917 1511 Muzaffar Shdh 11. (wars with Edna Sanga). 

iUi ^ ^U) ik* 

9 932 1525 Sikandar Shdh. 

0 932 — Mahmidd Shdh XL bin Muzaffar Shdh. 

1 982 _ Bah, Mar Sbib.’ iL, tU 


• i'OMhtel,^ BonilayPcpiBm tet, ii pp 330, 140, Bnggs, i p.45 C, it p 

p. 174 , Elphmstone, p 761 , Pnmep, UseM Tables, n. p. 31J. ^ 

iU. J.>. oKU ^lial = 

-TSitt-iMahSiakShaiMS J 


^lUL “Kmg of the land, martyi of the sea » 
Dm, m 943 A H., by the Poi‘tugacse.~Pma c Souza. 


KiUed at 
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NO A H. A D 


12 

943 

1536 

Muhammad Shdh FdriiU. 

13 

944 

1537 

Mahmud Bhah IJI. 





14 

961 

1553 

Ahmad Shah. 

15 

9f59 

1561 

Muzaflar Shah IIL {ITaUh) 


Subdi-vision of the kingdom, and final annexation to Akhar’s 


dominions in a.h. 980.^ 

Elplunstono gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynasty — “ When Gujarat separated from Bohli, the new kmg 
had hut a nariow territory on the plain. On the lir.W weie the 
independent lajas of Jlutlor and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contributions The raja of I'dar, another Bajput prince, was 
in possession of the western pait of the hills . . The rest of the 
hilly and forest tiact was held by the mountain tribes of Bhi'ls and 
ICulis, among whom some Eajput xuiuccs had foimdod petty states 
(Dongarpdr, Bhanswdrah, etc ). The peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly come from Cach and 
Smd, at diflerent periods, some centuries before. They were pro- 
bably tribntaiy, but by no means obedient . . - The real posses- 
sions of the kings of Gujaiiit, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and the sea; and even of that the eastern part 

1 « The -wliolo collection fiom the goveinmcnt lands and those asbignod m ,T&gir 
(m AD 1571) was 6,81,00,50,000, or 5 laals, 84 ho^a^ and 60 thousand Gujar&.t 
ianhehas, . theie were in thObC days 100 taiilekm to a rupee, and the same is 
now (a d ] 75G) reckoned at 10 ddma, so that the -Nvhole amount would at the 
present time he equal to 5 Iroia 47 his of rupees (6,84,00,000 Editor’s note). 
A sum also of 25 lals of JUma, and 1 hot of IbraJdmia, thatwmo two parts 
greater, being altogether equal to 5 Jet ora 62 Ms of lupecs, was collected 
annually flora the kings of the Dakhan, ete '’—Bird’s GujaiS.t, p. 109. 

Thosihci cmieneies of tho JIttl/nicJi and Jfneajfat t of GujaiCit and 'Nf'ilwah 
are noticed m the A'in-i Akhaii, and their intim&ic values specified with reference 
to other eoinagos —See Gkdwin, i p. 17 , Blochmatin, i. p 23. 
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belonged to tbe raja of Champanir On tbe otber band, the Gujaiafc 
teintoiy stretched along the sea to the S E , so as to include the 
city of Surat and some of the country beyond it.” 


Ahmad Shah. 


ITo. 307. Silver "Weight, 172 grs aji Col. Guthrie. 



AfA 



j Uja!1 j*a\j 

^ R 11 ^ j 1 


Mahmxid bin Latif 

1^0 308. Gold. Weight, 183 grs. a.h 960. Col Guthrie 



t--%y 


^LLJ_U! 



— rf^ll ddlb ^jIJI 

A — .1 1 
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GirjARiT Coins. 

3. NXsxR-TiD-DfN Ahmad Silver. 

« A H 828. (Eiigiaxed aliovc ) 

h, Variofcj similar to a, but with squaie area on the ipvoise. 175 gis 

Coppci Small coins, ah. 813 
Ifl-jj A4 vCs-1 

I ra7ieti/,vcs.\m i,UQ5 .uiea revcr-^e ah 830, 831, 837, 810, 813, 

845, 8ifi 

4 GhIas-tid-dIn Mhiiammad. a Small coins Coppei. a h 819, 850 

J). Squaio coins a ir. 856 > Similar legends, with, the picfix of 
jjaulitl one face and on the otbci 

7 MahmiJd Silver a h, 891, 903, 911, 

Sil-ver and Coppei a h 870 
Coppei. A H. 869, 900, 909, 917 

8 MuzAriAR ShXii Gold E.I collection a.h 929. Silvei 
Coppei, A.n 922, 923, 924, 928. 

10 MahmiId II Silvei 

11 Bahaddu (Khtb-xjd-dIn). Silver. 

Coppci A II 937, 938, 940 

j^^UaLuul! 

13, Mahmijd BIN Latih III (Kutij tjd-dIn) 

Gold. A It 946, 947, 950, (960, engraved above). 

Silvei, Stiiick at Mabammadabad a,h. 961 
Cojipei A H, 940, 947, 949 

14 Ahmad Shah (J£uTn-HD-Df\). 

Silver. A.H. 968 Copper, ah 961 

15. Muz vrjFAii Shah BIN Mahmud Gold "Wciglit, 185 grs ah 977 
Silver. AH 909, 979 Coppei. a h 969, 971, 978. 

'i VV ^ ifUi 


23 
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Another contemporary dynasty, Tyliose history is closely 
interwoven with the annals of Dehii, Mdlwali, and Gujarat, 
claims a passing notice, both for the heroism of its leaders 
the interest attaching to the recovery of power by the 
Bindils, and the re-ostablishment of a kingdom v,^hich might, 
possibly have progressed into a moie permanent form liad its 
adversaries been confined to the detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with the surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before the assaults of the alien Mughals, whom Babar led 
into India. 

Khumbo’s victory over the combined Muhammadan forces 
of Mdlwah and Gujarat is commemorated by the costly ‘‘pillar 
of victory, at Chitor, an engraving of which faces this page.^ 
And Sanga’s valoim and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindti title of the Kalas (or pinnacle) of Mdwar’s glory,” ^ 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs 


JUIU-WBO'S JVlONTTMENTAL “ ,TaYA SlAAIBHA.” 

inUr'il -Uiith ms pillm of metory, ejected ly Mna 

Zhoombo onhi^ defeat of the combined an , ms ofjrahta and Gujanif, n the Kiiib Mmu, 

It hai nine d, stunt stonei Aumid the ihamber on the ninth sto, y had hen aitnnJd on 
black mm bh tablets the whole genealoyy of the Zihias of QliUm Only one slab , enmns 

anJ”tjl‘Tar “ ^ of Brunha was founded, 

and this y.ar this Klifiut Stambhd tea? Jimslud >’'~Tod, n 701 The nih/omed 
Cigna inq is taken f, om Zergimon’s Jlistoiy of Ai ehitcctm c, n p 03 j 


1 Another memonal oi this succe-^s was pi esei vccl in the family, ami fmalh passed 
into the possession of Bahai, who tells iis th.it “iilicii Kaim Sanga defeated Sultiu 
Mahmud and made him piisonei, the Siillin had on a splendid mown cap {Tdn 
JcuMh) and golden gudle, ’svluch fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
^t Sultan Mahmud at libeily, letuined them They wcic now with Bikiamajit 
His cldci hrothei, Eatansi, who had succeeded to Ins father as Rina, and who was 
now in possession of Chitor, had sent to desiio his younger broLhci to guo them 
up to him, which he refused to do By the persons who now come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this mown and golden girdle ’’-Eiskmc’s Momoiis of Bihar, 

* Tod’s ESjasthan, i. p. 299. 
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Tied Gteulot Kings or Mewak. 

1331 

1275 

Chitor captured by ’Ala-ud-dfn. 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He recovers Cbi'tor. 

1421 

1365 

Ehaitsi 

1139 

1373 

Lakha Edna. 

1451 

1398 

Mokulji. 

1175 

1419 

Eiunllio. (Defeats tbe armies of Gujarat and 
MAlwah, and captures Mahmud Kbiljt in 
A D. 1440 ) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda 

1530 

1474 

Eaimal 

1565 

1509 

Banga} (Pinally defeated by Dakar, at Kanwa, 
in 1527 A.i).) 

Corns 

of Eana Kumbbo and of bis grandson, Sanga, were 

engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835.2 

No. 309. Copper. Square Pig. 26. Prinsep. 


Oiiverse—^-ifiS^ Kambhaka, with the symbol |+| ; dotted margin out- 
side the square area. 

iiJf'fm'e — Eklmga (the oelebi’ated temple near Oodipiir).® 


i>tng7a.,t hmg, “the hon of war ’’—Tod, i. p. 292 
2 Jour. A. Soc. Bengal, pi iv hgs 21, 2J, 20 See also Pnnscp’s Essajs 

TV'’ Tlf! "ame 

0 «?/? The lull reading has been commumcated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is m pos.csHon of bettei specimens of the coins in tiuestion 
•> “The strange gods of the Jumna and Ganges huM- imhdiawn a portion of 
the zeal of the Gehlotcs from their patron divinity EUinga, whose diw.m {ElVmg 
la Auvan) or vicegerent is the Bana. The temple ol EUinga, situated in one of 
the nairow defiles loading to tho capital (six miles north of Oodipfii) is an immense 
stmetoe, though moio snmptnons than elegant. It is bmlt entiiely of white 
marble, most elaborately carved and embellished . , . The brazen bull, placed 
under his oivn dome, facing the sanctuaiy of the phallus, is neuily of the natm al 
sue, in a recumbent posture It is cast (hollow) of good shape, Ingblj polished, 
and wi bout flaw, except whcio the hammei ol the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the hoflow of the flank in search of troubuie.”— Tod, i pp. 222, 515. ^ 



RANA KTJMBHO 


S57 


The jealoiifij’- displayed hy Mahmild Khiljl at lUna Kum- 
Lho’s prosuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
Fcrishtali. 

jjUaU J\j^ ^ j 

--Feiishtah, text, ii. p 495 , Buggs, iv. p 221. 

Sanua 

No. 310. Copper. Sanival, 1580 j a ». 3523. Figs 24, 25. Prhisep. 
Ohm—'^ IC?!! € ^ ^ Sr( Sangrama Sinha Sam. 1580. 
Reverse — Trisiil and Swastika emblems. 


Thirty-second King (a n. 805^-894, a d. 1450-1488) 

The Tigorous rule of the Afghan Buhlol Lodi offers a strong 
contrast to the mane lireakncss of the sway of the two mis- 
called Syuds who preceded him. His lengchenod supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords hut little of variety 
to dilate upon. The principal characteristics of his domina- 
tion being defined in the onergeLic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on both sides, with the kings of Jaun- 

BublCTp actual accession is fixed, in the llietory of the Afghans, edited bj 
Dorn, at 17t;h RaW’ul awwal, 855 A.n Vide page 46, edit. Ouental Translation 
Fund. NizS.m-ud-din and Badioni concur. 
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pur . for a long time neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side. The balance of success generally ter- 
minated m favour of the monarch of Dehli ; and at length, 
m the year 893 a.h., after a twenty-six years’ war, he 
iinally re-annexed the kingdom of Jaimpiir to his own 
empire. It is recoidcd of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremonies, remarking «that it was enough for him that 
the world knew he was king, ^uthout his making a vain 
parade of royalty,” 


Ifo. 311 (pi. y fig. 162). Silver (impure) Average weight, 144 4 
grs. Common A.ir 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895, 


4— M l L" ^.v l, 

. .. r 




la L«j ilA 




ifo, 312. Silver and Copper Weight, 52 gr 


A^o. 313 Copper. Average weight, 7l grs. au 855, 863, 865 
866, 867, 868, 869, 873, 875, 877, 878, 879, 887, 888. 


Reverse— 
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ITo. 314. Copper. Weight, G7 gi’s. a.h. 886, 889, 893, 894. 
Legend similar to 313. 

Emerse — ^ aijXsJl 

No 815. Copper Arei age weight, 140 grs ah 577, 878, 
879, 892 

f Centre — 6 Li 
Margin. — 1 
AVV u--oL5 


I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Bublol 
Lodi and bis son Siltandar, conducted under tbe native 
process : — 


1 

A.H 

858. 

Wt. 138 gis. 

Eesult — Silver, 

0 grs, (No. 811 ) 

2. 

A.H 

859, 

Wt. 143 gis. 

Besult — Silvoi, 

Ib’S grs (Ho 311 ) 

8 

A H. 

882 

Wt. 145 grs 

Eesult — Silver, 

14 grs (Ho. 311 ) 

4 

A H 

893 

Wt. 141 grs. 

Eesult — Silver, 

6-7 grs. (Ho. 811.) 




Sikandar bin Buhlol. 


5. 

A H 

904 

Wt. 136 grs 

Eesult — Silver, 

7 grs. (Ho. 316.) 

6 

A.H. 

910, 

Wt 134 grs 

r Assayed together, total (TTo. 316.) 

7. 

A H 

918 

Wt 139 grs. 

< result, a mere tiace (Ho. 316.) 

8. 

A H. 

919. 

Wt. 189 gis. 

V of silver. 

1 (Ho 316.) 

9. 

A U 

? 

Wt. 137 grs. 

Eesult — Silver, 

5 grs. (Ho 316.) 


KOTE els' THE COIHS OF mELOL Zaoi 
Amid tbe cbance references to tbe cost of articles of every- 
day consumption and other current prices to be found in tbe 
works of Indian autliora, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Bublol Lodi, wo meet with frequent repetition of 
the term Balil6li, as applied to a recognized and qumi-- 
standard coin of the period.^ Abul Fazl, the comprehensive 

1 “ In Jbr&Mra bia Sikai!dai'’s fame, com, clothes, and orery kind of moithan- 
dize, weie cheaper than they had ever been known to be in any other reign, 
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reoapilulator of fto various independent oiuTenoies assinul- 
alod or arlapled by ins patron, Aibar. bad already suffi- 
ciently declared its intrinsic value as ^Ltb part of a rupee i 
and its weight as 1 foM, 8 uids/m, and 7 rafts, thongh there 
were conflicting opinions as to the exact sum represented 
by tho figures m question. In addition to these idontifiea- 
tions, the Jiu/M/i was stated to have succeeded to the previous 
unctions of ihe pauu, and to have constituted the oonneotina 
link between that coin and tho ddm, in which tho entire 


«.pl, prrhapi, m the tune of Sultin ’Ali-ad-dm Jf/oftl . . the too of 
an*! ton yaids of cloth, could bo purchased fox tho same 

offer fivf Ind im! o 

were only piocmahle with the Greatest difficult^ 

.ntomohon dov!" 

Vtoried^o VOS donved froh. ,c.W aad 




}«s cl5o . 










■ ^L. Jj,j 






V ^ j i^Apt j ,..li ^ 

«t?o:; ^ 35, ..i. 

time the ten; had T " 

We^honsedaea dodmtion for I 
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revoiiues o£ the State were assessed under the Groat Mughal, 
Those definitions, however apparently complete, loft several 
practical points undetermined; it was not expressly stated 
whether the BiihJoh was composed of copper, or of the mixed 
compromise of metals, so exaggeratedly favoured in the con- 
temporary mint system , the preferable inference certainly 
pointed to tho former conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
there was no such copper piece of Buhlol Lodi to be found, 
in the whole range of modern collections, as would at all 
assimilate with the heavy mass of that metal rising up to, 
if not over, 323*t)62o grains, which clearly constituted the 
authorized coined dam of Shir Sh4h and his imitator, Akhar. 

Moreover, the subject was encumbered with an altered 
scale of proportions, both in the ofiicial increase of the 
weight of the silver coins under Shir Shah, and tho sub- 
sidiary question of the sunultaneoiis advance of tho copper 
standard, or a possible re-ad]ustiuont of conflicting ratios 
dependent upon progressive changes in the values of the 
two metals. Shir Shah’s rupee, with which he replaced tho 
old ianlali, avowedly involved an advance of 3 grains upon 
the old standard of 176 grains ; and T shall he in a position 
to show in detiiil from his own coins the relative incromonts, 
which, however, form only a secondary portion of the pre- 
sent argument. 

But what the new numismatic data, aided by stray waifs 
from written history and tradition enable us now to assert is, 
that the paim, wherever it obtained its more modern name, 
was simply, to all intents and xiurposos, the mere successor 
of the double kar^lia of remote antiquity, one of the pi imitive 
measures of copper adverted to in the “Laws of Manu,”^ 

^ .EiiW/d s , Tfirail, “casTi,” Toda, Jfas, Chinese, “Cash;” 

iho Kahdpana of Ceylon (Mahawanso), and tho 'Western Cave Inscriptions, 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT.i 

To ail appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
Its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two sino-le 
IdrsM pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, wo can quL 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Ramadatta^ to the coarse mintages of the early Pathans,^ 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the typo and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals, but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measme is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Bdbar, 


a. L. 

ap from its crucio motallie 
state into some gcneiaUy lecognized foim.^Wihou, Anana Antimia, p 404 

Punseps r. p 53, G. Buhlei, Bombay Branch Jour li a! Soc’ 

f P Intro .U-Lil Bud 

M £^1^53)^ tl9, etc .Bombay Joui.' 

( 8o3) (1854) p 1 , Tnsciiptiona, pp 3, 9, (1862) p 1 and riS63\ n i 
.< See { 363, „ pj.Vse ^ '' ’ 

^ .Antciem EgTP1L4.>’' VS'^eights 
Circa 1400 giains =3rcN, or VToN (Maneh >) 

700 gia,ms=.5 KeT. 

280giains=:(2 KoT) 

140 giams=]IeT. 

70giains = (iE:eT). 

the Bible, lu. p. 1732, ^ ® ® Dictionarj of 

» Pnnsep’s Essays, e p. 216, pi, xs. %s 47, 43 

B-K”"’* »SP» 00m, Ho. lit, Kom. to hato boon a half Ma So ol-o 
tbo p^eoa Krta, Ho. m, and otho„ in sno«L ““ 


A. 
B 

0. 

D. 

B. 


Circa 

Circa 

Circa 

Circa 
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where copper was struck as an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow- 
ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of tho “Institutes of the Emperor Akbar” 
gives a second or alternative dehnition of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of tho assimilated puma, BuMoh, or dam, as 
equal to five tanhs. Whatever doubt might once have existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest by the coins themselves , the tank, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 rails (or 56 grains)’- which, even at 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of the earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained — had 
already acquired the optional name otpurdna, “ old.” 

Tho two systems are fully represented in the current 
coinage of the Path4ns, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for tho settlement of broken change. The 40 
double hdrshas, or 80 current miyle Icdrshas, or 160 half- 
kdrshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper funks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah? 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 66x200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importanco'in tho present 

\ 

1 See p 221 mfe, Babax’s TaWo of Weiglils, 32 ta(i/ts=l tang. 

8 Sn H. ElUofc lias preserved a cunous record of the pracUoal worlcing of the 
intricate snh-divisional exchanges of the lowei coinage under the head of '^Damri 
Dchli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop&lpdr, of Roht^, there ate 160 damrh, each damri 
being equivalent to twenty-five Kaekcha lighas. But dmnri is com-monly hnoivn 
as a nominal coin, equal to or 3| ddTns , or between two and three gandas — so 

that a dmnri vanes from 8 to 12 eowris, according to tho good-wiU and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish conclusively what was heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecture, ^ that the ratio of copper 
to silver was 64:1 (11200-r-175 = 64). 

ofuncciupuM, Banyas. It j„ay be useful to subjoin fiom the 'Diwan Pasand ’ 
.1 tabic showing the wine of and _ 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


3 1 dam? 


12] 

. 15 
181 

. ... 22 

2o 

28 

SIJ 

.. .... 34] 
.. . 37] 

. .. 40 
. . . 4i 
... 47 

50 


.. 1 cliliaddm, 
. 1 aclliela 

. X iMi?a 

>. 1 Paisa. 

. 11 . 

• 1] » 

1} >, 

. 1 Tuca. 


‘ke'ZuMM b«t 

M tta m the smaHct AartiOThl nmounlt giton mth coiteotnc* >' S.t H 
UIiol, at the aarac l.,„e, „ ,» the ,o„hlai &■,«. 4„„ted m 

rr«) “““ 

tut’ 0^1*1^'/ *« '"'SM “f mayhotatch on the anfho- 

I ii (ihoUe or iwtios) =1 Uitul, 4 iai!ii,= 
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Thirty Third Kikg (a.ii. 894-023 ; a.d. 1488-1517). 

Some time before Ms decease, Bublol bad nomiiialeci as Ih'k 
successor bis son who, not, alLogetber without op- 

position, ascended the inperial numuid under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. In the division of his dominions in 
883 A.II., the Sultdii had assigned the kingdom of Jaunpiir 
to his son Barbak On attaining supreme power, Sikandar 
demanded the nominal allegiance of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in the public prayers 
of the country over which Barbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In the action which ensued, Barbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and remstulod in 
his government. During the succeeding years the Sultan 
was occupied in the subjection of Sultan Sharf, which was 
completed by the capture of his sti'onghold of Biana, and in 
the suppression of two somewhat formidable insuricctions 
in Jaunpiir and Oude. In 897 a h., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over the whole of Bihar, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of the regal line of the Shaikis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Ala-ud-dm, king of Bengal. "With this 
monarch the ruler of Dehli arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 009 a.h., the Sultan, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super- 
sede Dclili as the rnetropoKs of Hindustan. Sikandai^s reign 
was disgraced by an unusual display ol bigotry, evidenced 
principally in a persevering destruction of Hindu temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques. 
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1^0 316 (pi. T. fig 167) Copper. Average weight, 139 grs. 
AH. 894, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, Q06 
907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 915, 916, 917 918 
919, 920. ’ 










(jlLL. 

.A— i&iJ' 


ISTo. 317. Copper Average weight, 55-5 gxs. 
A H. 905, 907. 

Oiverse-i[Ji> ^ 


NOTE OTT SIEANDAE LO'DFS COIiN-iGE. 

As Buhldl Lodi’s name is associated with a fixed money 
valne in account, involving a seeming return to a partiaUy 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a coinage which took a more definite and 
prominent position amid the succeeding currencies of the 
land. These two issues, confessedly composed of difibrent 
metals, might at first sight bo supposed to have but little in 
common; but on a more close examination the Sikandari 
tanhah is found to have formed the connecting link between 
the Mloh and the darn of Shir Shah; theie is one break, 
however, in the comploteness of this continuity, inasmuch as 
the Buhm was made up of two Mrshas, while the .Sikandari 
taM doubled that amount; twenty pieces constituting the 
change for a sther iankah, instead of the 40 BuhloM or 80 
Idnhas of the previous scheme of exchange. 





/fc:-zwJ-o ^ .’fe /c: 
^.£. P-Jl, 

1 i.-L.a_-/-o-Le^^ 
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111 tlie one case the design seems to haTc been to reintro- 
duce the division by 40 to tbe snpercession of the complicated 
64 with its attendant gradational j>roportions of silver 
and copper ; in tbe second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in tlie rate established of 20 tSikandaris 
to the sihf/' tanlah, and the complete rejection of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the now piece would not 
accord with any of the esiahlished Mm pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of half a S/iasIi/cdm. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re- 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite motal was removed 
in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value ; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from tho ac- 
companying Assay Table gives the lOugh average of silver 
to each com as 5*647 grains; and adding tho price of tho 
copper basis at the late of 64 copper to one of sdvor, we got 
something over a total silver value of 7 747 grains.^ The 
parallel -r/yth of the 175 grains of the full silver tankah would 
he 8*750 grains, so that the eombmed metals furnish a very 

^ This IS inpiely a tontativo calculation, taking 41 coins to the Ih (it sboiild be 
more cxapt1y4l 142) Then 299 11 18 x 24 = 7178 73o2— 41 = 175 09208—31 = 

5 648 1 3, avci age grains of siH pr per com Copper contents remaining, 1 40 — ,3 648 = 
134 8.33, at 64 grams pei giam of silvoi =2 0089 giains, or a toLil silior value of 
7 74703grams. Gen. CuimmghaTU'sa^,&ay, by the native pi ocpss, gives a much lower 
aveiage of silvei contents, rising only to 4 18 giams per com. See p 324, anti 
But m neither one case nor the other need -we expect any very uniform ipsults. 
The Calcutta table itself furnishes ample evidence of the u regularity of tho action 
of the Dehli TVhnt, which vve have seen, by Fiefiz’s own confession (p. 281), had 
very much its own way in icgard to the equitable value of the mixed metal coins 
put forth from time to time. 
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fair approximation to the value theoretically required, espe- 
cially if we make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
in which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in the general mass. 

Liat of Delili Coins, composed of silver and copper, in varying 
proporlions, forwaided to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq , C S , 10th June, ISod 


AU 

llefeience to 
Niimlieis of Coiu‘3 in 
“ Pdtli.in Suit Ins ” 

Wolglit 111 Giains 

Dwt-. 

FineSihei, pei lb 
in each 

89.) 

SlKAKDAli BUHIOI 

bTo 816 

143 438 

1 900 

89G 

,, 

142 163 

2 025 


,, 

142 936 

1 925 


,, 

138 913 

1 615 


,, 

140 088 

2 200 

898 

„ 

141*500 

1 5625 

900 

„ 

140 800 

2 6000 

)» 


127 600 

8 0125 

903 


148 100 

4 650 

901 


142 600 

5 624 

907 

,, 

]43 250 

15 5 

„ 

)J 

141 150 

16 0 


139 900 

16 0 

90) 

„ 

144 500 

17 5 

909 

)) 

141 500 

15 0 

910 

140 200 

15 0 

912 

)) 

l‘l2 500 

12 0 

,, 


135 500 

15 0 

913 

,, 

132 250 

15 0 

„ 


140 750 

15 0 

914 

„ 

140 000 

15 0 

„ 

„ 

138 500 

15 5 

„ 

„ 

1 41 000 

16 ,5 

,, 

,, 

140 500 

16 0 

918 

„ 

138 250 

10 0 

,, 

„ 

103 2.50 

10 0 

„ 

,, 

139 750 

9 0 

,, 

,, 

125 000 

8 0 

919 

,, 

135 250 

32 0 

,, 

» 

137 250 

8*0 

}} 


137-500 

8 0 
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Under the written evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sikandari is equally 
■well established in its full identity. Babar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his son BTurndyun, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the Loihs^ 
as amounting’ to “70 wo must conclude of current coin. 
jSFiz'din-ud“flin Ahmad specifies the like sura of undetined but 
manifestly ordinary coin ; ^ Khwandarair more explicitly de- 
signates the gift as being composed of Sikandari tunlahs,^ 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in raoie modern currencies as “360,000 rupees/’ ^ ivhich de- 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two dams, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double dams was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance;^ so much so that Akbar him- 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very meonvement proportions,® sooni- 

Nizitn-ud-dln Alunad BaUuki, wlio ■was learned m cmienoics, fixes tlio 
sum of “70 lals” as given to numriydn, tut tliere is no specification of any 
particular com. The text xuns — jUaSi 

p 132, E,I MS., etc t ^ ^ y tAi3 

® I have little bpsitatiou in conectmg his “7 Ms" into 70, Most of tliese 
references were collected by Eiskine (History of Babar and Hura&jfin, ii. p 544), 
He, ho-svever, missed the passage fiom Nizim-ud-dfa , and in the abi,piico of the 
coins, piopeily hesitated to coirect the seven laAs of Khwandamir, whose infoima- 
tion was otheruiso most exact, as he Tvas a contemporary and ■ncll-infonned 
author. See Elliot’s Index, p 108 , EeiishUh, Biiggs, ii p. 48 
* AJU libstU j Aacxaws P* 282. Khhfi Khan has— ^ dAi 

p 53, Calcutta text ^\j KiJ j\yi> 

i See Sir H. Elliot’s table, quoted p 364 , ErsVme’s Bfihar, i pp 542-4, 
s Such a piece is extant m the Bntish Museum, weighing 664 giains, an 

24 
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ingly more designed to meet the contingency of an appeal 
to such a weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of practical utility in the general cii’culation. 

T iNscEimoifs AT Deuii or Sikandah mr EtrnLOL, 

1 Dated a n. 903, on the Dargah of Yusaf Katal. 

2. Dated a n 906, on the bastion of Shahab-ud-di'n Taj Xhiin. 

3 Dated A.n. 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Minar 

4 Dated a h. 912, to the following effect * — 

^ILLs 

j jJmA ^jS. 

5 Dated A.ir. 913, on the arch of the Makbarah of Eiruz 8h& 
(p. 310, 


THE YARD MEASURE OR GAZ OE SIKANDAR LO'DI. 

Ahul Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandaris — 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
yaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined. The class 
of money described under Ho. 31 G evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure. Any 
tyro in Indian Humismatics, under whoso eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 

amount which is lathor over the estimated latio, but the coin is shaip, unworn, 
and IS, perhaps, affected by the oxydation of its once clear surface. 
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witli our modern maclimo-struclc money — ^yct, tliat llicy hold 
a high place among thoir predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity of 
diameter — points which Lad certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Bchli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following textual effect : — 

" j Ay j/ 

L «ajfcS^.4i^ j} cA*J y 3 ^ 

cA^ j> y^,3 uAA y A‘ ^ ^ 

-—Calcutta text, p. 296. 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
gaz, which is still a remia quo’siio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of those pieces, arranged in one continuous line ; 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, be- 
yond the rejection of five very palpably worn pieces, out of 
the total 48 of Mr, Eayley’s coins, which I have at my dis- 
posal. 

The return now obtained T should he disposed to look upon 
as slightly below the original standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Prinsepj^ but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted 
1 PriDsop’b Ebsays, Useful Tablub, pp. 123, 126. 
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Ills own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a 
Inj^her rate than he entered in his leading table. 

Since the observations here reproduced were printed at 
Dehli, in 1851, Gen Cunningham has examined the general 
question, from an independent point of view, and to establish 
other comcidencies.^ His measurement of the given number 
of Sikandaris is found slightly to exceed the above amount , 
this result I was, to a certain extent, prepared for, though I 
did not anticipate so close, and I may say satisfactory, an 
approximation to my own tentative returns. The veiy nature 
of the materials, constructed, as we have reason to suppose, 
from a hammered bar or imperfectly cast rod of mixed silver 
and copper (under the similitnde of a light crowbar), divided 
off in cross sections to form the individnal coins,® did not en- 
courage us to expect any approach to the aocuracji' of modern 

^ General Cuntnngliam leraaiTcs — To determine the exact value of those mea- 
sures ive must have reeouise to the unit hom ivhich they were raised This is 
the ahgtda, or ‘finger,’ which in India is somewhat under three-quarteis of an 
inch By my measuiemcnt of 12 copper corns oi Silcandai L6di, whieh wo know 
to have been adjusted to fingers’ bieadths, the angultt is 7207fi of an inch Mr 
Thomas makes it slightly less, oi 72289 The mean of oui measurements is 
*72632 of an inch which may he adopted as the leal \aliie of the Indian finger, 
01 (irHjnla, as I found the actual measuie of many natiic fingois to he invariably 
nndei thicc-quaifcis of an inch. Accoiding to this value, the hmta^ oi cubit, of 
24 anyuJob^ would he equal to 17 43168 inches, .and the dhaim, or how, of 96 
angidas, would he o*Sl feet But as 100 ilMnw make one nalwa, and 100 naluas 
make one hoia or los, it seems piohahle that the clhunu must liaio contained 100 
migulas to piescivc the centenary scale (the same confusion of the numbeis 96 
and 100 exists lu the monetaiy scale, in W'hich ne liaio 2 hatayarns, or twelvers, 
equal to 1 punch, oi twenty-fiiei) Accoiding to tins view, the /nuia, or cubit, 
would have contained 25 fingeis instead of 24, and its value would have been 
18 168 inches, which is still below many of the existing hadas, or cubits, of the 
Indian BfizMs Adopting this value of the /labfa, the higher measures would . 
give 6052 feet foi the ho<ta, . or within 15 feet of that derived from the state- 
meut of Megastheneg ” — The Ancient Geogiaphy of India, by Gen. A. Cunning- 
ham p. 675. (London Tiubiiei & Go , 1871 ) 
s See ante, pp. 225 note, 229 , Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akhai'i, ii. p, 15, 
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mechamcal appliances, and to all aj)pcarance llie presiding 
autliorities of tlie period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactitude in this summaiy but ever-ready test. No doubt 
the fiscal adumiistrators were furnished n-ith cntical official 
standards, but the immediate object in yien’- in the present 
adjustment scorns to have been to supply tbe mass of un- 
lettered purchasers with a prompt moans of cheeking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers,^ so thal Ihe sira 2 >Ie 
exhibition of a row of Sikandaris, the leading cuireiit coin of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman's yard ; constituting, 
in brief, a popular ready-reckonor, especially adapted to the 
notions and ti aditions of the indigdnos. I freely accept Abtil 
Fazl’s suggestion, that this (/(fss was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar; the original (and possibly aboriginal) 
ffaz was already obviously in Ml use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 31st year of his leign, 
that thougli he had carried his own AMa / 1 gaz of 40 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikaiidan 
gaz of 32 fingers was still “ employed for every other jnir- 
pose,” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub- 
siding mto the compromise of the TMM gaz of 41 fingers.® 

^ Sec p IG'l, ante 

* These imiuhcrs are suggestive , the anezeni- 32 (or hall of 61) as suporsetled hy 
the uiegulai totals ot the Muslini theory AbM Fazl further eoufessos that “ ui 
some ancient hooks ^ said to consist of tuo spans and two 

inches j'^), dindcd iuto.l6 equal parts (i^), 

each, of -which was subdivided mto quaxtors called pahm ( ^ TTfX), 
paJm was the ^ of a ^kz ’’—G ladwin’s Ay m-i-Akbari, ii p 352; Calcutta test, 
p. 294. 

In connesioii with this question of noimai Indian numbers, I niaj refer to the 
archaic Dravidian Mm in the esistmg land measuics of the south. — ^Prinsep, 
Useful Tables, p. 124. 
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TL-Osc earnest men wlio followed the pioneers of our con- 
quest m Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with the nation over whom they wore appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the Ihilii qin. It vs’-as 
somevhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local pre]udiccs, to 
prove ihorasolves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standaids; and 
so it came about that aU sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s cmpiie wcie avowedly derived. Hence investiga- 
tions were instituted under many varied aspects — open tra- 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, homo and foreign men’s fore- 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akbari rupees, and 'very 
modern round “Hansuri” were piesscd into the service. 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the ‘‘ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of l\ruiaddbad as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their hightU (g'i/fti'i-acres) wore formed,” 
amounting to an average of 03 50 inches per gazy on the 
rough calculation of three-fourths of an inch for each finger 
breadth ^ 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modern measure- 
monts, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convenient solution, an arbitiary value for the Ilahi gnz of 
33 English inches. 

1 Prmsep’s Ebsajs, vol n , Useful Tables, p. 123, Jour As Soc. Bengal, ni 
p 88, and Mr. Cracroft’s paper, Tol,ni. 360, Elliot’s Globsary, '' Kos and Jaub,” 
li pp. 189, 194 
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Thirty- FOURTH Kino (a.it. 923-037; a.d. 1517-1530). 

Ibralilm succeeded Ins father Sikandar, from the very 
commcnceiuent of Ins roign his arrogance disgusted the 
nobles of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brolhor, Jfalal, on tlie 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpiir. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken .TalAi 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard Jalai, detecting this design, detorrainod upon 
active measures to secure himself ; he therefore collected his 
forces and advanced to Kalpi, assuming the stylo of Sultan, 
with the title of JalAl-ud-din. IIo next entered into ne- 
gotiations with ’Azini Humayiin, who hold Kdlinjar for 
Ibrahim, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. ’Auim lluraAyun failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, ho had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden marcli upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended ; but, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating wuth the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibrahim he was compelled to fleo to Gwdiior, where he 
received a temporary shelter ; ho was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the Sultan, led to numerous 
other revolts : among the rest, Daria KhAn, viceroy of Bihdr, 
openly disclaimed allegiance ; and his son, Muhammad, wffio 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read 
and coin to bo struck, in his own uame.^ Daulat Lodi, the 
gOFornor of some of the dependencies of the Punjab, also 
rebelled, and sohcited the protection of Babar, wlio had 
already, in 030 a.h , obtained possession of Labor. Subse- 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Behli under his own uncle, ’AU-ud-din ; but in the engage- 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Miighals was 
defeated with great slaughter. This was followed by the 
advance of Babar in person ; and on the 7th of Rajab, 932 
A H., on the celebrated battle-field of Pamput, Ibrahim, after 
an individually well-contested though ill-directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life. 


No. 818. Copper. 


Weight, 83 grs. Paie 

iLi jwS Co 


Ho. 319 Copper Weight, 87 grs. hare 
Odverse~^\!iA^ iLi, 


No 320. Copper. Weight, 42 grs Rare. A.n. 926 , 927. 
Oiverse— ^ ^ 


* Gladwin’s Ayia-i Akban. 
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3^0.321. Copper. "WeigM, 110 grs. Col, Guthrie. 



The 3S9ue of this com, which follows the Sf.ilwah s<iuan type of 
money, is supposed to commemorate the hraiidulont acfxuibition of 
Ohauderi by Ibrahim, who, taking advantage of the death of Mu- 
hammad Shiih (the lebel opponent of hib regnant brother, Mahmud 
of Miilwah), obtained possosbion of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent of his own in chaigo of the country, fiom whence it 
passed iii latei days, by liana Sanga’s gift, to Madini luio. 


Biiibak of lannpur. 

No 322 Silver and Copper Weight, 120 grs Bare. 
A.Br 892, 891. 



f j Margin illegible. 
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THE MUGtHAL (OHAGHATAI) CONQUEST. 


The narrative of Bihar’s persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of India, and the evontfol career of his son Humi- 
.vdn, ore, perhaps, more pertinent to general history thJn 
germane to the limited notices of tho local succession of the 
PathAn dynasty of Hindiistin, with which we aie immedi- 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, be sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual the dates of tho pronunent occur- 
rences m the Indian reigns of the two monarohs, under the 
tabular foi-m already adopted, where it was felt desirable to 
economize space in these pages. 


BiBAii IN India 

932 152G (9th Eajab.) Defeat and death of Ibrahim LoHi, at 
Paniptit 

(12th Eajab ) Eabar enters Dohh, on the Driday fol- 
lowing ho has public prayers pionoiincod in his 
name as Emperoi ; and with propoi Mughal craving 
ior plunder, has seals put upon the treasures of 
the old mcti'opolis,^ while he hastens on to Agiah 
to secure tho accumulated wealth of tho house of 
L6(li ® 

Cajituie of Jaunpui by Humayun. 

Suirender of DfAna, Gwdlior, and Mulfan 


» In a similar spuit, namivun broke those seals on his “irnj home in 1527 

ih a , conquest mA.n 1526 “At 

the peuod when I conqueied the country, five Musulman kings and two pao-ans 
xerciscd royal authont, ... One of those poweis was the Algh'l X 

power of the Afghans, was held by Husain Shah Shmki 

depart tC Mo nT T Muzaffar, inGujarkt, ho had 

parted this Mo a few days before Sultku Ibilihzm Z6ch>s defeat . . The 
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933 

934 


937 


1527 Defeat of Etma Sanga at Kanwah, Bdbar assiiimos the 

title of GJidzi on this occasion. 

1528 Captuic of Chandoii (Srailmi Rao’s stronghold). 

(29th Jiimadu’l akhir ) Occupation of Liioknow 
(5th jMuharraui, 985 ) Occupation of Rantunihhor 

1529 (Sh’ab.in ) ililui subdued and entinstcd to SLuhammad 

Zamdu Mii^ia. 

(27th Sh’abcin ) Final defeat of theiroops of tlu* Afghan 
coalition. Treaty with ISTusiat Shah of Reiigal 

1530 (5th JuxnudaT ukhir 1 Babur’s death at Agrah ^ 


IImit\i% IN Tmiia. 

987 1530 (9th Jumada’l awwal ) Accession Bivyori of go- 

TCinmonts — 1. ICdnirdn,- Kabul and Kandahar; 
2 Aslan Mir. a, Barabhal, 3. MmiM Mina^ 
Alwar^^Mcwat), 4. ITb .a, Badakhshau 

Kami an takes Lahoi and occupies the Punjab. 


thud kingdom is that of Iho Bahniauis, m tlio Bakiun , tut at the present time 
the Sulttins of the D.ikhan Imc uo authoiity oi powei leic. The fuiulh king 
was Snlti'in Mihi'utd, who leigntd in the c.niuliy of ‘Milwah, s.hich tin y likewise 
call hlandu Thi^. dj nasty was tilled the Ivlul)i Rina Paiiga, a pig an, had 
defeated them, and occupied inuiubei of their pioiaicrs , The lifili pimce 
was Nusiat fciliaii, ui the kingdom of Bengal . . , The most poMorful of the 
pagan princes, in point of toiutoiy and aimy, is the llfqa nf Eijauagar Another 
IS Rana Sanga, who h.is aUaxnod his picspiil high c mincmce, only m these latei 
times, hy liis ownialoui and his. swoid. llib oiigiual imneipahty sias Chitor.” - 
Eishmc’s Memoiit. of Bahai, p 311 

’ Ifis dominions at the poiiou of his decease “ sketched hum the liver Arnii to 
BilUii,” etc — Erskine’fa History, i p 526 
® Kliraxln’s coins aic extant The following is a descuption of a specimen in 
the East India Company’s collection, sbuck at Kabul m A.n. 947 ■— 

Silver ’NEcight, 7l gi-’ 

OhcrsL—kiG:^ (diamond .shaped) ilAob Aaos"’* 

Margin, ^U? jdll JsU- 

^PV Jjli <Sjiy.«s j 

i?6’iC)Af--Cncular aiea, the Kahmali 
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937 1530 Humayun defeats tlio combined army under Mahmud 

JLoii at Doura, and gets possession of Jaunpur. 

938 1532 Advances against Shfr Khan at Chimai, but is obliged 

to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujaiat. Campaigns in Malwah, 
Gujaiat, etc 

912 1535 Capture of the Port of Champanir 

946 1539 (9th Safai ) Shfr Shah’s perfidy at Chonsa (Chupar 

Gh.it); luin of Hmnayun’s axmy, and his letieat 
to Agiah 

947 1 540 Kinal defeat of Humayun by Shfr Shah, near Kanau], 

and flight of the former. 

BA'BAE 

Ko. 323 (pi. V fig 172). Silver, W^cight, 71 *5 gis. Yery laio 
Ggpem—Centro, ilAjb yli 
Maigin (worn) h* *. 

iZepem—Centre, ^dSUUlU 

Margin, ^ -i. n ^ 

Ho. 324 (pi V fig 173 ) a. silver com of Babur (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, has the word 
at the end of the insciiption on the obverse aiea, m addition to 
the legend detailed under Ko. 323 , maiking, in this addition, 
his veiy hazaidous encounter with Buna Sang.i m a n 933 
Another specimen gives the full date of a ii 936 
On the obverse margin is to be seen— 

Sevene — Area as in the last coin. 

Margin, Jx ^^*11 4 

These silver colas correspond to the class of money de^ 
signated by Abul Eazl under the generic term of Bdbaris, 
which he states weighed one mts^dl each, and to have 
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been rated m excbaiige at 2] per rapoo.^ Tlie constantly 
quoted Slid/i Mukhis of contemporary authors constituted an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as tlie equiva- 
lent of 10 whioli gives the like return of 21 per rupee , 
in effect, Babar’a northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Shah lluldi, the 
Mughal Sultan of Persia (a.h. 807-850), whose coinage was 
so largely spread over all Asia.® 

nTJMA'YUJf 

ITo. 825 Gold Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Rate. 
OlversB — <dil Alt 

Reverse — Alt 


Ko 326 (pi. V. %. 175). Silver. "Weight, 7I grs in 014 
Very rare. 

Diverse — Centre, 

Margin, Alt ^^UaLJt tiA-At 

Aamo {UUalws ^ aCLh 

The Ring, the Amir, the most mighty Sultan, the IChakan. 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and sovereignty ! 
Stiuck at Agiah, (in the) year 944. 

Reverse — Centre, 

Alt Alt AiJsr''' Ait it At 

There is no god but God ; Muhammad is tbe apostle of God. 
God is bountiful xmto whom He pleasoth, w'ithout raoasuro * 

1 ratis. See pp 222, 223, ff«fe , A'lu-iAkban, Gladwin, u p 108. 

2 A"m-i Alcban, 11 200 “8 laha of A'/iaVii-aiAis =3,20,000 lupee's, or 1 Irer 

and 2S lahs of dama Eibkmo’s Bibai, etc , i. p 644 

s Eisebn, Eeceiibio Eumorum Mubammadanorum, pp. 430, 496. 
i l<:ur&,ii, Siirab u 208. 
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Margin, ^ jJuaj 

By the tiuth of Ababakr, by the jtistice of ’Umai, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the ivisdom of ’Ah', may God 
icwaxd him. 

Uo. 327 (pi Y fig 176). Silver. ‘W^cight, 71 giains. Struck at 
Agiah, 945 AH. A variety, with a neaily square area, has the 
date 952 a n. ; the name of the place of mintage is obliterated 

1^0. 328 (pi v fig. 176a). A coin of the same type, which is un- 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or HaE stamp of Eamran, attesting the current 
value of the piece Of this impress the following words are 
still legible: -.i 

Another silver com of Hum^lyun (weight, 71 grains) has the 
only, in an oblong area. The reverse area 
being circular, as in the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol. The mai-gms are much worn 
but appaicntly vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above coins. There arc tiaces of the figures 937. 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbai in this place, irre- 
spective of then- Older of date, with a view to keep together the 
various specimens of this foreign type ot money, the issue of which 
seems to have been pcisevcrcd in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India. 

AKBAIl. 

Fo 329. Gold. Weight, 18 grs a.h 969. Col, Guthue 
Reverse — The Kahmah 
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Ho. 380. Silver. "WeigM, 60 grs. a.e, D63. Col Guthrio, 



AHOHYMOUB COIHS. 

I have considered it prefer able to class the anon3anons 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whoso reign they wero struclc, still the absence of any 
name upon the individual piece might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these , and as exacti- 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
claim reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a series apart, an arrangement wMcIi lias tlie 
advantage of bringing them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, tbe special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz., of assisting m the elucidation of the contempo- 
raneous geographical status, and of indicating in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch. 

These corns seem to date their origin from Babar’s con- 
quest, and we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous. The 
practice of striking coin in subordinate cities also appears to 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sultdn's name like- 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authority impressed upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value. 

Bdbar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokhdra^ money into Hinddstdn was destined to be 
attended with more permanence in the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo- 
rately executed dirhams and ashrafis, in which he outraged 
local associations. 

The average weight of the pieces of this class is very 
uniform at something over 140 grains, a total we have fre- 
quently met with in the earlier coins of the Pathan issues, 
80 of which went to the old tankah^ 4 to the modified 
Sikandarif and 32 to the foreign Bdhan and 8hdh Jfiukhi. 

^ ITiselin’s Recensio, p 432, etc,, M. Soret, Lettre sm la Nuimamatique, Juno, 
1843, p. 28. 
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Their relaliw value in exchange against silver maj" have 
varied from time io time ; hut the fact of Alrbar’s accepting 
copper as his universal standard shows that ho felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took place in the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals. 

1^0.331. Copper. "Weight, 142 grs. Agiah, a. n. 936. Uhi§m. 
Oherse — Circular area, within a margin of fine lines and dots run 
into a scroll pattern. 

Legend — t— ^ 

iiJastfjse—Oblong area {Mih'uhiJ, with ornamental flowered scroll 
margin. 

Legend — ITI 

No. 332 Copper Weight, 133 gis Hmt, Fort of Agrah, 
AH 936. 

Obverse — 

Sever se as above. 

No. 333 Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, Seat of the KhiUfat, 
A.n. 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943. 

Obverse — Plain surface, with the Legend — !>^\ 

Reverse — Simple marginal lines encircle the field j the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled in with ycroll«work. 

Legend — ^ 

No. 334 Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Agrah, Seat of Justice, 

A H. 943 

Obverse — s^\ 

Reverse as above. 


25 
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ITo. 335 Copper. "Weight, 141 grs Labor, Seat of the Klnlafat, 
A n 938, 939, 940. 

Oherse~^J^^ 

Reverse — ^ 

STo 336 Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Dolili, Scat of Govem- 
ment, a a. 940,9 41, 942, 943, 
diverse — 

Revise as usual. 

No. 33Ga. Copper Weight, 139 grs Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Govemment, a.jbc 943 Unique. My cabinet 
diverse— 

Reverse as usual. 

No 337. Copper Weight, 143 grs. Mand'k^ a f 041, 942 
Huniaytin in possession ^ (See Table, p. 880.) Uare 
diverse— 

Reverse as usual. 

No 338 Coppei Weight, 140 grs Mint, Port of Alwai, 
AF 936 

diverse— 

No. 339. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. District, Jaunpur, 

AF 940, 941. 
diverse— ^^aS- 
Reverse as usual 
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INBLVB- BETIHBE. 

One of the most interesting’ documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discoTered and preserved 
by Mr. Erskine in the unique detail given by Babar himself 
of the revennos of his newly-acquired kingdom^ 

Mr. Erskino felt some difficiilty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two kron, summarized by 
Bdbar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question bel iveen no 
less than five several amounts, I'anging from Iil,300,00() io 
.£52,000,000 2 There can be little hesitation — now that we 
have discovered tho true value of t-he Hikaudnri hhilnh and 
its direct association with the double dam of xlkbai’— in 
adopting thtit standard and ahuost exclusively current piece 
as tho real moasuro of value in this and in all similar 
instances, whoro the Umlah is not qualified by some de- 
scriptive term In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of ^iluf tunhih'i and hhivh fti/ikaks, in the 
Tirhfit return, implies, p imd Jaeie, that tho general total 

’ This leturii was wanhug m all the MSS iimionslv acoesaiblo. 

® “The amount of tlii&ieiemie of 52 ^.rors, if considered asicjuesenled in hinglo 
thbns, according to the mode of computation in Akbtu’s icign, v.unbl be 
£1,300,000, if 111 doublo ddnis, according to the calculdtion yf Fciihlitab, 
£2,600,000, if wo adopted the mode of icclcoiniig snggC'icd bj the facU stated 
by Mirza TIaidai, it ivonld bo •£1,212,000 , while, if we take tho tanhh .,t V^d., 
■winch is Romowhat below the lowest lato it reached *ia the icign of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tuglilak [sec concction, p 229 ante], the amount wonld ho 
•£16,250,000, but if at its fall and piopcr lalue of a tupte, £52,000,000. 
Everything coiihidered, I should consider £1,212,000 ii» the amount of Bhbar’s 
nominal revenue, a very large bum when the ivoi king of the Amoiican mines 
had not yet pioduccil its full effect It is not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of corapaiison. The statcmails of ^tkbar's reveimc given in the tisinsLilion 
of tho Ain-i Akban have not been generahzed, and aie far fiom boieg always 
distmot.’’ — ^Eibkine, i. p 542. 



was "based upon some coin winch would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari tanlaJi, liowever de- 
signedly lowered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark As has 
heon already explained (pp. 336, 3G9, 384), tlieso Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, hui 
satisfactorily m large amounts, a value of of old i^ilver 
ianhah Under this test, Babar’s given total corresponds to 
a sum of 2,60,00,000 silcer tankaM, or £2,600,000d Alcbar’s 
revenues arc not quite so uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose. "We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Mzdm-ud-din 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h. 1002 (a.d. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 040,00,00,000, “six 
hundred and forty Irors^ of tanlah murddi” Taking these 
as Sikandan iankahs, we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640, 00,00, 000—20) silver tankah (roughly modern rupees), 
or the equivalent of ^632,000,000. 

Abiil Eazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a h. 1003 (a t) 1504), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized in the introduction to his twelve Sdhahs, or divi- 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,65,246 dams, ^ but this aggregate 

1 Babai confessus tliat he added, at one tunc, 30 poi cent to the oidmaiy taxes 
to meet the enhanced expondituie upon his .am}'’ of occupation This does not 
appeal to haie been mtluaed in the above summaiy — Bahai's JIuiious, p 387 , 
EisLine, i p 488 

® Whatever complications may exist about ^dsm in the A'in-i ALoaii, the text 
of Nizhm-nd-dfn Ahmad (a paymastei), is cleai and deflmte as to a, 

iSAj “ dlO ^>o> ” See also Elliot’s Index, p. 204. 

® The printed Peisian text, even with all the advantages of Dr Blochmaim’s 
choice senes of MSS , only confiim Gladwin’s original iciidermg (u. p 1 ) The 
passage runs— ^ CjS3 j ^ L^j\ 

^^0 Theie is a possibility that the =3 
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does not correspond with tlic grand total to be oblainod from 
the more comprehensive provincial fables in his own v ork, 
nor do those tables ihcrasolves alwcavs coiucido with tlie 
preliminary summary xn-efixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division ; indeed, there is internal evidence that tbo detailed 
statistics wore correefced-up, iiideiiendeiitly, froni later docu- 
ments, whonAkbar’s dommionshad extonded their boundaries; 
but as regards the %ui‘es above quoted, there must clearly be 
an eiror cither of calculation or of transcription, the given 
sum reckoned in single dams gives the absurdly small amounfc 
of 9,07,13,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
ddm(>, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,776, or little 
more than half the sum the more authoiitative assertion of 
Nizdni-ud-din places it at. It is ]iossibIc that a more 
close examination of the fiscal returns of Akbar^s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency ; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to IsTizam-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abul Fazl’s sum indicated origi- 

may be intended for aieryfioqnent enor (oidinanly guarded against i>y 

the inseition of the figure r over the thus which nould produce at 

40 rZc'iHsthelaige but not impossible sura of 76,57,43,881 lupees, or £76,574,388 
But the lectificatxon that most commends itseli to mo, as an occasional recoiistmctor 
of Pcibian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, indsniu'*h as t should 
go so far as to suggest a suhstitution of the more divergent word or ,u.r, for 
the opening wniteu woid, Am: or three, which non appoare in the MSS, and their 
printed iepioductions This would establish a very near approach to the result of 
Kizhra-ud-diii Ahmad’s return, and one fully within the n-uige of identities and pro- 
hahilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present ihombclvcs 
db 6,62,97,65,246, which, divided hy 20 (the luling number m the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33,14,87,772 sz/tt? tankahs. or a very close approximation 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from oui leading authority, Nizam-ud-din, which is 
fixed at the latter amount, though specified in ditferenfe terms, and ruled hy an 
iiidcpendcnt scheme of exchange. 
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nally a very moderate increment upon tlio ordinary revenue 
of tlie preceding year. Thougli, of course, if the leading 
total was altered under later authorities to meet the ever 
varying annual income, the irreconcilable figures themselves 
become oomparabvely unimportant. 

At]' Ersknie quotes another very curious table of the 
roYcnues of India under Aurangzeb (a ii 1008-1118, ad 
1651-1707),^ which produces a giand total of 38,71,94,000 
lupces, or ii38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in Bdbar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,40,550 rupees, or X 7,814,655. 


Thu IlEVEiJiJEs or BIbab’s Indian Domikion-s 


1 . The Siikar west of the Satlege, Bhira, Lahor, 


Sialkot, Baibalpur, etc 

36,315,989 

2 Snhind and its dependencies 

12,931,985 

Ilisslr Biruzah 

13,075,104 

4 Dur ul Mull, Behli, in the Doah 

5. Idcwat (not included m Sikandar’s Eevenue 

36, 950, 254 

loll; 

16,981,000 

6 Buna 

14,414,900 

7 Agrah ... ... 

2,976,919 

8 Muin-i TiLiat 

29,119,000 

9. Gwiilioi 

22,357,450 

10 Kalpi, etc 

42,855,960 

1 1 Kananj 

13,063,358 

12 Sambal 

13,844,000 

13 Lakhnau, etc 

13,982,433 

^ This IS taken fiom Cation’s Uistoiro de I’Empire Mogol, Pans, 4to , l7lo, 

1 p 261 The infoi mation is supposed to he dern ed from the papers of llanueei, 

the VcnetiJin traveller. Cation adds to his othfr lemaikSj 

that “other taxes 

and duties equal or exceed the loud revenue ” Beimer also gives an imperfect 
return of the levcnucs ot twenty divisions, in Auiangzeb’s reign, amounting to 

22,68,78,000 lupees (u p. 354 ) 
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Tatoaks. 

14. KIiairabM,. 1,265,000 

15. Ouclo and Ealiraich 11,721,809 

16 Jaunpur 20,088,333 

17 'Karra and Mamkpur 10,3*27,280 

18 jBihilr 40,560,000 

19 Hu war 15.51 7, 506 J 

20 Saum 11,018,679 

21 Chumpaiaiu 19,036,609 

22 (Tondlab 1,330,300 

23 Tub lit. Tiibntc (Kbidmiituna) 
of the Tjrhut Erga 250,000^ 

Silver Tankahs, and 2,750,000* 

Black Tankahs 

24 Eantambhur 2,000,009 

25 Kag6r 13,000,000 

26. Etija Bikramajit from Ean- 

tambhor 

27. Eaja of Kalinjar 

28 Eaja Bu’sing-deo 

29 E,i]a Bikram-dco 

30. E'lja Bikiam Ohand... 

SiUm 

Tankahs 

413,783,457^=2,21,89,172 

Add Tirhut estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 

10 pel Tankah, or 275,000] ... 625,000 526,000 


2,27,14,172 


[Or at J,, of a Tankah, at the exchange of 2s. per Tankah, 
£2,271,417, exclusive of the tribute from the five Eiijas, the 
totals of -which aie lei’t blank ] 


^ Tavlali-miih'ah, “ silver Tankahs,” or full money 
® Tanlah siah, “black Tankahs,” at 2\d. Sec p. 230 ante. 
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Thibty-sixth King (a.h. 947-952 ; a.h. 1640-1545). 

The history of Shir Shah has yet to he written, and it is 
to be feared that those who undertake the task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar’s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master^ His cheq^uerod 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, are soiled by tho 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous broaches of faith. Tho intro- 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize the narrative of the consecutive 
events. 

^ “It IS impossible to conclude tbe history of such a prince without regretting 
that so few materials imam for affoiding a vieiv of the internal administration of 
his doniimons Many of his revenue rogulatioiio weie letained oi renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mal’s impiovcd system of finance 
But Shfr Sh&h was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whoso 
partizans weie not disposed to see any merit in the viitucs of an enemy." — 
Erskme’s Bihai, li. 446 See also Elpliinstone, pp. 457, 541, 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed mih the value of Shir Shkh’s 
leforms, regarding which we were qiutc in accord , aiiii I have reason to believe 
he will be found to have collected much information on the subject during his 
patient investigations into this interesting portion of tho history of India These 
details will piobably appeal in the fourth volume of the Historians of India, now 
in course of publication under Piofessor Dowson's editorship. 
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934 1628 


935 1529 


937 

908 

942 


945 


946 1539 


OirmrsrE of Safa SmIh’s Gaeper 

Siilr Kh/in lagtrddr of Salisaram (in Shtthabacl) is pre- 
sented to Babar, and accompanies him in tho expedi- 
tion against Chauden. Becomes prime nnnistor to 
JaLil-nd-din Lohani, king of Bihar, who OTontually, 
in fear of his own vaz'tr^ takes lefugi! witli lil usrat 
Shah of Bengal Bhiv Khan defeats Ibrahim Khan, 
tho general of Knsiat Shah Jalal-nd-din escapes 
from the field. 

Shir Khiin submits to Sultan Mahmiid Zdi/, who is 
proclaimed king of Bihar, but who, shortly after- 
wards, has to retire before the army of Babar, into 
Bengal. Shir Khan is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own Jdghs. 

Shir Khan obtains possession of the "Port of Chiinar. 

Humayuii makes terms with Shir Khan. 

Shir Khan defeats Ulugh Mirzi, plunders Benares, 
reduces Patna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal and besieges G-our Chnnar surrencleis to 
Humayim, Oom capitulates to Shir Khdn; Syud 
Mahmud Shdh seeks lefiigo with XLumdyuu, 

Tempoiaiy check to Humaj tin’s advance at Toria- 
gaihi. Shii Kliau actpires the Port of lihotas (lat. 
24® 38', long. 82° 25') by ticacbery. Gour occupied 
by Humayiin. Shir Kh<dn, already in possession of 
the passes, takes Benares, proceeds against Jaunptir, 
and thus isolates Humayun m Bengal JTindal Mirza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultan at A grab Shir 
Khan assumes the title of Skdh, or king of Bihar. 

Shir Shah circumvents Humayiin at Chonsu (Chiipar 
Ghat) on the Ganges, and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with true Afghan peifidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Humay tin's camp, and totally 
destroys his army, the Sultan himself escaping 
with the greatest difficulty Shir Shdh improves his 
advantage, renews the siege of Jaunpiir, and occupies 
Kanauj 
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A T£. A B 

947 1540 


949 1512 

950 1613 

951 1544 

952 1545 


Total defeat of Humayun at ICanauj. Sliir Shah 
oceapies Agrah and Dehli, and subsequently the 
Paujab. Humayiln retreats to Bhakkar. Shir Shah's 
expedition against the Ghakars in the Panjab ; he 
ercets the nev) Port of Ehotas (lat. 33®, long 73® 20') 

Eeduccs Slalwah, EanLambhor surrendeis, Multan 
annexed. 

Occupation of Eaisen, and treacherous destruction of 
the gariisou after surrender 

Invasion of Marwar ; engagement with Maldeo ; sub- 
mission of Chitor. 

Siege of Kalinjar, and death of Shi'r Shah in the 
trenches (12th Eabi’ul awwal).^ 


Ko 340 Gold "Weight, 167 grs. Unique. 

0T)VST86-— «d!l ^ 

Revene^m ^ 


Ifo. 341. Gold Square piece. Weight, 1G8'5 grs. Kalpi. Squaic 
areas, with dotted margins. Two specimens. Col Guthrio 



1 Shir ShSk’s MauBoleum at Sahsaiara, an cdifico of note, is desenbed as being 
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The reading of the place of mintage is uncertain, the letters 
alone being fairly legible, so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been Jx^alunui . 


No 342. Gold 
Square area 

i\ u\ ^ 


"Weiglit, 160 4 gis Hound com 
Square ai ca. 

i,\ 


jU 


Margms illegible. 


No. 343. Silver, 'Weight, 1C3 gis. Unique ^ Col t^uthric. 



j La.) 1^11 iXa^Iaj 

1i“'1 ^ idJl odj>- ^^ILLaj s\ji» \ 

Shir Shah’s defeat of Humayun, at Chonsa, dates 9tli Safar, 
946 A If (June, 1539 a.d.).” 

“built in tbe niKbllo of a gieafc leseivoir of watei The inonnraciit rises from tbi 
centre ol the tank, wliioh is about a mile m eucutnforence, and bounded on each 
side by masonry , the descent to the water being by a flight of steps, now m 
lums The dome and the rest of rhe building is of a fine grey stone " — 
Ilaiml ton’s Hmdd&Lhn, i. p. 281. 

J See J R A.S., N.S , vol ii. p. 222 
^ Erskme, ii. p. 173, Steii ait’s Bengal, p. 142 
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Ko. 344. Silver. 'Weight, 171 grs. Unique. Struck at the 
capital, Dehli, a.h 948. 





Margin— /j\i\ # uftfl' 

Margiu—Uw\ll jjI 

jiAII Ui.ijAj£S^ LmJyfa • 


Uo. 345. Silver Weight, 168 5 grs (osydizod) Agrah, A.n. 948 
Square aieas 

SI 4J1 3 ^ILL 


<dll ^}yMJ iX-ASS^ 

Margin — ^The usual legend, 
comprising the names of the 
foui* associates, with their 
honorific titles. 


L* <d!l o^Ia- 

Margiu — j UmI! <Aj^i 
Vi^A sj\ yl 
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IsTo. 346 Silver. "Weiglit, 176 grs. SWrgarh, (9)49 a.h.‘ 
(Pritisep collection.^) 

Square area, aUl d! ^ 

Margin — i->»' ^Uls j*^ ^Subl 

L5^r^'L5^ 

/iiiyfiw— Square area, dL^# aISI <aL^ ilA 

Mdi'gia—ssflf Srl St-r Sd/iL 

L^jia jSi£S^\ jjl ^ 

ITo. 347. Silver Weiglit, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 
No. 046 Struck at Gwalior, a.h. 951, 952. 

The Hindi legend vaiios slightly in the orthography, and usually 

runs 


’ SMigark, i e Motas, tlie fortress situated ou the tabic laud, five unlea by 
foul, on the left of the Son (laf. 24" 38', long 84"), taken by stiatagera from the 
Ilmdii Edja by Shir Shih (p 393 ante), and conveited into a roftigo and place 
of safety for his family and treasures during his wais wth Humlijan — Ain-i 
Atbaii, 11 32 See also Biiggs’s Iferishtah, n 114 ; TiofFcntlialer, i. 309 , 
Buchanan, i 434 , Hamilton's Hindubtan, i. 281 , Eiskine’s Bkhar and ilnmh)tin, 
11 147, Thornton’s Gazetteer, .wSwciJ 

* The sihci coin of a similar type to the above, deaenhed by Marsden under 
Ho Dccxxix, as dated 94.5, is not so defined in the only specimen of the kind 
in his cabinet in the Bntish Museum. Marsden was unable to detect tho ITindf 
inscription on the margin of the reveise of this medal, which, with the aid of a 
better specimen, such as the sponmen now desenhed, is cleaily recognizable. 

Marsden’s No dccxxxvii is seen fiom the ongmal com to have been struck at 
Gwahor, and not at “Korah ” 

® (;_ 5 i '‘Possessor of two lights," m reference to his mamage with 

two daughters of the I’rophet. 
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ITo 348 (pi V % 179) Sliver "Weiglit, 176 grs, (xltbo Marsdon, 
BCCNXxm.) No mint specified, a.h. 948, 949, 950 
Circular areas. 


llargm—JjUn ^^L.LLuJ\ 


aUI 


Maigin-~jj.tjkM j U 

j^\y\ 


Home of these coins, in addition to tlie esclusively Muslim devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc , have clearly defined oiillmes of 
Hindfi Smastdas at the (hvisional gaps of the inaigmal legends, 
which may possibly connect them with the Malwab expedition ol 
Shir Shah. 


No. S48<j The curious com here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its histone importance than foi tlie exemplification of the 
aitistic mode] upon which some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Akbar’s caily mintages wcic based 



No. 349 YanetyofNo 348 Y^eight. 175 4 giains. Stiuek 
at Shaiifabad, a.h 949 

Iho name of takes the place of the ordinary tblkl«s on 

the obverse area A second coin from the same mint, in the British 
Museum, is dated in 951 a.h.. 
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Tlie Aln-i Akbari notices Sbaxifabatl as a Sirkar of Bengal, 
(jontaining 26 Malnils, mtli an assessment of 2,2t,88,7o0 ddmb=. 
0,62,213 rupees. The leading township in the list of ITahals is 
Burdwiln (lat 23° 12', long 87° 36'; 75 miles 17. W. of Caleutia). 
— Gladwin, ii p. 13, and iii. p. 14 

17o 319«. The greater number of this class of coius arc absolutely 
deficient in any iceord of tho place of mintage. This may be due 
to a variety of causes — simple want of spac-o in the geucial die 
arrangement of the legends, advibcd omissions of the names of 
localities of the case of money struck in movable camps, oi tlio 
supposition of a more suhiile motive, attnbiitublo to an intentional 
contiast between the g'Missi-homo of Bhii Ehdn at Bharlftibad and 
his triumphant occupancy of Jdhanimid'h, “tho asylum 

of tho world,” orDnuLi in its full significance,^ on the immediate 
expulfaiou of his Mughal adveisuiics 


Ho. 350. Silver ‘Weight, 169 grs ‘Dnique. (My cabinet.) 
Chunar, Am. 9 19 
Circular areas. 


Margin — (j — j<A»£3S! jLy\ 





Margin — 

jjI 


1 There need be no reserve in admilting that the whioh occuis at 

the conelnsion of the Sultin's titles (after the ^oU ^1) cveoptional cases, 
has hitherto been read as part and paicel of the lionoiific designations of the 
inonaich himself, instead of, what paiallel examples now sufficiently prove it 
to he, the abrupt and irregular insertion of the name of the mint. 
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SMi KMn seems to have acquired the important Port of Chuujir 
as early as 937 a.k. It ongxnally passed into his hands on his 
marriage mth Lad Malek, the 'widow of Taj Khan Sarangkhani, 
who held the stronghold for Sultan Ibiahim Lodi, and subsequently 
for the Emperor Babai ^ On Sultan Mahmud Lodz^s defeat by 
fluma-yun, in 937 A n , Shir Khan, after basely deserting the for- 
mer, temporized with the lattei, and succeeded in retaining posses- 
sion untd 938 A H , when Humayun conceded to him, the title to 
Chunar and his other fiefs 


Ko. 351. Silver. "Weight, 175*2 grs (Marsden, noexsx.) 

Mints generally unrecorded; but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Sbarlfabad inserted in the field after 
(946, 947). A.ir, 946, 947, 948 (four specimens), 951, and 952 


Square areas. 


UJl t\ aJI ^ 

JjWI 

Margin— J.X: 


.i) jMi 

Margin — 

1 ji 1 j L*.' <a1 1 

KB In some cases where space 
admits j is added after 


'■ History of India, BAbar and Hiimaydn, Erskine, ii. pp 131, 1S4, Stewart's 
Bengal, p. 120 , B5.bar’a Memons, by Leyden and W. Erskine (London, 1826), 
pp 405, 407, 408. 

® Marsden’s own pTiblisbed com, No. dccxxx, bas tbe name of tbe mint fnlly 
and freely legible on its surface, though he himself did not detect it. 
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ITo. 352. Silver, Weight, 1 70 

The Kalmali 

Mai’giu—The names au.l titles 
of the four coiupanious 


Bantambhor.^ A.nr. 949. 

in 

<l<L. aiJl 

Malgin— Jji.a| ^Lla^LJI 

Ljjji 


gra. 
Siiuaro areas. 


*■ «• 


Sihcr. Weight, 173 grs. A broad thin jncce. ah. 750 . 
Bhanpiira (lat. 24“ 30', long 76“ 45 ,) 



Le^nds genera% as m No 352, but the rei-smn letters are yeiy 
orudo y though clearly fomtod, and the Hmdl name is even less 
deflmlely expressed. The oouolusiou of the obveiuc marginal record 


seems to run “Struck at Bhdnpdr, San. 950,” 

they,y,», fonowmg-on at the lop of the sauaio area. The doubtful 
sentenoe might possibly be read but MA^ur 

seenib to be the i^referable rendering. 


■ The stag foitioss of Baafanibhot, m tto pmTinoe of Ajmir 0al. 76- 23' 

long 2 t,, 75 unto SE. of ,.,,0., sanendciod to SU. Shlhiaalojj 

,:”a' n r n dopendennes, was assigned as a Pagir 

to Mil Jxluia, the eldest son of the Sultin (n. 1S9). Sirkii “Hhintcnpoor” is 

Contained 83 mousmmg in all 

60,24,190 mth a xe^eune of 8,98,64,576 (or 22,01,614 mpecs).- 

26 
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Fo. 354. Silver. 

.OJl ^\ i 


■Weight, 170 grs. Kalpi, a ir 949. 
Square aieas. 

I it— 


dill Jj-j 




^ C— ^ 




Margin — Ifames and honoiific 
titles of the four companions 


Margin-^ ^ 
etc. LjiaI! <AJ^i 


I^To. 354«. Silver. Hal/ JRiipee. Weight, 88 grs a u 948. 
This half piece, with its <?me-propoitioii, brings the noimal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 
glams. 

Ho, 355. Copper. Weight, 810 grs. a.h 948, 949, 950, 9§t 
Diverse — 

Reverse — jAxi. iLl 

Ho 356 (pi. V fig 185) Copper. Weight, 315 grs. 

Agrah, a h. 950 (oi 951 

Diverse — Area, 

Mai gin, L'jJl ^ 

Reverse — ^Area, 2s^^\ 

Margin, aUI ^ \ 

GUdvan's- Aln-i Aktau, iii. 78 See albo Eonnoll, p. 232 , Ti. 11 A.S. i p. 143 , 
dooi. As. Soc Bengal, 1837, p 937 , Fouslinah, i. p. 301, etc , Tod’s Eajastlian, 
n. p 147 
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JSTo. 367. Copper. Highest (exceptional) Treight. 020 grs ’ 
Hissar, a n. 950. 

Ohem — Square area, jLas- ^jUaLs iLi j*JLi 

Margin, djlLLs j csA.-* ill! Aj>^ 
iSfirme—Squai'e area, 

Malgin, ^ s-T 

Ho. 358. Similar coins, vaiying in tlio minor details of the legends. 
Gwalior, a.h. 950, 961, 952 (Highest weight, 312 5 giN ) 

Harnol,® a.h. 948, 950, 951. (lhg]^e^t weight, 322 gic ) 

Shirgarh, A H. 950, 951 (Highest weight, 314 gis.) 

Biana, A.H. 951. (Highest weight, 315 grs) 

Kalpi, A.H. 949. (Highest weight, 311 grs.) 


Hotb ok ShIe ShIh’s Coiks. 

Shir Shah’s reign constitutes an important test-point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, hut as correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve- 
ments which the succeeding Mughals ciainied as their own. 
Though it is to be conceded that their occupation of Tlindustan. 
was followed by marked elaboration in the artistic develop- 
ments of the local mints — due either to the more cultivated 
taste of the northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel- 
lence of their foreign workmen ; still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no offoii seems to have been made 

^ Average weight of four spetiraeub, 316 giaiii'i 

2 Naruol was celehrateti fonts eopiier mmcb and mints See mfid, p 416. 
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by these Chaghatai kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten- 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of com and scheme of 
exchange in use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short- 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Shah soon sat in the place of 
HumAyun ; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
exiierience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re- 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis- 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects’ 
recognition of his sway 

JPoremost among Shir Shah’s monetary improvements 
stands the superccssion of the use of the time-honoured, 
lliuugh most indeterminate, admixture of silver and copper, 
and the employment m lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
— a cuisory glance at any cabinet of the coins of the later 
Pathan mouarchs will satisfy the niquirei of tlie interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was suh]ect to under the administration of careless work- 
men, unscrupulous luler.s, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials, were there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice to prove the policy of the changes introduced. 

The authoritative remodelling of the coinage effected at 
this period appeals fiom mternal evidence to have been 
accompanied by a revision and readjustment of the relative 
values of the lower metals of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at what exact rate silver ex- 
changed against gold in the time of Shir Shah ; hut wo have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio in 725 
as 7 or 8 to 1 (p. 235 anfh ) , and Akbar’s official enumera- 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins domonstratos, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9*4 to 1. 

Abdl Fazl’s casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Sbir Sh4h’B coin system, in illustration of that ad<ipted by 
his own master, throws much light on our pi’csent inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves siqiply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate i«lea of tlic 
ruling scale of the more common monclary exchanges. 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Shah, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grains, if not more Abiil Fazl’s statement on the point, 
scrutinized more ci if loally than heretofore, alfoids a singu- 
larly close confniiiatioii of this infoieucc. 1 find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
i^^in-i Akbari, that the rupee of Akhar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Shah, weighed 11^ mds/ias; the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
j\fSS. to Akhar ’s Jalali, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former. I mention this prominently, as 
Grladwin in his translation (i. pp. 34, 37, etc.) bas given 11| 
mdshas as the weight of these two corns ; and Prinsep (Useful 
Tables, p. 19), in acceptmg Gladwin’s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard.^ 

1 Ain-i Alctan. Calcutta edition, 4to , 1783 I take this opportunity of 
noticing some fmthex errors of Gladwin’s original MSS. m, eonnesion with, this 
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There is some doubt as to the precise weight we have to 
allow to the mtisha, which vaiicd considerably in difteront 
parts of India, riinacp has determined the Dehli mhha to 
be 16 5 grains (UsoM Tables, pp. 19, 20) ; and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Siiah’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178*25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver 
The assignment of 1 5 5 grains to the Shir Shahi mdi^lia 
is eq^ually well borne out in the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
corns. In order to avoid the very probable error of mis- 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci- 
men within our roach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform in weight and value. Marsden has contri- 
buted an example (Ho. ucccxxiv.) of a square JaUli of this 
Padshah weighing 176*5 grams. Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this com would virtually 
contain four grams more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15 3 grains to each 
of the 11^ fudsl/as of 15 5 grams, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint 

The adoption of this 15 5 grain mduha, as a standard, neces- 
sitates a concurrent recognition of a proportionately inci cased 
weight in the tolah as then in use ; wo can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mdshaa composing the tolah to have aggregated 
1 86 grains, while the tolah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modem usage has assigned to it. "We have fortunately at 

subject — 1 p, 31, under Ilihi, “for 12 mdshas ISj iutteesl’ load “ 12 widi/iss 
ndtees f* and for “is in Talue 12 rupees,^* lead “IG lupecs,” At p. 37, 
line 10, for “12j^ mdshas,'' read “11| mdsfm." 
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hand a second means of proving the question in the ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces consti- 
tuting the lower currency of the period, and the result will 
he found to show sufficient confirmation of the theory which 
has already placed the Mdaha of Shir Shah at 10*5 and the 
folah at 180 grains tioy. Forty dams of copper, wo are told, 
wore in Akhar’s time equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange/ to one rupee, and the dam of copper 
is itself defined at five fanls, or one U/a/i eight mdshan and 
seven ratis in weight. The measure of mlm thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abul Fazl wrote, went by the name of dam. There 
can bo but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd ^facu‘ 
on tho evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 365, 358, wore the identical corns of Shir Shah, 
to which tho succeeding dams of xlkbar were assimilated ; 
or, in other words, that they wore m weight and value 
(whatever their name) the dams of tho Afghan Sult^in. It is 
a nicer point to determine the precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins, but first 
taking the figures now proposed for tndshas and tokhs, we 
obtain from one (ofali eight yndshas and seven ratis, at 186 
grains per tolah, a sum of 323*6626 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Shdh and his Afghan successors, would neces- 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323*6 grains ; but wo 
have to allow a considerable per-centage for loss by wear 


1 See above, p. 360 
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ill sucli heaYy coins, composed, as they were, of copper, 
wliicli metai would always continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than tbe more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold. However we may, with- 
out claiming too much margin on these grounds, fairly con- 
sider ourselves withm tbe mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an inteii 
tional standard of 323 5 grams, inasmuch as wo can at this 
time produco several specimens of the coinage weighing 322 
grains, and in one instance, of a Hisscir com, we can reckon no 
less than the large oveiplus of 329 grains, xldded to this, 
we have the indirect evidence of Ferishtah that in his day 
there was a 'pami f (or fixed weight ? which was rated at 
1 1 iokJis, which, at 186 grams the folah, gives the close 
though higher return of 324*5 grams 

At the same time, it would he impossible to reduce per 
eontm the coins which furnish our means of trial to any- 
thing hke so low a general average as would admit of 314 
grains (or the produce of the simjile 180 grains lolah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight. 

The later and more ample investigations which have sug- 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “The Ohroniclos of the Pathein Kings of TJehli,” 
hear out, in a I’emarkahle manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtained from Shir Shah’s extant coins. 
How that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tank, as distinguished from tankah or any other 
misleading association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of the dam as 
one tolah eight mdshas and seven raiis (which produces a 
total of 323*5626 grains) ; by the second estimate of five 
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tanh% a -woiglit whicli Babar bimself defines as t32 rcitk^ 
[or 5G grains], and Trliicli crox:>s up under tlio palpable and 
tangible form of tbe medimval representatives of the old 
purdm ill tbe present senes (ITos. 102, 108, 118, ei i-e;/.). 
This latter calculation produced a return of 280 grains 
(56 X 5), wbicb proved to be tbe exact amount rc([iiired to 
constitute tbe old forty of wbicb went to tbo 175 

grtiiii sihc}' tanlah, giving a grand total of 11,200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at tbo exchange rate of tbe 
two metals of 64 to 1. 

We need not subject tbo old copper tank to any tests or 
i.rials by tbo now copper standard, as tbe value of that 
metal in rofcroiico to silver was avowedly altered fiom 
the rate obtaining when tbo coined fanl or pnmna first 
constituted the secondary aulboiitative and eorreoti've mea- 
sure. And boio wo arc forced to encounter another sup- 
posed difficulty: we have seen that allowance bad to bo 
made for tbe increased weight of the ma^ha eonscq^iiont 
upon tbo advance on tbo rate of tbo tohih and rupee; but 
tbo question of tbo rati did not form part of tbe then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt tbe change, and bonce we find that as 
tbe old rati of tbo early Patbans stood at 1 75 grains, so 
tbe revised rati under Shir Sbab and Akbar rose to 1’93T5 
grains (186—96) ; or by the ddM test, 323*5625—167 [tbo 
number of ratis in a dam] to 1*9375, — a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis- 
sion of tbe correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of tbe ancient rafi.^ 

^ Page 222 anfe, 

® Gen Cunningham (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 18G5, p 46), proposed to correct 
my estimate of 1'75 into r8229, making the eighty ratis^ -which is rather a 
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The exchange rate of copper and silver in Shir Shdh’s time 
would appear from these returns to have ranged at something 
over 72 6 to 1 (178-25-1294 26 323-6625 x 40] =72 60) 


Thirty-seventh King (a.ii. 952-960, a n. 1545-1552). 

^Vfld Khan, the eldest son, had been nominated as the suc- 
cessor to the throne of Shir Shah Jalal Kh^ii, the younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of his absence from the 
capital at the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the title of Islam Shah ; and not long 
afterwards, ’Adil Khan made a formal resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted IsMm Sbdh as Snltdn, simultaneously 
accepting, for his own poition, the Jdgh' of Biana. Event- 
ually, seeing cause to distrust the good faith of his brother, 
’j^dil €ed to Mewat, and went into open revolt. This futile 
effort was quickly crushed by the Sultiin, and ’i^^dil took 

standard ■\\cighl, eqital to IIS 832 giams Tins calruktion is repiodured, and 
the mfeieneo iPitciated bv me Goiioial m hi& article, “On the Indian Pimcc 
Rophjtcs," in the Numisnuatic Chioniele (Octobci, 1866, p 230 ) , and he fiuthci 
evtends his poiiipausons. to the ancient jnou h-mat led thuty-two lati^iMianas. 
two [e\ceptiona]] specimens ol -which he has Ibund to weigh as much as oG’5 
grains each, mailnng an excess of half a giaiii upon iny extreme limit. 1 should 
not he disposed to allow this fact to distuib my pievious deteimination of the 
standaid of 56 giaim, as the acciemeiit of the half gram in such i.iie instances 
might he duo to many extraneous causes , ludecd, I should lathei argue fioia the 
General’s own data, the result of -which he specifies as “out of 186 specimens,” 
ten only weighed “above 55 giains,” that my maximum of 50 was pieforable to 
hisofSS. Ml If S Maskelyneestimaiedtlieiiff/jof Bahai’stime at 1*862— 3 80, 
the basis of his calculations being Hamfiyun’s diamond.— J.E A.S. 1866, p. 152 
^ Col "W Anderson made his leturii 70 . 1.— Prinsep, Useful Tables, p, 22 
He seems, however, to have worked out his totals Horn the mere text of the Ain-i 
Akbari, -without the aU-important check of com weights, 
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refuge in Bilidr, where all traces of his eventual fate are lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in the Pimjdh, 
under TTumayun, which yias for the time subdued by 

the defeat of the lusurgents. The rest of the reigii of Mam 
was disturbed by repeated insuiTcctions, and duj’mg this period 
he had to reckon no less than three romaikable escapes from 
assassination. He died in 900 a.h. 


Ho. 359 (pi. V fig 190) Silver. 'Weight, 168 grs. Common. 

A n. 952, 953, 961, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 9G0. 

Square area, 4111 4111 HI 4l1 H 

Maigm, j^Uic ^IjI 

Abdbaki the true, ‘Umai the discerning, ’ Usman tho 
defender, ’Ah the chosen. 

lieverse — Area, ^ cP 4liL4 4111 aLs- ^^1 ilA j♦ll«,1 

Margin, PVV JaWI ^IkLJI jiHI y1 ^^^,-^1 j Lj a11 


1 The ^j^jill “Tho defender," “pation,” also “servant,” is <isomTO hat doubt- 
ful loading, as on many coins theie seems to he a dot o\er the lliiid lettei, aiakmg 
it j^j^l . Marsden has giien this woiil as the host uit specimens 

of Islam’s mintage display the medial ^or ^in its pci feet shape. The piopor 
woidis ^Uxil. IsMm’s coins aie very duhions in their orthogiaphy in othei 
lespects, the ^^1 being frec[ucntly vriiten ^ , and the Shahi being used 
indiscriminately with Shihi. 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Dovan%ai i equivalent of the 
Pcisian name of ■* Shit Slidh is also to be seen in its fall defects on the 

coins of that prince. 
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Ho 360. lEarsden, dccxliv. 

Vaiictios — ^Agrah, 952. 

„ Gwalior, 952, (953), 957. 

„ Safcgaon, 951, 952, 953. 

,, Sliakk-i Bakar, 953, 959. 

„ Otkci dates, 956, 958, 960 

Square areas. 

)) 

aJJI il— .i 

tL-JJl tXlrk. 

Seal of Solomon 

Margin — The names and titles Margin — Jis^ 

of the four companions. 

Some examples yary the Hindi orthogiaphy of the name of Islam to 
, etc. 

Ho S60« A half piece of this type. Weight, 84 5 gis. 

Ho. 361. Silvei Weight, I7l gis Hew vauety, (My cabinet ) 
Sharifabad, a.ii. 953. 

Circular aicas 

il ch' 

The Kalinuih. , . . i 

Margin — ^ Margin—y1j_^j^).!ULji>.llJ)U” 

JoUll jjllaLi*!! 
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Ko 361«. Similar coin, without any mint record. Dated 952 A.ir. 

ISTo 362. Silver. Square com. ‘Weight, 172 and 178 grs 
\.rr 951, 95G Col. Stacy 
Oliem — The Kahmah 
R6vme~\ el^ <d!l 

[^] x^wm 

No 363 Coppei. Weight, 815 gis. a a. 952, 953, 951, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959. 

Olverse’—'\ (jllujil ^ 

■R$V6}^S $“~' <)>Ui i\M) il.2o 

No 364 Copper Weight, 38 gis. 

Obverse — ^L5> jJ^ At> j*Lsl 
Revene — JtjUn 

No. 364ffi Small coin. SMrgaih. a.u. 953 

IT. In&cnption of the time of Islam Shah, a a, 952, on ’Im^d ui 
Malik’s AYell at Dehli. 

jiil aSJI 

Uj AjllaLwj ji 4JJI tsiri. j^lSaLj aLSj ^iLo! 

t)Ux, <d)l 

j ^«5 AilltXu; 

Nos. 35 and 61, Syud Ahmad’s Abai-us-Sunnadecd. AjUjuiaj j 
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Y. Second Inscrii^tion of tlie time of Islam Shall, ah 958, on 
’Tmad ul Malik’s Baoli at Dehli. 

jl SflA 

^,^1; 2s u-j^ <— ^L*J\ 

Kos 34 and 60, Syud Ahmad’s Asir-xis-Sunnatleed ^ A 

There is also a short insciiption, dated, in Persian, ah 954, on 
’Isa Khdn’s Makbarah.~~Synd Ahmad’s Asar-ns-Sunnadeed. 

The public buildings, for which IsMm Shah’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Port of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extenswe fortress of Mankot or Manghar (32® 37' 27. 
74° 55' E.), 76 miles 17. of Amnisir. 


Thiuty-eighth, Thiety-nintii, AND Fortieth Kings. 

The historical events of the reigns of the three Idngs, who 
represent the obscuration of the Pathan dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one another that it may be con- 
venient to notice them in concert. On Islam Shah’s death, 
his son, Firiiz Khan, a hoy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to ho 
quickly disposed of by Mubariz Khan, a nephew of Shir 
Shah, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhammad ’A^dil Shah. Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sultan entrusted the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himu (a IJindii, accused by liia enemies of liaving 
once been a sbopkeeper) , fortunately, ibc indiTidual tliiis 
selected was as capable, as bo subsequently pioved himself 
true, and for the time he loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served. The Sultan’s singular tendency to re- 
sume Jdgh's and other governmental estates from the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap- 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person in open Darbar, 
from which a hastj^- and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him. In 96i a.h., so serious a rebellion was organised 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur- 
gents in person, when ho attacked and routed them near 
Chundr. Shortly after this, Ibrdhim Siir, ’Xdil’s cousin and 
brother-in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Dohli 
and Agrah, obliging ’Adil Shah to confine bimsolf to the 
eastern portions of his dominions. No sooner, however, had 
Ibrdhim seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up in the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of 8hir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
Shall, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibrahim, suc- 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately-acquired territories. In 
the mean time, Muhammad Khan Griina, governor of Bengal, 
disavowed allegiance to Muhammad *Adil, but was eventually 
vanquished and slain by Himu. Prior to this last action, 
Humayun, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Bchli, and thus, in acquiring Sikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham- 
mad ’AdiL Himu, hearing of the death of Humayun, which 
occurred about this time, and leaving his master in safety at 
Chundr, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Bchli, where he overcame Tirdi Bog, 
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tile Mugial governor. ITe next prepared for a marcli on 
Lalior, "but was mot on tlic plain of Paniput by Babram, tbe 
guardian of tbe young prince Akbar, and defeated and slain, 
after a display of considerable Taloiir ’Add Sbab continued 
to reign in bi.s eastern dominions till be was killed, in 964 
A.ii., in an encounter witb Babklur Sbab, a pretender to tbe 
tbrono of Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD AD]L. 

E^o 3(55 (pi V. fig 194). Silver Weight, 174 gis. Bare. 

A.u 961, 963. One specimen struck at Earnol.’^ 

Obverse — Sq^uare aiea, i! 

Square area, 1 1 \ aCLm dlrv AA<jsr-'* 

Sit Mahamad Sah. 

Margins illegible 

Ho 366 Copper Weight, 322 grs. Eaie 
A n 961, 962, 963, 964 
Obverse — AL* A't olxi. ilA 

22evene-—]'^ \ 

Eo. 367 Cojipcr. Similar coins stiiick at Gwalior 
A a. 961, 962, 963, 964. 


IBEAHIM HUE. 

Eo 368. Copper Damaged com Mr. Froelmg’s cabinet. 
Obverse — t •* — yLli.di y\ 

Reverse — >1 1 r 

- N'ain61 is a distuct N"W of Agiali, and m Akbai’s limo coinpusccl scieniceii. 
imhdls, Avith ail aiea of 20,80,046 hgJms The capital is situatf'd '> in lat 28"’ 6' 
E , long 75“ 52' E , 80 miles S W fioni the cit} of D( fah II is a place of roo- 
fcidciable antiquity, hut now gieatly leduccd in size.” Abhl Fazl mentions that 
this mchdl was celebiated foi its coppei mines, and minis weie cstahlished in 
Tanous localities for the immediate production of com — Airi-i-Akban, ii 48, and 
iii, 48 , Hamilton's Hindustin, i. 401 , and p 403 ante 
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STKiNDAU. 

Ko. 3G9 (pi. V. fig 197). Silver. Weight, 175 gis. Unique 

AIT Of"! 

(95m —Square area, ^dll cUjs'* Aiini All U 
Jieverse—^^r -f • 

Mai gins illegible. 

No 370. Copper. Weight, 35 gis. Eare A.ir. 962. 
Olverse—jS'J^ t:,i’'^2Lo 

^ILL, 

The subjoined com is somewhat out of place in tiio present 
series, which professes to limit itself to purely Pa than times , 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages of Shir Shah and the succeeding types 
accepted by Akbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 

jala:l shah of bencul. 

No. 371. Silver. Weight, 1 70 grs Unique, tr«i}pur, a n. 



AjJi % aJI S 

All J_4«^ 

Margin— 

L5^ jjlAc. jjUlc C-jlLii 


"ilAAa^AjSaU 
^ mft 



Square areas 
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AKBAE’S COIKAGE. 

T do not propose to inclnde m tlie pages of tlais work any 
extended noiice of tke coins of Akbar, but tlicre are many 
details in tbe practical working of bis mints, of wbicli we 
hairC an unusually full and ooniplcte record, under tbe band 
of bis minister, Abdl Fazl, that specially illustrate tbe 
antecedent developments of tbe coinages of Lis predeces- 
sors. His fiscal tbcories, wlictbcr in tbe elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or tbe subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
suob, may bo said essentially to belong to tbe prior period 
As bearing upon tbis transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present tbomselvcs— I. Tbe remodelled and re- 
constructed coinage itself, witb its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pro-cxistcnt subdivisions of tbe 
currency. II Tbe more general question of tbe relative 
values of tbe precious metals at tbe moment, wbicb forms 
a curious item in tlio oxcbaiiges of tbe Eastern world 
HI Tbe very complete sebeme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation as between tbe State and tbe bullion meicbant 
lY Tbe gcogvaiibical distribution of tbe piovincial minis, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient tiaditions of tbe land. 

I. (JOINS OEAKBAE. 

Gou) 

■Weight Yalx e 

Tolilis ilS.'slias KiiUs 

.101 9 7 = lOOL’al Jolaliiw w//;2rs at 10 

rupees eacb=: 1,000 ru- 
pees, or 40,000 ddms. 


Name 

1. Sihansah . . . 





■WjBICitT, 

Tolahs Ma'ihafc Katis. 


VaIjVV, 


2. Smaller variety of Ifo. 1 . 91 8 

8, Ma1i(t8 .If... 

4. Atmali 

5. Sinsat 

6. CMMrG6&lwli 3 0 
(« 6. square) 

7. Cliugiil 


^MlaU 12 

9, Aftili .... 12 


0=100 muka/s at 11 md- 
sJias of gold or 9 inpeos 
cac]i= 900 nipees or 
.36,000 (I'htis, 

= 1 of !N‘os. 1 or 2, a.s tlicir 
individual coutcuts may 
imlicaie 

= f ofWo. 1. 

= 4 of ^ 0 . 1 . Siulilar coins, 
offici-illy dccl.u'od of the 
lovrer values of -J, 
aiul of 1 ^ 0 . 1. 

51 = 30 rupees Stated in iho 
text to bo ,/,, of ’N'o. 1, 
but setnningl} ncaior tlio 
propoition of 

9 0 ~ 3 rotemJ (2^o. 10), 

at 9 rupees each = 27 
rupees llocoiih'd lu the 
official bumiD.ay as 
of jSTo 3, though In actual 
value more like the pre- 
vious fiactiou of . 

4| = 12 rupees. 

1^ = 10 rupees. The square L’al 
Jalali is stated to bo 
identical in weight and 
value (The standard 
equivalent of 100 iarm.) 
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Name “Weight. Yaeee 

Tolahs M5&liai3 Batis. 

9(j. Jjtl i’ii? JaUh 1 0 1£ = 400 dhm, or 10 rupees. 

(Old). The extra -weight beyond 

that allowed in the new 
com, l?o. 9, is probably 
due to the lower degree 
of fineness of the gold/ 
which was confessedly 
less pure, qiioadits. metal, 
than the new corns issued 
from Akbai’s better or- 
ganized mints 

IQ* Guthah 11 0 =9 rupees. Also known as 

the 01 dinary roMWflf muhar^ 
in value 360 dams * 

Most of those latter corns have mmor subdivisions of 4, j., .1, -j-V, .3?^. 

Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the ? miliar, ISTo 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15 5 x 11)=170'5 giains 
Among the rest, ho has ^Mihdh, No. ncecviir , 166^- grams. And 
theie are pieces, Nos occcxviri andncccxix, of 187 5 grains, and 
No Dcccxxvi of 188 0 grams, which are all veiy close upon the 
weight leciuiied for No 9. 


^ Calcutta text, p 27, Gladwin, 1 37, Blochmanii, p 32, There is some 
o'bscunty in this passage Gkd-vsin’s te-vt ga\c .1 weight of 1 0 13;^ My Dehli 
MSS all coneui in the figures 1 0 Ij, and aocoid with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text. Under these ciicumstanccs, the tiauslation of the context as “of 
the greatest degree of fineness,” or “ quite pure,” must bo modified to suit the 


facts. The onginal passage luns in Dehli MSS ~^T _j ^ 5 ^^^ 

j\^ (var, JUij 

* Also called under other forms, Mxhahi and IPuini. 
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Silver. 

(round)' = 11 mdsJm 4 tahs. 

4!Is^ JaldhJi (square) = 11 mdsAas 4:ratis. 

Subdivisions— Dari, 3 ; (Uiatn, i ; ^,1-b Pandu, 
(JUrtl J.sk, Uj Dasd, jU; K JCald, SliU, . 

The old Alcbar Sbahi round lupce was estimaietl at 39 dams. 
The above coins were the iodised lopiesentatives of 10 ddms.^ 

Copper. 

1*1 J Dam— 1 tokh 8 mdsJm 7 rafts, or about 323*0625 grains of 
copper (estimating the tak at 1*9375 grains). 
iXLiti.)! Adli6hh='h(ili a ddm. 

Pdttkh = a quarter of a ddm, 

= one-eighth of a ddm. 

The numismatic world in Europe was greatlj' excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian com of Eukra- 
tides (b.c. 185), in gold,^ of the unusual weight of 2503’5 

1 Inscription. Olvetse—^^sy Js- <d]l 
liei'erse — Date 

® To show how complctelj the dtm\w anderotood to form ihe unit or stmdard 
in all excluiiges, it may he noticed, in addition to Uie theoietical evidence quoted 
ahoTO, as to the adjustment of the coinage m the highei metals to the more eom- 
piehensive totals in cUtm, that, piactically, the rfffrfi was the readj money of piince 
and pea'iant Abdl Fazl relates that a h or of ddms was kept ready for gifts, etc , 
within the palace, “ every thousand of which is kept in hags ” Bernier raeutioiis 
the contiimation, even to Aiiiangzch’s tune, of the same custom of ha\ mg hags 
of 1000 ddms ready foi distribution. His words aie — “etlcui faitdonnei sur 
rheme un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient a envuon cmquante jfrancs” (u, p 65). 

3 This piece is highly finished in some of its aiUstic details, hut is ciude and 
impeifcct in other respects. The diiBculty of driving the high relief of the 
obverse die home is cuiiousl} illustrated by the palpable leapplication of that die, 
and a second resort to the hammer, hut, in the process, the reverse die, winch 
was less deep in its engraved suifaco, had been disregarded and shifted half way 
round, so that the second impression nearly ohlitcralcs the flist, but stiU the 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the previous impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in tlie Greek sclieme, a tioenty-stafer piece, 
or ^-V talent. Is is curious tkat tlie Greeks should so early 
have adapted themselves to Eastern notions of biilKon and 
ingots, although they reduced the crude lump of metal to 
the classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent mtroduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of xVkhar’s mints. There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utilitj?' ; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures,^ and the contmuity of their issue by succeeding 

medal pioscnted no paikeular noielty, sncli as should enhance its value to a numis- 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the hclniotcd head of the king and the 
Dio'cuii nritse weie snffioiently common The com is now in the Bibliothequo in 
Pans. SeeM Chaboulct,EovuoNumismatiqne, 1867, p 382, Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p. 220, Wilson’s Anana Anlui[ua, pi. in figs 1-3 , 
Piinsep’s Essajs, u 186, etc 

i JX^ 

Alirsr’ j ilfA Utiji 1 AyrA 

— Fciishtiih, Bonibaj Lithogiaphod Pei sian text, 1 p 617 
That lb to say— «. 10,00,00,000 ’Alai iiipoes (Nos 132-13 i, snpia) 

„ „ I 1,000,00,00,000. Special gold Muhais (oi square L’al 

JaliliB, No 9 of Akbai’s otm coins). 

„ „ t. 10 maits of uncoined gold 

„ „ <7 70 „ „ „ sihei 

„ „ e 60 „ „ „ copper 

„ „ /. 6,000,00,00,000 toZcff/?* (i' copper) 

Biiggs’s tianslation (ii p 281)iaries some of these items, foi instance, i is guen 
as ] i)or only, and is associated mth the 'J.ldi of the opening sentence. 

Ehcifi. Ehin’s enumeiation, in the Muntakhab al Lubhb, is as follows — 

^ ^ 

ISii ^ AjJ jA A*a3b U 
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kings, seems to indicate that they were cousisiently designed 
to serve for the purposes of larger payments, such as our 
civilized ago recognizes in one Immlred pound notes, etc. 
l^toreovcr, there was clearly a great temptation to tlio pro- 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior- 
age of 5^ per cent., or from £5 10s. to £27 10s., by each 
application of the royal dies. 

j iA«? jJj j t 

iijJ Ci-i.4-kJ5 lS^J^ j+lis- 

— Calcutta Pctsian text, 1 p 243. The punted Peisiau t»xt hs olscmc. The MS 
of Iho Poyul As Soc , No. 77, xcvui , slighlly improves the run of tho sonienoo. 
a No doiinite hpeciflcation is given, except the genei.il leferonoe to Gold 
Miihais of ihee varying btandaids ^8, 9, 10, ^Lhai’s senes.' vhosc 
ivoights are oiioncotuslv gnen as 11, 3 3, .and 1 1 maiJiM), and .m allusion 
to the massive gold pieces of 100 toMii, and tqivauh to oOO iolaM, 
b. 10,00,00,000 lupecs. 
c 272 hums ciude gold 
d 370 „ „ silver 

g 1 man of selected jewels, valued .at 3,00,00,000 mpees, 

E. Ilawlans also spc.ilcb of 20,000 gold piocps, oi 1,000 lupucs e ich, and 50,000 
silver pieces of “ Selim Slui of 100 Toles a piece,” as existing m Jahingit's 
treasiuy — Piireli.'u. i 217 

a The’c is a gilt copper cast of a Gold Muhar of Sh&h Jeliin, tiated Shah- 
jahlnibid, 3064 a ii , in the A-iatic Society’s Collection at the India Jfustum, 
measuring 5^ inches in diameter, and weighing m its leprescntativc metal 2 lbs. 
1 oz 7 dr The ongmal gold nied.il itself is fully dcsuibed bj Eichaidion, in his 
Peisian Uictionaiy (edition 1829, p 840), where ifc is staled to ha\c weighed 
“ above 70 ounces,” being 4 inches in diameter, and “ 1 lines in tluckne&s ” In 
its legend it piiiports ro lepiobent a piece of 200 mulm s — 5. Thme is a bih ei medal 
at Dresden of Auiangzuh, minted at Shdhjahinhhdd in tho tenth year of his 
leign, 4‘4 inches in diameter, which weighs 5 Saxon lbs =^5 1515 lhf>. English 
“Kchr,” “Aurenkseb,” Lipsim, 1725. Sec also Maisdcn, pp. 643 
The Peisian monarchs also issued large pieces m silvoi, ¥ar»dcii, No dlvt., 
p. 46G, ghes a coin of Ilusam Shih (a.h 1121) weighing 4 983 grains, and 
Prmsep has desenbed a piece of the same monarch (4.n. 1118) weighing 844 3 
grams.— Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p 416. 
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II. From tills summary of the minted coins of Akhar, as 
distinguished fiom the fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
V'hioh have needlcs&lj' puzzled modern commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gfdd and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the piactical mechanical department of tlie 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in oificial language 
as the accepted rate of exchange. 

Abul Fazl’s copious find somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leading results as follows . — 

ITo. 1. The ma&sivc piece, the Sihansah, of the above table, in value 
100 L’al Jalahs, gives a return of weight in gold of tolahs 101, 
m&slias 9, ratis 7 = 1000 rupees; 18328;: 172,500 

(172 5xl00xl0):i::94118. 

!No. 2. The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muhars, pro- 
duces a sirailai result "Weight m gold, tolahs 91, mdshas 8 
=900 fizJt^srmpees; 16500; :155250 (172 5x100x9):! 
;:9 409 

Ho. 6. Weight in gold, iolahs 3, mdshas 0, tatts 5^=30 rupees of 
1 14 mdshas each : 549 84 ;; 1 72 5 x 30 (6 1 75 0) : 1 ;; 9 41 18. 

Ho. 7 Weight in gold, tolah 2, mdshas 9=27 lupees : 495 ; ; 172 5 x 
27 (4657-5) :l::9 409. 

Ho. 8 Weight in gold, tolah 1, mdshas 2, ratis 4^~12 rupees: 
218 90;;172 5x12 (2070 0):1;;9 4563. 

Ho 9. Weight in gold, mdshas 12, ratis 1,5=10 rupees; 183*28; ; 
172 5x10 (1725 0):1;:9‘4118. 

Ho. 10. ’Adi Gutkah, or Hound JIuhar, also called Mihrabi Weight 
in gold, 11 mds^as=9 lupces: 165;; 172*5x9 (1552 5); 1 
;: 9-40909. 
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These estimates are made upon the bases of the ordinary 
to/n/i of 180 grains, the mds/ia of 15 grains, and the ra^i of 
1'875 grains. The question of con’e&ponding Talues in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result.^ 

^ I gave more prominenco to tic above cileiilahons, and even tested anew my 
eailim returns by the independent totalb affmded by tbo laiger sums oiiginally 
omitted, because the obvious lesult of gold being to silver as one to 9*4, had been 
called m question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr Shekleton), who, 
however, while unable eithei to correct my data, oi to produce any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventuicd to affirm that “ 9 4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could leallj base existed” (Jour. x\s, Soc. 
Bengal, 1864, p 517) Nereithcless, here is a senes of compaidtive weights and 
values, liumshed hj the highest aulhoiitj of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the ffist place of decimals Mj oiigmal estimates 
wore sketched and published at Dehli, m 1851, where I had access to the best 
hiss , to the most compichonsive lange of antiquanaii iclics, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. When repiiiiting Prinsep’s 
“Useful Tables,” X had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
foitilj them, had it been needed, bj the pieciselv analogous le^ults obtained hj 
Colonel W. Andcibon, who had tiicd Ahdl Fazl’s flgnies, fiom MRS ]miP and 
simple, without any distuibmg difficulty about coins (Piuisep’s Useful Tables, 
London edition, lol ii p 32) But il there wcie the faintest leason foi doubt* 
lug so model ate a rate as one to 9*4, the whole discussion might he sot at rest by 
Ahul Fa/i’s own statement as tiauslated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a vciy clahoiato lovicw of the pioflt and loss of rcfiuing gold, for 
the purpose of coinage ho concludes, and the piocess “ leaves a remainder of about 
one-half a, tolah of gold, the value of which is four lupees” (i. p 44) 

Eichaid Ilawkins, who was at Agiah m a.i) 1609-11, duimg the reign of 
Jalffingh, has left a notice of ceifcam accumulated ticasiues of that pimco which 
he wms pciimtted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, “In prinus, of 
Seiaffins Echeii, which he ton riipias apiece ” To this passage is added, ni a 
maigmal note, that “ a lolo is a lupia challany [cuneut] of silvei, and ten of 
these tolus are of the -value of one of gold.” (Pprehas i 217 ) This evidence might 
at fust sight seem to militate against the conclusion am ved at from the oflicml ic- 
turns above summarized, hut tbe value of gold w as clearly on the rise, and one of the 
aims of Akhai'b legislation on raetdllio exchanges, which had ncccssanlj been dis- 
turbed by piogiossnc modifications m the relative -values of the piecious metals, 
was manifestly to sccuie an authontative cwm leckoning by tons andhundieds. 
The old round muhar (No 10 of the above list) represented tbe inoonvement sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 ddins By raising tbe weight of the piece to the higher total 
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III. The next section of Akbar^s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and -well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into com; and the Oriental craving after small pro> 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 

given unclei No. 9, tlic gold xUhi was made etpualent to ten rupees, oi in fiscal 
rcokoniiig to 400 dam&. Sxmilaily, in the case of the silvei com, the old lupee 
passed for 39 daxm , in the novr currency, a 'taluc of 40 datnh was seouied, not by 
an increase of weight, hut b) the declared and doubtlessl) achieved higher standard 
ot the metal cmplojed, aided hythe advantage that contcmpoiary mintages so 
readily seemed in India 

The question of the lelatiie values of gold and silvei formed the subject of dis- 
cussxon at a subsequent meetmg of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th Dcoomher, 
1866), when Colonel Lees stated Ins objections to some of my inferences. As 1 
understand, he fieely admits the coirectncss of the figiues gnen above to establish 
the rate of one to 9 4 , hut he is disposed to distiust “ calculations based upon 
mint regulations, duiing a period when the principle of a standard was but im- 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon a unit of mcasuie not accuiately 
ascertained " I tiust that the moie ample details furnished in this lolumo will 
satistj him that the Dehb mint antliorxlies had arrived at very distinct notions of 
the coiupaiatne values of the piceious metals, and had elaboiated the details 
of exchanges with vciy considerable success, when the singulai complications of 
pievious cmiencies had to be taken into account I have ahead} seen and cor- 
rected the CHOI of m} liist mteipiotation of Ibn Batutah’s text, and as regards 
Gladum’s tianslalion of the passage abore quoted, “which leaies a lemaindoi,” 
etc , I have not the slightest wish to uphold it in the face of a laoio full and 
rigorous inteipietation of the special text, but oidinanly, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as the A'iii-i Akbaii, aiuves at a pretty 
fail conception of the meaning of his author! I myself had no leseive in cor- 
leoting Gladwin’s figures, but in his simple rejnoduction of Indian phiases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a ciitical le-examination of 
his Persian version The argument about the half Ulah, howeier, is as uniin- 
portant at the present moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
value of whose statements on the subject of local money has altogether been 
Bupeiseded by the more exact details contributed by the MasSlik ul Ahsar, pp. 
238, awjj? d I see that Sir T Roe, incidentally speaking of tho weight of J ahangli, 
specifies it as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterlmg. 
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sliould benefii for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by moi- 
ebaut's m tuuc-nt 
coin, for crude 
metal. 

Total Mmt i etma aflei 
lefinmif 

Merth mt«.’ j ptm n, witb 
liartioual piuhts 

1 

jState seigmoiago 

100 Lai jadi 

Gold Muhais 

Muheu i Rs l)5uifi JllaK 

'a 10,5 39 25 O' 

M li D J 

100 12 37 31 

11 b DJI 

5 12 3l 0 

950 Rupees 
(crude met.il 
test) . ... 

&. 1006 27 20 

953 21 lOal 

50 13 0 

950 Rupees 
(old coin test) 

e. 1015 20 0 

954 29 0 

50 21 0 

1044 (the 

cost of one 
7nav of cop- 

d. 1170 0 

1062 1(»1 

58 20 


Mint charges — u. Ks. 7 26 20-i ; b. Us 2.33 2; <?. "Rs. 10.12 14|-, 
Es 1 8 18. 

Di. "H Bloclimann (pp. 37, 38) notices some minor oriors in the 
simple addition of the scveial items, . . and there are obvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Crlad-win’s 
figures are also more or less uncertain (i. 45). 


IV Akbar’s Mikts. 


Attoh. 

Ajmir, 

Ahmadahad.* f 

(Gujarat). 


hjt\ Agrah.* i* 
jji\ Alwar. 
jjwbliJh Jlahdbas.t 
Oude, 


^ In cases wbeie tlie gold employed belongs to the State, an extra deduction is 
made tor the interest the meichaul would otheiwise have had to pay, to the 
amount of rupees 6.37J (G-ladmu, 6.10.12^). 
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Akbak’s Mints — contxnueL 


Badaon, 

Benares. 

AllfiJ Bengal. ft 

J>^ Bhaltar. 

Pat tan. 
Patnah.t 
Bliirah. 
TAndah.t 
ybJAlU- Jalandhar. 
Jaunpur. 

j\<zo- Hissar Pirdzah. 
Bahli.t 

j Banthambhor. 
Sdrangpdr. 

Sirhind. 

(yar. 


Samhlial. 

Surat.t 

Saharanpur. 

Sialkot. 

J 

^ yJs Kananj. 

Kabul.*' t 

Kalpi. 
Kashmir.t 
jyK Kalanur. 
Gwalior. 
Gorakhpur. 
Labor .t 
Lakhnau. 
^!U Mathura, 
Multan.t 

Mandu, 

Nagor. 

Haidwar 


Those mints matked ^ were alone permitted to com gold. The 
issue of silrcr money was restricted to the cities marked with ], and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper 


In order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and the purchasing power of the income of the State, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the prices of pro- 
visions at the period. The following Table will give some 
idea of the extraordinary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently liigli for tlie discrimmatecl articles of 
luxury. 

AvEEiRE Peioes oe Peovisioxs IK Aebae’s IIeigk.’^ 

Wheat, 12 dam per man of 55 407,857 lbs. aroiidapois 

„ Plour, accoiding to fineness, from 22 to 15 dams. 

Barley, 8 dams per man (ground barley, 11 dams). 

Eice, and , vaiieties, according to qualities, ranging from 
the extremes of 110 to 20 dams per man. 


Pulse, (Fliasmlm immgo) . 

. . . 18 dams per 

man. 

Mash, (Flmeohs radiatus) . 

... 16 „ 

u 

ITakhdd, aneiinnmj . 

. . . 16J^ „ 


f Flmeohs aconitifohusj . 

... 12 „ 


Hvmks, ( Holms SO) ghimj . . 

... 10 „ 


White Sugar, JJm . , 

. . .128 „ 

» 

Brown ,, • • 

... 56 „ 


Ghf (claiified butter) l^J . . 

. . .105 „ 


Sesamum Oil, J-u • • 

... 80 „ 


Salt, tlCfj . . 

... 16 „ 


Sheep from 6^ to rupees each. 

Mutton, 65 dams per 

man. 


Goats’ flesh, 54 ddtns per man. 


The official man of Alvbai*’s reign is defined as 40 sirs, each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for tho man of 388,276 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

1 GMwm, 1 p 8o, BloAmann, p. 62; Calcutta Persian te^t, p CO Abjil 
Fazl remaiks-~“ Tho prices, of couise, vary, as on marches, or during the rainy 
season, and for other reasons, but I shall give here the average prices.” 
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weight avoirdupois.^ So that, at the rate of 12 dams for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2s. per rupee, the quarter 
of corn would only cost about Firuz Shah’s price cur- 

rent fp. 283), reckoned in jitah, would give an almost iden- 
tical result, i.e. 8 jifah, or 3d in English money, for the then 
man of wdicat, estimated at 28 lbs. ; and ’Ala-ud-din’s earlier 
(a.i) 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or- 
dinary current prices would diifer only to the almost im- 
perccjitiblo extent of half a jitai — or 7^ jilnls per man, of 
28 lbs (p. 160). 

CoMPiEiTivn Cost or Laisotir. 

Bricklayers . . 7 ddm to 4 dams per day (or 4-^d. to 2^j^d ). 

Carpenteis . 7 „ 2 „ ,, 

Bildais® . . . . „ 8 „ „ 

Ordinary labourers 2 „ ,, (or ) 

l^IatfMockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archers . . . . . 2] rupees „ 


^ Tlio jflgiirp'i arc a? follows 328 5625 groins (tte (-U,/2)x30xt0 =388,276 0 
The Engli&Ii lulf-IiundiLdimglil, 6611)S avoiulnpois, is 392,000 giains Then 
21 pencp-r- 10=2 4. f.utlimg^, oi 12 ddrn^t 2 pence As legaids the 
the sum urns, 24 penei 61 =1 5 faithmg, oi 1 5 x S = 1 2 fadhings, oi 3 pence 
Colonel AnilciiOtts uideprndcnt bat somo'i.h.it ■vaano esumalc of Ahhai's t/tnn 
was 368,880 0 gioins — ^I’linscp, Useful Tables, p 22 It has been so Cu 
deinonstiaffd, at p 16], that the man of ’A15-nd-din’s tune (vd. 1295-1315) 
ranged at something o\ei 28 lbs a’voiidupois , and 1 shonid have hien gieatly 
incimed to distrust the extraoidiuaiy weight now assigned to Akh.ir’s man, 
were it not that Ah6l Pazl expiossly mentions (p 100) that ‘‘foimcrly” 
the si/ consisted of 18 dams in some paits of Iliucliistrin, of 22 duins in other 
divisions of the country, and of 28 da/us on the accession of Akhai, who himself 
raised it to 30 dams Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the ddiit itself 
was also largely mcicased fiom its ancient limit in Slur Shtih’s leign Under 
these circumstances, oh]eclxon can scmcoly he taken to the total now produced 
from the figured data and extant coins of the peuod, which, strange to say, 
closely accords with. E Hawkins’s rough definition of Jahtingii’s man as 55 lbs 
weight ’’—Purclias 1 218 

® One who works with a bil or 547, “ a pickaxe.” A navvy 
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AKBAK’S UEYEKTJES 

I liavG Bad occasion to advert incidentally to tlie revenues 
of India during AkLar’s reign, in connexion with tLe State 
resources of liis predecessors. As much obscurity lias pre- 
vailed vith regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
oven where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate aKSSooiation with Akbar’s monetary system, 
in order fo exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im- 
posed upon the dominions of that groat monaicli, at the 
period. 

It must be promised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each piovmco had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantiy, specified in full 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payinonis entered in the dmsiouul accounts; so that 
the country had to support a very large, though pro- 
hahly inoffcctne, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities. The number of men mustered in this Zamindari 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub-clivision was hound to maintain No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who arc 
styled Bumiy “Landwehr,” in contradistinction to the 
bettor organiijcd Eoyal army. If we estimate the cost to 
the country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of moro than 
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ten millions of pounds, wMcli as a purely speculative estimate 

might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the curient 
income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Balh^hi, or military accountant, 
practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujarat. 

Speaking of the country of Hindustan, he proceeds--^ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhshdn, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to oast, is 1G80 legal los. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of 
Sdrat and Gujardt, is 800 Ub Ildhi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kumdon to the holders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Ildhi los. ... At the 
present time, namely, a h 1002, Hiiidustdn contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 fanlulisB ^ The authoi 
adds, that as there is no loom for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical older on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have lulfilled. 

Abul Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s icvenucs are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all otlior deficiencies, to a total 
oi five arhs,^ sixty-seieu 7:ro)s, suty-thvee his, 83 thousand and 
383 dams, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 

^ See p 38Sf»'f£, Elliot’s Index p. 204, Morley’s Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS., p, G1 , Steivait’s Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan s Libraij, 

p 11 

» The A)h is 100 millions, oi 100 ^) 0 >s, the l)o, is 100 luls, 

and the la]., 100 thousand. 
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for bmissions in sucli imjjerfect documents,^ from tlie specu- 
lative correction of su arhs, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Ahul TazTs want of faith, even if any motivo 
could he imagined for sucli a tendency; but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ain-i Akhari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been eoini)]lcd from tlie 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated returns but im- 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day.^ 


I. 

AllahaKul 

21,21,27,119 cMms. 

II 

Agrah 

'51,62,50,301 „ 

III. 

Oude 

20,17,58,172 „ 

IV. 

Ajmii 

*28,61,37,9(58 „ 

V. 

Alimadabad (Gnjaiat) 

43,68,02,301 „ 


„ ,, Port duos 

1,62,628 „ 

VI 

Bihar 

22,19,19,401 „ 

VIT. 

Bengal 

59,84,59,319 „ 

Yin 

Behh 

60,16,15,555 „ 


^ The majority of these taLsha jam’ a statements, refer to the tilteeiith year of 
the ami probnhly inchoato a much lower leiennc than the improved man- 
agement of the succcednig twentj-fivo years seemed foi the State The nieor- 
poiation, howeiei, of the u'tiuiis. of the -am subah pkmiy demonstrates the 
system of later additions to ths' original text. 

* Akhar claims to have abolished numerous vexatious taxes, nhich it is adraittod 
“ used to equal the quit-ient of Hindustin” (Gladwin, i JJo9) A full enumera- 
tion of these Ge‘-ses is given in the Ain-i Akban, and among oilier State demands 
thus ahamloncd figuies tlie especially Muhammadan Jiziah, or Poll-tax (sec note 5, 
p. 272 levied upon uiiheheveis This, in effect, constituted a lough species 
of income-Tax, being giadiiated aecoiding to the mean" of the diffeient clasbes of 
the Tluidu comnmiuty. It may he said to liave been iniidious, in the one sense ; 
but it was simple, easily collected, end had none of the odious inquisitoiial 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax "We find the Jiziah, howevei, iii restored 
vigour during siiceccduig leigns 

® Gladwin has Irors 

^ This total IS obtained fiom the Sirkor details. Gladwin’s test, p 105, has 
only 2,28,41,607 dams 


28 
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IX. XabuP I 
X. Lalior 
XI. Stltiltaii 
XII. Malwali 


Simple dams 

Convertedmoney; omit- 
ting paj raents m kind 


27,27,17,786 dams 
\ 5,01,23,200 „ 

55,94,58,423 „ 

2 38,40,30,589 „ 

24,06,95,052 „ 


4,61,25,57,820 old siilah 


XIII Beiai" (from tke ifils'imjmda) 
XIY. Kliaudds* ... 

XY. Alimadnagax (not cnteicd). 

Tatah 


69,50,44,682 dams 
30,25,29,488 „ 

6,62,51,393 „ 


1,06,38,25,563 nc-^ s-khah 

Grand total 5.67,63,88,080 attho 

rate of 20 doiiUe dams per iupee= 
Es 28,38,19,169, oi £28,381,916 


1 Otlieriv-ise (k'^iffnatcd as ‘‘ Sdliali Jxashmn” (n p 152), » K.'ibul, cited as Ike 

modem capital” (p 109), mbordinated eiiuallj as. « 8irkdi KalraV’ 

tmal Mm»i jam'o, p 107, clcvattd to llie i.iiik of “Sfihali Kabul XJndei 

Sukir Kandabii (p 190), tbcrc i. a full defimtion of the relative lalues of the 

coins, 111 ivbKbtboeonipnatne estimates aie fiamed, mz , 18 Ow.aw, 

„ iimrifp— SOO A Mfi it. .ittncbed to tbo eiTect uiat tho 


mftli hi!) 


tiMun of Kliolisful IS 30 lupccs, and that of Tuik 40 iiipees 
2 Tlie YiiU.ni u-tnin, in tbe piolimiuiij statomont, is 15,14,03,619. both in 
the 0.aleutta icuscd Ic^t and in aiidnin’s old tiaiislalioii The above liguics 
exhibit the combined InUunjmi'a oi detail appoihonmcnt of the icvenuc ol tbo 

soveialdistriefs included 111 the Sdbah, cnteitd iii theuoikingoi admimotuiiive 


^ This return IS taken fiom the detailed statemonis, pp 61-68 Ihc icliuns 
aie clcaily impeifect, and tilled up u ilh fanciful figiucs m the lovi or totals, a fact 
which contia-ts m a maikod mauuci vntli the pi eeisioii obsen ed lu tbe miiioi figurcb 
of the icTcnucb of the more definitely settled provinces The total lin c obtained, 
bowever, does not difler veiy mateiially fioni the suinniarj of local tonkahs (iuoted 
below from another part of the Mork, though it seems, to indioato a latei mani- 
pulation and elaboiation of accounts “This mhoh (13ci5i) contains 13 
divided into 142 pcigumahs. The tanlah of this countn is equal to tight of 
those of Dohh Oiiginally the amount of levcmic iv as 3) / 1 m ? of tauLaks or 66 
hors of dams, . . . during the government of Sultan Mill id the amount rose to 
64,26,03,272 dams Am-i Akhan, G-ladwm, n p 74 
* The iiilroductoiy summarj'’ of the Subah of Khaudes (p 06) estimates the 
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*I have j)lacccl the subjoined estimates of tlio Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtnjiosilion 
■with a view to availing myself of the opportunity of explain- 
ing the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opening totals, and of tracing, in as much consoeutivo order 
as the materials admit of, tlio varying phases of the national 
progress. 

SUvoi Tintalis {or Unpe.e'-) £ etciliiiB ;t 2 . pm Ruorf' 

Ffriix Shall, a.d. 1351-1088 6,08,50,000 6,085,000 (p 272). 

Btbai, A u 1526-1500 2,60.00,000. 2,600,000 (p 088) 

Akbar, AD 1593 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p 388) 

Akbar, «Ai5»««it(5dlatei returns 33,14,87,772 33,118,777 (p, 389) 

AuiangAeb, AD 1G97 38,71,91,000. 38,719,400 (1)390) 

Tho loading item of the relatively largo incomo of Firu.^ 
Sh^h, with Ins avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu- 
rally seem to conflict with tho reduced total confessed to bj’’ 
Bdbar, who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri- 
tory ; hut these difficulties are susceptible of voiy simple 
explanation. Tn FirtiTi Bhah’s time the count ly was posi- 
tivelj’' full to ovei’llowing of tho precious metals, whicdi had 
been uniformly attracted towards tbe capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed facility wifli wliich 
millions might ho accumulated by officials of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with matc- 

leTcnue at 12,64,7C2 Beiaii tanlaht, at 24 duMs the tanhihy that I'l io siy, at 
3,03,51,288 but the clibtnbution list at p 60, 2nd pail, laitcs Ibe burn total 

to 1,26.47,062 lankah',, oi 30,25,29,188 ddmi- Tlieie is elcatly an eiioi of li(,uics 
m the fiisbt quotation, 'sbitb tin* detailed totals of tbe 32 penjiihiwhs la tliein- 
sclves suffice to pio-ve, as they mount up ui simple addition to the stdl laigei sum. 
of 1,65,46,863 tanLahs 
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rial wealth, and was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized ewery fraction that the State could claim. 

Far different wore the circumstances which Babar’s limited 
tonuie of his straggling conquests presented. Tinmr had 
etiectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed — what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed , and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo- 
veiished to desolation; so that when the prestige of Behli 
ro-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to tho local copper mines for a new cuirency (p. 363) ; and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some- 
thing like silver to the copper basis, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the theory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindustan under Tbrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
verv prosperity of tho people reduced, pcu'i pcissM, the income 
of the long which was derived directly from the produce of 
the hind, his duos being piimaiily paj^ablc in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal pioportioud And thus it came about that 

^ It "was 'wilh a view lo lemidj tliis state of things thai Ahhar mtroduoed liis 
te» jears’ lettlemcnt, the germ of that pcinicioxis measuie, Loid Cornwallis s 
Peipctual Settlement Akhai’s intentions wcie eqnitahle, and the pact as hc- 
twcon king and subjects left little lo be objected to , hut the umloinnty it was 
desued to promote was dependent upon highei powers, and the Indian climate 
could not be made a paity to the tieaty Iloncc, m bad seasons, the arrange- 
ment worked harshly against the poorer cultivatois, and threw them more and 
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wlien Babar examined tbe accnmnlatcci treasures of tbe liousc 
of Lodi, at Agrah, lie found but little beyond the current 
copper coinage leavened with a small modicum of silver 

The statistical returns of Bilbar^s time tv ere clearly based 
upon the old rent-rolls of that nnacknoTviedged originator of 
all later Indian rovcniie systems, fciikandar bin Iliihidl. A 
single subdued confession in Bahar’s table ^ suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the official metliod of 
reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which, nimiismaiically 
speaking, must have boon almost the only coins available at 
the period, the prolific issue of which may bo tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and the complete- 
ness of the series of dates spreading over 20 continuous 
years of Sikandar’s reign, already cited at ])age 3G6. 

The rest of these comparative returns may bo dismissed 
with biief notice The statement of Ni^jam-iid-din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abhar’s revenues in a.d. 1593. The I’cception 
of the speculative return for the later period of his loign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectiilcation of j^bill Fail’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
dams, in which the totals arc framed, were double and not 
single dams. For this correction I have no specific authority 
bejrond the coincidence of Nizam-ud-dm’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
the consistency with which the aggregate sum produced 

more into tlic hands of usiueis, whose lawful Oriental rate of inteiest was enough 
to crush far moie thrifty enUnators than the ordmaiy Indian Baitjiit. The ten 
yoais’ settlement itself was based upon the average returns of the ton piccoding 
hai vests, ftom the fifteenth to the twentj -fourth year (inclusive) of Ahbar’s leign. 
— Gladwm, i, p. 366. 

1 No 5, “Mcwfit, not included in Sikandar’s revenue roll” (p 390). 
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accords witli tlie onliauced rcvonue of the kingdom under 
Aurangzeb. 

Here T lake leave of this branch of my leading subject, 
which if it fads to seciiie the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities. 
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As tlio subject of liuhan fiiianoc is just now uttuidmg tbe salons 
atlontion of tlic En^li*.!! public, J luvo tliouglit it acl-visable to lo- 
produco in full Uic mibimdtion bummaii/cd at pp icgaiding 

tbo le^'emiob of Akbar and Aurangzdb; and, fiutbor, to lest lay 
own doductions by somo now data, wbicli I liaio obtained sinco the 
previous pages wore set up by the pimtcu 
The gencial list of addenda xnoludes the following : — 

I. A brief but cuiious passage from J)o Loot," wliicli furnishes a 
fresh and ludepondout test of the values of the vanoub cunonoics in 
wliich the levenno ictums of Akbar were fiamed 
II The Buininanzed lotum of Shah Jahan’s rovennea, for his 
twentieth ycai, from the '‘Bad^huh JSYimah” of ’Abd al Hanu'd, 
Luhon, a eontomporary stutemeut, which was adopted in all its 
integrity liy another hving witness, A'shna Inayat Khan, in liis 
Shah Jdhdii Minah, and finally incoiporated in Khafi Klian’s ivoik 
on the lustoiy of the house of Timur 
ITT The original text in eaienso of Cati’onY coniprohonsive 
account of the land lerenues of Aurangneb, including liis speci- 
fication of other fiscal demands, raibing the average burthen 

1 De Impeno Magm Mogolis, sue India Tera, Joannes de Laefc Lugdurn 
Batavorum, ci. officma EUevinana, 1631. Tho section of th.c work i'lora which 
the extiact, now reprinted, is taken constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Indian hibtoij, denied fioni eoiiterapoi<iiy national and other testi- 
mony, andtianslatcd into Latin fiom the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to A.D, 1628. 
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upon tlie country at large, to a second moiety or full equivalent 
of the sum oMamed from the ordinary land- lax ^ 

IT The statistics furnished hy the tiaveller Bornici, which, 
though loss full and complete than the associate icturn, aie of 
eonsiderahle value, as hcing cleaily denvod fiom mdej)cndent 
sources, and as confiiming or collecting, as the case may he, the 
parallel fignres preserved by Cation 

The hist statistical letuin hereunto ap])eudedis contiibutcd by 
De Laet from immediately contcmpoi ancons infoimation, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akhar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of Ins fathei’s accumulated trea- 
sures and current leut-roll. The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice,® fimushos a soveie critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arnved at fiom other 
souices : curiously enough, it confirms m the most definite manner 
my determination of the mtnnsic value of the Sikaudan Tankah 
(pp 369, 384, 388), and upholds, what 1 felt at the moment to 
he almost a iour de force, m the suggested substitution of sit 
for three in the “hundred milhons” of Akhar’s revenue entered 
m the coiiupt Persian text of Ahiil Pazl (pp 388??, 437), but, 
on the other hand, the context of Ihe Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in suhslitiitmg double foi single 
dams m the reduction of the given total into othei cunencics 
There need be no reserve m confessing that gU commentators 
upon the revenue returns of the Ain-i-Akhan have hitherto 

^ Catron, Tlistoue de rEmpirc Mogol. Paris, 1715 

® My attention ivas firsi; attracted to this cuxious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Eenew (October, 1870, January, 1871), on the 
Topography of the Mogul Empire,” by Mr E Lethbridge, winch tiaoes, with 
equal patience and abihty, the geographical details turmshed by the opening 
chapter entitled “Indise give Imperil Magni Mogolis Topographica Descriptio.” 
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concnnccr in accepting tlio dam as part of a rupee; it is so 
defined in immistakcilfie terms in llie tafilo of coins (pp. 360 n, 
421), but, suigiilaily cnotigli, tTiere is no such paiallci declara- 
tion of its value wlicii it is cntcied iindei iho generic name m 
the section of the work devoted to the revenue details. "W e have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal coin of a 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up in practice of two half pieces (pp. 361-2). So 
that if the archaic Kanha was so far a money of account as to he 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Buldoll in like maiim'r 
remanu'd an nneomed penny pajahlo hy two half-pema, we may 
readily admit tlioir successor the dam to a similar thooietical and 
practical condition 

If we look to the origin of Akhar’s levenuc tables, there is iniieli 
to support the view that the old Sikandari or doiible dim continued 
to hold its place in the State lodgeis AkbeW, followmg Eabar’s 
example, cle.iily took over Sikandai’s original field mcasuiements, 
even to tlie iircpresbiblo tmit of Ins yaidmeasiuc (p 373) 'Wo 
have no knowledge of the precise cniiencyin which Shi'r Shah’s 
accounts weie kept, hut to judge hy the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar’s system, there was prohahly no needless inter- 
ference wuth established money values. In rcgai'd to Do Laot’s 
definitions, in as far as they confiici with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which he obtained his alternative totals 
was the application of the com values entered m other sections of 
his work,® to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 dims fiumshcd to 

^ Mjsdf among the number Erbkinevras the first to propose, with much 
hesitation, the possibility of the alternative I now contend for. ^ 

2 Especially from a notice on Akhar’s treasures, p. U3, which, however, does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject. 1 may add, m connexion with 
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him by bis informants This is the process, as lye haye already 
seen, adopted by our own commentatois, and in no way renders it 
obligatory upon us to accept any thnig but the leading figiues pure 
and simple; to test, therefoie, the consistency of the losults he 
ainycs at, we must compaic pnor and subscciucnt statistics 

The tine amount of BAbai’s reyenue is now completely demon- 
stjated and e.tabh-,hed by the new definition of the -Tanga” as 
of a rupee The gtadiul incicmcnt upon Akbar’s eaily return ot 
the thuty.ninth yeai (im , £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
poiiods, and to £34,900,000 in the fifty-first yoai, is consistent m 
the seyeral gradational sums, and leads naturaHy up to Aurangz6b’s 
improyed reyenucs of £38,719,400d The (luestion wo haye now 
to decide IS, can the second and tim’d of those totals be leduced 
with any seeming leason to one half, or the sums lepiesentecl by 
a computation of the origmal totals at ^ of a rupee ? 

If Nizam-ud-din’s total of £32,000,000, expressed in now 
positiycly aseeitained yalucs, refers to Akbai’s laud reyenue alone 
(in 1593 A n ), as it would seem to do, and Auiangzeb’s un(iUGstioneil 
modem oimcncy (oi lupee) income of £38,719,400 repiesents the 
paraUel incicase m the chaige upon the land incident to the en- 
hanced wealth of the countiy and iiregulaily extended boundaries, 
the leduction of Akbai’s 6,98,00,00,000 dd7>is, the sum returned 
for Au. 1605, into £17,450,000, seems to he altogether inad- 
missible. It m true that Akhar pinfesses to ha^e abandoned taxes 
in amount “equal to the quit-ient of Hiuddstan” (p 432), hut 
that rent-charge thioughout lemaincd unaffected, these cesses weic 

tbe notes at pp. 422, 433, ante, that De Lact’s grand totnl of tlie contents of 
Akbar’s treasiue chambei, leduced into lupees, is defined at 19,83,40,G66|, or 
£19,834,666. 

i I accept Catron's total, though his detailed sums do not quite accord with 
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confessedly ontsido the fixed state demand on tijc I.md. And 
Aurangzeb in Ins turn realized fi.om similar sonrccs, accoidlng to 
Cation, a sum 'vylucli in like manner donbk'd tlie normal (land) 
revenue of tlio empiio A still moie apjuoxiuiate tost of coiiii)ara> 
tive values is fiunislied by tke computed levcmics of an inter- 
mediate period, undei fcsliali Jakan, in 1G48 a d , wlicn ike aeeouula 
were stiU kept in the conieniioual dams Tkeso aie stated by ’Abd 
al Hamid to kai; c amounted in all to ike sum of 8,80,00,00,000 dams. 


I need not repeat tkc aiguments akeady advanced in l!^^o^r of 


tko lufeiencc that Ikcse 

^vo^c 

daul/k d('ms, kut tkc question may k<‘ 

the aggiegato fmmshod m liisi text 
leference. 

I have tabulated the.so returns for f.icilxtj' of 

1 

Dchlx 

... 


. . . 

, 1,25,50,060 nipces 

2. 

Aguih . 


. 


2,22,03.550 „ 

8 

Ltihor 




. 2,33,05,000 „ 

4. 

Ajrair ... ... 




2,19,00,002 „ 

6 

Gujarht 

. 

... . 


2,33,95,000 „ 

6 

IMtilwab. 




99,00,250 „ 

7 

Bihfir ... . 

... 



1,21,50,000 „ 

8. 

Malthu . 




50,25,000 

9 

■Kabul . ... 




32,07.250 „ 

10 

Tata 




60,02,000 „ 

11 

Bakar . . 




21,00,000 „ 

12 

Uxccha 




67,07,500 „ 

13 

Kashmxx 




35,05,000 „ 

14 

Allaliabkd . 




77,38,000 „ 

15. 

Dakhan 



. ... 

1,62,04,750 „ 

16. 

Berdx 




1,68,07,500 „ 

17 

Kandes 




1,11,05,000 „ 

18 

Baglaiia 




08,85,000 „ 

19. 

Mandd !“ 




72 00,000 „ 

20 

Bengal 




4,00,00,000 „ 

21. 

Ujaxii 


... 


3,00,00,000 „ 

22 

llajraahal 





1,00,50,000 „ 

23. 

Bijapi'u 




6,00,00,000 „ 

24. 

Golcouda 



... . 


6,00,00,000 „ 


38,62,46,802 
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put bioadly on its own merits, and apart from any foregone con- 
clusxoD~doc 3 tbe sum of £22;000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 ~ 40 10) 

or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 - 20 10) 

more nearly accord with the clearly defined sum of £38,719,400 
Tcahzed in ad 1697? was there anything in the history of the 
mtervcnrng half century to sanction the idea of an approximate 
advance of one-thii'd in the le’senuc durmg the peiiocl, as implied 
m an inciease of noaily seventeen millions, or is it more within 
the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fahen oh’ to the extent of 5^ millions^ Undoubtedly 
the latter represents a less abiupt tiansition, and is m some degieo 
accounted for by the loss of Balkh, Kandahar, and Uadakshan, 
which figure for respectable suras in Shah Jahan’s list, and the 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced the 
general trade of India; but otherwise the provincial totals are 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
comparison. 

UinaUy, to set the question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce the unofaoial hut very mateiial testimony 
of Captain Uichard Hawkms, in suppoit of my theoiy, rcgaidmg 
the system of reckoning by douhU dams, to the effect that in a.d 
1609-1611 Jahdiigu’s land revenue amounted to “50,00,00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000) ^ Our corrntijmau dealt in round numbers, 
and lefers to no authoritative data, so that his leading figures may 

1 « The ting’s yearly mcome of his crown land is 50 crore of rupias, everj^ wore 
IS 100 lack and every lack is 100 thousand rupias.” Side-note— The rnpia is 
two shillings sterling, some say 2s. Zd , some 2s. M — Puiclias, i 216. 

Sir Thomas Eoe, wukng from Ajmh, m a.d 1615, odveits mwdcntally to 
JahJmgSr’s levenues in the following terms — “ In roenue he doubtless exceeds 
either Tuik or Persian oi any Eastern Prince, the sums I dare not name.”— 
Letter to Archbishop of Canterbury, in Ohuichill’s Voyages, i, p. 659 
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"be open to canyass ; but tbe fact of mpee estimates being found 
intruding thus early upon the domain of the normal ddm, enables 
us to check aneiv the relative values of the dam cuncncy by the 
contemporaneous test of 7upee oquivalonis Fndor this as])oct, my 
case may be said to be fully made out; no cijdanation, witliiu the 
range of probabilities, vrould suffice to loduce the laud lovcnucs of 
1G05 A D to the single dam estimate of £17,460,000, in the face of 
a total of anything like an oidinary annual income of £50,000,000 
in 1609-1611 AD. 


in conclusion, I recapitulate the oontiastial lotuins of the nine 
periods 

SiIto Tankalis (or Rupees). £ sterhugat Ss pei rupee 

rirdz Shah, a.d. 1351-1388 6,08,60,000. 6,085,000 

Bdbar, a.d. 1526-1530 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 

Akbar, AD 1593 32,00,00,000. 82,000,000 

Akbar, later returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 

Akbar, a.d. 1605 34,90,00,000. 81,900,000 

Jahangir, AD 1609-1611 ... 50,00,00 000 50,000,000 

Jahdngii, a.d 1628 35,00,00,000 35,000,000 

ShahJahan, AD 1618 44,00,00,000. 41,000,000 

Auiangzch, a.d 1697 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 

Aurangzeb’s total revenue fiom vanous souieoa, 77,48,88,000 
silver tankahs (or lupecs), at 2s per iiipcc=:£77,438,800 stcilmg 


I Paiebant turn ipsi has provxncne Kandaliaei, Kabul, Kassemuer, 
Ghasseme, ^ Bmazaed, GuMiratta, Sinde, sive Tatia, Gaudheos, 
Bra^npoj , Barar, Baigala, Orxxa, Ode, Maloiim, Agra, Bellg, cum 
suis linutibus: h quibus aunuus census colhgitui, uti constat e 
rationah Itcgis Achahar ; vi Aieh & icvni Oarer, Dam, id est, si ad 
tangas cxigas in Arch and xmx Caioi tanganim , sive secundum 
monetam I’cgni, xx tangas in singulas lupias computando; aut i 
Caior tangmum in v lack rupiar. xvn Caror. & xnv Lack mpia- 
rnm : atque umversus hic annuus census m ACagnates, Duccscpio & 
stipcndia militum effunditur. De Thesauris d Eego Achabaro re- 
lietis alibi disimus. 
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II General icvonne ictum for tlie twontiotli year of the reign of 
Shah JTahan (ab. 1648), from the “Hafhhah hiamah” of ’Abel al 
U amid, LaliOt i The text adds, that at the death of Jahhigi'r, 
in A D.' 1628, the Laud EcTcnue of the State only amoexnted to 
700,00,00,000 dams, or £36,000,000 Vaiions satisfactoiy camses 
are cnnmciatcd to explain the in^iea^e nndoi Shah Jahan ^ 


1. 

Lchli ... 





.. 1,00,00,00,000 dams 

2 

Agrah ... 




... 

.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

3 

Lahoi ... 



... 


.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

4. 

Ajmir ... 





.. 60,00,00,000 „ 

5. 

Lanlatabad 



... 


.. 55,00,00,000 „ 

6 

Bciar ... 





.. 55,00,00,000 „ 

7 

Ahmadahad 





... 53,00,00,000 „ 

8 

Bengal ... 





. 60,00,00,000 „ 

9. 

Allahabad 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

10. 

Bihar ... 





... 40,00,00,000 „ 

11. 

IT.ihvah 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

12. 

Xhtmdes 





40,00,00,000 „ 

13 

Onde ... 





... 30,00,00,000 „ 

14 

Tchnganah 





... 80,00,00,000 „ 

15. 

aMnlhin ... 





... 28,00,00,000 „ 

16. 

Oiihsa ... 





.. 20,00,00,000 „ 

17 

Kabul ... 





... 16,00,00,000 „ 

IS 

Kfislimir 





. . 15,00,00,000 „ 

19 

Tatah ... 





8,00,00,000 „ 

20. 

Balkh ... 





8,00,00,000 „ 

21. 

Kmidahai 





... 6,00,00,000 „ 

22 

Bndakh&ban .. 




... 4,00,00,000 „ 

23, 

Baglauah 

... 




... 2,00,00,000 „ 

8,80,00,00,000 „ 


Or at per rupee, 44,00,00,000 lupees, £44,000,000 


^ This IS avowedly a suramary avernge, and not an absolute or foimal return , 
but it IS fully nustworthy, as the altcinatne rate at the conimrncoment of the 
rciga shows that the author (writing in the twcnty-fiist yeai) bad access to oilloial 
documents for both penods — Calcutta Persian icit, ii, 710, 
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HI “ Ce quo nous avons dit jiisqa’icy, cst iin prejiigo favoraWc 
pour icndrc cioiablo go cpio nous aUons dire Sans douto on no worn 
plus suipns dcs immenacs icvomis (pie le Slogol rocucdlc' do sos Etats. 
En ^olCl la liste tiroc dos aioldvcf. do I’Empno L’otafc du produit 
deco gland Domanio, quo l’Em])(rc‘Ui pos-odi* liu soul dan'; tonto 
rotendue do sa Sou\orainote, oloit, cn ranndo 1697, tcl ({uo nous 
I’aHons rcpid''Oulci'. Pour on avou rmtollignn e, il laiit suppo«!i'r 
deux c'lio'^os. Picmidiomout, rpu' i,oiH ks Roiamnos do I’Enipiro so 
dirisout on Sarcas, qui vent diro, povinces; (juo les Sarcas so 
diviseut onroro cn Purganas, r’csl-a-dne, cn Govietmmcns dans 
mUndiia d'‘une Province. Go Mini, a propiomcut pailei, d('s aou- 
formofe Socondonient, il lant .snpposor, quo si'lou la inanioie do 
compter dans I’Tndouitan, un mW \ ant cent c’cst-a-dire, dix 
millions; & qu'un lag vaut cent nulle roupm Enlin quo los 
roupifis valent k peu pres itente soh, monnoyo do Eranoo. Lo 
Eoiaumc do Ec-ly a dans bon Oouvornomont Iniii. Saicas, d dcaix 
tens A uigt Paiganas, qiu loiideni un cat ol^nngkmg lags cmguanie 
mille ioiqnes (1,25, .‘50, 000 rnpocs) Lo Boiaume d’AGiu compte 
dans son onotanto qnator/c Sar(<is, &. doux cout. amxanfo & di\- 
liuit Parganas, Ih icndont b. I’Empcionr, deux carols, lingf-deux 
lags Sf liois millo cing cons emgannfe rovpics (2,22,00,550 rupees) 
Ou iinu%o dans I’Otcndiio dn Eoiaumo do Lalioi, cinq Saicita, 
& tiois cons quatorzG Paigaiias, qiu rtndont deux carols, trente- 
frois lags cutg millc roupics (2,30,05,000 inpoos) Lo Ikiauinc 
d’Asmir, sos Saicas & Paig.mai paicnt, deuc carols, dix-neuf lags 
^ deux rovpm (2,19,00,002 nipoos) Cclui do Gu/uiatto, qui 
dans son oucemte lonformc ncut Baiouit, <Sr dix-nenf Parganas, 
donno b. rEuqiorour deux caioh, trcntc-trois lags gmtro-iuigt 
quinze milh loupu's (2,33,95,000 rupees) Lo Roiaumo do Jdalna, 
diviso cn onze Saieas & on deux (ous riuquanto petds Parganas, 
ne rend quo quatre-nngt dix-nevf lags, six tuille deux cens aiujuanie 
rouptes (99,00,250 rupees). On eompte dans lo Eoiaumo do Lear 
kuit Sai cas & donx ecus quarante-cinq polits Paeganus I/Ernpei eur 
cn tiro un carol, vingi-Sf-un lags ^ einguantc millc toupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees) Los cpiatorzc Sarcas parlagcz cn qiiatrc-vingi seize I’ar- 
ganas du Eoiaumo dellultan, nc donnont aPEmpcrcur cpio cxnguanU 
lags cy ungt-cing milh roupies (60,25,000 rupees). Lc Eoiaumo do 
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CaM divisa cl, Pargaoaa, na i-end quo trmle-ieuo: lip, 

Sr sent mine dmx cem cmiuanle imipies (32,07,250 rupees). Le 
L.aunio do Tato payo soMr lap, i ten. mile re^es (60,02 000 
rupees) & celm do Baoai, seulemont wngi-iuatre his (24,00,000 
rupees)’ Dans .Ifi Eeiaumc d’Urcflia, quoiqu’ou compto onse Sar- 
eas & tm « gumd uombre do Paigauas, on ue paye quo as«- 
qumte-sept Ms, ^ sept mtlle emq eem loupes (67,07,500 uipees). 
Los quaraute-suc Pargauas du Eoummo Cacliemue, ue reudcut quo 
lap, i mi mile , a, (35,05,000 mpees) Le Wumo 
d’lUavas arco scs dOpcudancosjend sol mite ^-dn-sept hp, ^ tienU- 
hmt mine rmipies (77,38,000 lupees). Le Beiaume do Decan, qu’on 
divisoenhmtSaicas & eu soixanle & dax-neuf Paiganas, pare m 
earol, smxaiife-t-dcs: Ms, » imtre mlh sept sens emimHe reupie. 
(1 02,04,760 lupoos) An Boiaume de Baiai, on compte drs Saieas 
& cent qnaUe-s-mgLonao petits Parganas. L’Empoioor on to » 
earol, eimuante-hmt lapi » ‘9* <’«« (1,58,07,600 

mpees). Lo grande pro-moo do Conchs, qne nous mottons loy mr 
le picd des Eoiaumes, rend an Mogol iffl eaiol, oiKe hqs ^ ami 
rouptes (1,11,06,000 rupees). Le B-oiamnc de Baglaua a quarante- 
trois Pargauas. L'Empereur eu tire soixmU-^M laqs, 4 piatre- 
mngUinq miUe roupies (68,85,000 rupees). On ue paye an Boiaume 
de Me quo mxante-^ -doiae lags (72,00,000 lupees). Dans celui 
de Bcnoalo on doirne a rEmpeieur quah e cat ols (4,00,00,000 rupees). 
Le Boilume d’XJgen lend deux carols (2,00,00,000 rupees) Cclui 
dcBageinalial uii carol, ^ cmgvante mille rougms (1,00,60,000 mpees) 
L’Empoicur exigo du Boiaume do Ti&apour & d’uuo pailie de la 
Piovince do Cainatle ciug cay ols (5,00,00,000 lupces) Enfin io 
Boiaume de Goli-onde & une autie paitiedc Camatto icnd anssi cing 
eat ols (5,00,00,000 rupees) Le tout supputo Cuji trois cens guatre- 
mngi-sepf mtlhons de roupies ^ cetit gmh e-nngi gvatorze mille 
(38,71,94,000 mpees, or £38,719,400) kmA a piondrc ies 
roupies des Indes pour tiento sols ou ouviion de uutre monnoye 
de Prance, lo Bomamo do PEmpeienr Mogol lui pioduit tons 
les aus, eing cens guatre-iingt mtlhons, sept cens gmircMHngt onu 
mtlle Uvres. Outre ees leTcnus fixes du Domame, qu’on tire seule- 
ment des fruits de la terro, le casuel do PEmpiie est une autre 
source de licBesses pour PEmpereur. On exige tons les ans un 
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triMt i)ar t^te de tons los Indicns idoUtrcs. Conmie la mort, les 
Yoyagos, & Ics fuitas de ees aneioiis liahitans do I’indoixstan, (‘n 
reiidcTit le nombre niccitain, on lo dinmrne beam on]) X 1’ 15ni])c'rcur. 
Les gouYcin('urs piofitoni do lour dt«^uiht%iciit. 2®. Tfnitts los 
inarcliaiidisc.s, quo Ics Jfcgoeians Idolatios lent transpoifor, payout 
anx Douanncs cmq pom cent do Itui valeur. Oramgxeb a ox(ntipi6 
les Mabomotans do cos soitos d’lmpols 3® Lo bJancliiss.igo do 
cctto multitude ultimo do ioilcs qii’on tia-vaillo aux Iiidi"-, ost 
encore la matiere d'nn tubut. 4° La niino do dianiun‘^ payo a 

I’Empeicnr mic gxo,sso somine II cxigo poiu’ lui los {ilus boaiiv; 

& los plus paifailb , e’est-a-diie tons coux i]Ui sont au-dt^-jsns do 
trots hat 6°‘ Les ports de mci, & paiticuJi^reinonfe ccux de 
Sindi, do Laioclia, do Suiatte, & de Oainbayo, sout tnxeK d do 
grosses sommes. Smatte seul K'nd orduiuucinoiit hqs 

pour los dioits d’cntieos, & owre laQS pom lo pudit de,s niouiioyos 
qu’on y fait battre. 6® Touio la c6tt' do Coromuudol, 

ct les Ports situoz sur les botds dii (uiiigc, prodmsnit de 
gios rc^eniiH au SouToram 7® Co qiii les auguienlo infumiumt 
e’est riiorilago qu’il poiqoit mmoisolloniont do t'lus son Sujols 
Mabomdtaiis qm sont a sa soldo, tons los nioiibb's, lout Ibirgiuit, 
& tons les otlbts de (elm qm meurt, upporticnnont do dioit a 
I’Empercur. Par IS, les ftmiaos do^ (loYcmoui s do Pioviiioos & dos 
Gtiiidiaux d’aiiueos, sont .souvont idduili's a mic pension nudiquo, 
& lems enfaiis, s’lls sont sans nidritc, sont iiHlnds a la mondiclte 
8®* Les tubuts dos Eajas sont a.ssex considerabb's, pour tonir jilace 
pami los punoipaux revenus du Mogol. Tout co easuol d(' I’Empin', 
egale, a pen pros, ou siirpasse memo le& iminouses iiebosset, (|iie 
rEmpeicm poi^oit dos seuls fonds de teire do son Doinaiiio On 
est eionno sans doulc d’uno si piodigieusc opiileiiee, muis il taut 
consideior quo taut de iic}icsst.s n’cntie dan's los ti’csurs du ¥ogol, 
quo pour en sorlu’ tons los ans, du moms on partic, & pour couicr 
mie autre fois sur ses tones La nioitio do 1’ Empire subsistt par 
les libciabtcz du Piiiioe, ou du moms cUc est a ses gages Outre 
cc grande noxnbre d’Offiucis & do SoHats qm no Mvont (pio d(' la 
payo, tons les Paisans do la campaguc, ([ui no labouiout quo pour 
le Soaveram, sont nomns a ses frais, & ])ros(pio tons les Aitisans 
dcs Yilles, qn’on fait traTaiHer pour le Mogol, sont paiez du Tiesor 
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[mpdiial On conjecture assez qnclle est la dependanee dcs Snjets, 
& par con&6cinent quelle est leur dtfeienco poui lour Maitrc 

IT. « Memoire outlie a inscrer dans mon premier Ouyragc pour 
* peifcetionnei la Carte do Plndoustan, et savou les Ptevenus 


du Chaad Mogol ” 

1,05.25,000 

2 Agta 2,52,25.000 

8. 2,46.95,000 

4. TIamn' 2,19,70,000 

5 . Gfujaiat (Ahmadabad) ... 1,33,95,000 

6 19,92,500 

7 Uilwab 91,62,500 

8 . P<dna or Bihar 95,80,000 

9 Allahabad 91,70,000 

10 Oude 68,30,000 

11. Multau 1,18,40,500 

12. “Jaganuat” 72,70,000 

13 Kashniir ••• ••• 3,50,000 

14.Kihul 32,72,500 

15 Tata 23,20,000 

16 Aurangabad i,/2,2/,500 

17. “Varada” 1,58,75,000 

18. Khandes ... 1,85,50,000 

19 Tilxngana'' 68,85,000 

20. Bagnala^ 5,00,000 


Es 22,59,14,500 01 £22,591,450 
Bcmici’s Yojagp':, Ainslcidam, 1724, lol n , p. S51. 

* Qxii appaitipnt a un Raja, doniip an roi do tiibnt, etc 

2 Clucfly iindei Pcifcia, Pagimnalis icmaimng to India pay as above. 

3 Talcngand, qm tonfme au Royaunic dc Golkonda du cote de Massipaian, a 
quaianle-tiois Piagnas ” 

4 Baguala qai confine aus tprres dcs Portugaib et aiis montagnes tic Sevagi, co 
Raja qm a saccage' Somatc, a deui Serkars, hmt Piagnas.” 
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^ "Wheie tUo letter n occurs after the pages, it signifies that the leleicnco is to 
a note in the page spmfttd. 


A UD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
the Calcutta edition of the “Taba- 


kSt-i-iNibui,” 7() 

Abd ul Hamid Llhon's “BhdshSh 
N.'nii.th,” tlG 

’Abd-iil-Khdir Badhoni, 329 

AbiibaTi .1 bin Zafar Zhin 301 , (twenty- 
soeond king), t^sumdo^ the leign of, 
303, coins of, Nos 235-260, pp 
301, 305, postbumous com ot, 30o 

Abiil Fara], 254 n,pai,n,n, 

Abii’l Fath A1 M’utarul, an Egyptian 
Kbalif, who bestowed lobcs of 
hoiioui on Fa Ok Sb5h, and his son 
Fath Khrm, 297 

Abdl Fail’s “ Aiu-i-Akban,’' 78 «, 
jm'iini, his ietmn& ol Akbar’s 
levemies, 388, 432 , lus details 
regcudmg Akbai's Ni!ia>w>Jis, 421 

Abul-FedcCtlio Arabic text of, i elating 
to Sait-iid-dm IJasaii Kailagb, 93 w 
A'ehi'ui,” cxplauatioii of the tuzu, 69. 

’A'dil Khiin, a son of Shii Shah, 401 w, 
Instoiv ot, 410. 

Ahmad Ehiii, govciuor of Mahrdli 
and Mdwat, 33 8 « 

Ahmad Shah I , a llahmaiii king, 341. 

Alimad Sb.'ih II , a Bahmani king, 341. 

Ahmad Shib, a bug of GujaiAt, 350, 
coin of (woodcut), No. 307, p 352, 
coins of, p 353 

Ahmad Sli5h, Kutb'iid-din, n king of 
Gujaiht, 351 , com of, p 353 

“ Aibeg," note on the spelling of the 
name of, 32 n 

Ajraii, Col. Lees’s translation of the 
epigi.ipb on the mosque at, 25 

Akbar, his confession ot Ihe supremacy 
of female lule, 204 n, his copper 
com pqnnalent to two dam, 3b9, 
hib dithailiy in the inti odne tion of his 


Akhari gaz, 373, lus eventual 
adoption of the Il.ihi guz, 37 1, 
Akbai’s coins, Nos 320, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp. 382, 383 , the amount of 
his levoniies not uucertaiu, 388, 
NxKam-ud-dm Alimad's leturn of 
Akhar’s rovonues in the ’^oar 1593 
AD, 388, Ahul Fa/l’s letum foi 
the year 1691 a i> , 388 , the wtiplit 
of Akoai s lupee and .lalili, 105 , 
thonnmhui of cojiper dam equiva- 
lent to a lupce in his time, 107, 
tho numhei of )aii', lipnil to a uum 
111 his time, 109, Akliai’s tiouiago, 
418, hib gold coins ('uumeuited, 
418-420, his silvei and copper 
coins, 421 , his jnactice of keeping 
dam in hags uadi fox the piupnse 
of mabng gifts, 421 , reasons nhy 
Akbar issnid his feihansah emns, 
422, 423, Akbai’s remodelled anti 
reconstinetod coinage, 118 123, le- 
lative values ot the pictmub metals 
in hib time, 421, 425, his complete 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427, 
the geographical dibtribufciou ol his 
piovmcid] mints, 127, 42.S, Ins 
mint chaiges,427 ; aiei.'ge piieos of 
provisions in Akbu’s leign, 429, 
corapaicd with piiee^ m the rofgus 
of other Indian monaichs, 430 ; 
the weight of lus othtial man, 429 , 
comparative Co's! of labour m ins 
time, 430, Akbav’s revenues ad- 
verted to for the defctj mi nation of 
tho rial amount of the taxes imposed 
upon Ills Indian doinimons, 431 , lus 
abolition of certtuu taxes, 433 , list 
of the piomccR m his domimons, 
with tho amount of the icvcnuo 
yielded by each, 133, 431, his 
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rpvemxes tabulated witb those of 
otliPi Indian nionarcbs toi the pur- 
pose of cornpaiison, 4.35 , informatioii 
as to bih levcnues lepioduced m lull, 
439-44.5, Dc LaetS test of the 
1 allies ot the cuncneies m urliicb 
Alcbai’s reTonuc rcluins uciu fiained, 
439, 14.5, Akbai’s leveuucs in llie 
yeai 1605 ad , .ind his estimated 
lain levciiues, 415 

Akbaii qazy compaied with the qaz of 
Sikandai L6di, 373 

ALdaldi, Zia B.iini’s desciiption ot, 
26S« 

’Alam Bhih (thntj-fiist king), 338, 
com. of, Nos 297-302. pp 339,310 
’Alh-nd-dto ’An Shah, sixth king of 
Bcng.d, 201, com ot, No 221, p 
205 

’Aia-ud-dln, a Guhlotking of Alewai, 

850 I 

’Alh-ud-din, an uncle of Ibikhim - 
Lddi, 376 

’Ala-ud-d'm, the nephew and son-in- 
law of Jalal-ud-dm Firiiz Shill, 1 44 
AKi-ud-dln II . a Babmani king, 341 , 
coin of. No 304 (woodcut), p 843, 
eoiiis of, 345 

’AU-nd-dmlII.,a Bahmaniking, 341 
’Ali-nd-dm Husain J abiinsoz, an uncle 
of h 1 u’iz 7 -nd-diu liuhaminad bin 
Sim, 10 

’Ali-iul-din Mab'add (eighth king), 
bunmi.iiv of the leign ol, 120 , coins 
ol, Nos 97-10.5, pp 122-124 
'Ali-ud-din Aluhanmiad bin Takash, 
an alien conterapoiaiv of Sbains-ud- 
dlii Altanisb on Indian soil, 85 , 
coins ot, Nos 61, 62 (wcodcut), 63- 
68 (noodtnl), 69, 70, pp 86-00 
’Ali-ud-(hn jVIuhaniraad, Khuiiizmi, 
16 w 

’Ali-nd-dm Mubeniniad Sbih (foni- 
teeiitli lung), bisloiv ot, 15G, etc , 
hit. Aicbc» at the Kuth Minii (uood- 
cut), 1 56 , his asbumption ot the title 
“Sccondj:Ucxander,”l58, Ins 'uduhs, 
169, hifa eiiiortcd lates ol piicc., 
160, corns ot. Nos 130-138, jip 
168-172 , Inscription (0 ) ot, at the 
Eutb Minii, 173 , Mfi Khusiu’s 
account of ediflceb elected hj Ali- 
ud-diu, 17S. 

Alhii dill’s “Tiilkh-ul-IIind,” anti 
“ Kinun,” 47 n, passim , his hbt of 
the Biahnian kmgs of Kibul, 67 
Alien Oontcmpoiaiies of Sh.inia-ud- 
dhi Altarash on Indian Soil, 85. 

’All Shli Khini’s “ Tuhfat-ui-Kiriiii,” 


details fiomiegardingthc tributaries 
ot Nubacliih, 99 n 

Alljgurb, Iiibouption (K ) on the 
Minaict at, 129 
“ Amaia Kosha,” 362 4 
Amu, lenuukb on the use of the woid 
on eaiN Dehlitoalas, 51 /z, 136 ?j 
Ami'i Khiisui’s poem “ Kn in-lib- 
s’ adain,” 110 ?z 

Ananga I’ila Deva, a Tuai Ling ot 
Duhh, 58, com ot, No 32, p 69 
(see also p 55) 

AncientEgYptian weights See Iablus 
01 AVrioHTB AVI) Mlvslki^ ^ 
Ancient Indian u eights See Taums 
or ■Wr.ic.iiTb AND Ml tseiiKb 
Andoifcon’b (Colonel W ) letinii of the 
exchange late of bihci and coppci 
111 Shir Shill’s time, 410 n 
Anontmous Coins, 3S3, at ciage weight 
ol, 384, Nos 331 -339, pp 385,380 
Airailah, a distiict ictaiiicd waste for 
hunting pui poses by Fir da Shib, 
270 « 

’Alim Sh\h (thud lung), notice ol, 40 , 
couib of, Nob 26, 27, p 40 
A/b, definition of the, 432 ji, 

Aicheib’ pay, 430 

Aigdn, spoken ot by Maico Polo as 
king ot India, 175, eoiub ot, Nos 

139, 140, pp 175, 170 

AskaiiMiiza.goteinoiofSambhal,379 
Asokn, lemot al of the Luts of bj Fauz 
Shill, 292 , piesent pobition ot one 
oi them, 293 n 
A&Bt.as — 

Couib ol Fud? Sliih, 282 
Dehh coins, 368 
Dehli and Hrng.il Coins, 115 
Mubamin idan Coins 02 J 
AstlcT’b “Yotagcs,” 49 n 
Athaiia Pausi-lita, .m anthoiity on 
ancient Indian weights, 221 // 
Auiaiig/ob, sin 01 niiHlal of, 390, 123 n , 
liisieMimca tabtilated with those ot 
othci Indi.in niouaichb ioi emn- 
pausou, 435 , full mloiniation lelai- 
mg to his levuuieb, 439, 442, 415, 
his levemie in ad 1697, cabulaled 
with those ofothei Indian monarebb, 
446, C.ttion’s account of his land 
revenue., 447 450 

'A'/imllumijdn, goxeinoi of Xilmjar, 
375. 

B A'BAB’S “hlemous,” 26 «, passim . 
tahulai btatcmeiit ot the events 
m lub icign, 378, his acconnt of 
tho distribution ot power in India, 
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376 n , the cttciit of hia domimon?, 
376 //, coins ol, Nos 323, 324, p 
SSO , mtiodiictiou of Bokhan a money 
into India by, 381 , Ins Indian 
levtnue, 387, Eiskmo’s ipinaiks on 
Babai’s Indian icieime, 387 /i, 390, 
his re\ouucis comp, nod svith thoso of 
olhci inonaiclis, 13J, 11,5 
UadioTii’s dciiiation ol the woid 
“Altamsh,” 41, Badaoni’s woik, 
107 «, ptiisi/n 

Btiiilidfid, the Klialif of, rneoi’mzf's 
Sh,nn'5-iid-dm Altamsh as a cSoie- 
leian, 43 

Bahadui Nihir a goioinoi of Old 
Dehli, 313 fi 

B,ihadui Shah, foiu<-h king of Bong.il, 
histoiy of, 197, coins of, Nos 169, 
170, p 201 

Bah-'idui Shfih, a king of GujarCit, SoO , 
coins of, ,h33. 

Bahkdiu Shfih, a pictendcr to the 
throne of Bengal, 416, 

Bahli-ud-din Ballmii, IJing]) Jfhin, the 
vmi/ of X,isii-ud-dln \lahni(id, 1 24 
Bahmani Kings of the Dakfnin, list of 
the, 340 , extent of then territoiics 
attho death ol IIas.m Gango, 311 , 
division oi then dominions, 342 , 
then coma, skeleton list of, pp 315, 
346 

Bahrfira, the <riiarcli,iu ol Akb.u, 116 
B.iluain Ohobfn, the geneial of IIoi- 
m.izd, son of Nauihuwkn the Gie.it 
of Pc Ilia, 31 Ji 

Bahrfvm Kliaii, a goseuun ol the 
dishict of Soilin'' koji, 202 
Baihaki’s T.'iukh - ns - Suhuktigfn,” 
ol n 

B.ikei’s (Taonteiiant) “Line of I e\ els 
between the Jumna and Satlage 
lineih,’' 111 the Join ml of the 
Ashitic Society of Bengal, 291 n 
Iknhak bin Buhlol lAdi, a son of Buhlol 
Lodi, govotnor of Jauupdi, 320, 
king of Jaunpui, 36,5 , com of (avood- 
cait), No 322, p. 377 
Bcirle\, the puces of, 160, 260, 2,83,429 
Basire, Mi , an engraier of coins, 
211 

Bayley’b(Mr W TI )MS NoteMGSw 
Beiiaics, mscuptiou(S ) of Fuiiz Sbih 
at, 286 , description of buildings at, 
by Messis Homo and Shemng, 288. 
Beng,il, list of the lulcrs and kings of, 
8 , the piovineial eoinage of, 109 , 
supposed mvahion of by Ohaiigiz 
ICiihii, confiadicted, 121 n, coa- 
tcniporaiy coinage of, 146 , pedigree 


of the kings of, 148, the minis of, 
150-154; eomage of, 193,261. 
Beimeri. “Voyages,” 390 a. pn-^sun, 
his list of the piounocs m Anuing- 
zeh’s doianuojis ivifh the anniuni of 
the icieuue yielded by each, 150 
Bh&upm, ,( mint city of fShn Klifili, 401 
Biiu Jmd Vadi, nienticnid m Moh.tn 
Ijal s aetouui of Li'clih, 9 f n 
Bildais’ wages, 430 
Bud’s “Uistoiy of Guj.u.if," 3-50 h, 
pas>>im 

JBlochmanu’.s u tn le on the “ Aiuiipiitu'S 
of /\iudii,i.” l,3f/i. Ills (i.uislafiou 
of the “ \ia-i-Akbaii,’’ 360,/flss!;M 
Bokh&i 1 klonet T.iblr s, m the Join ml 
ot the Asnitic Soi letv of Bengal, 19 n 
Biickl'iyeis’ w.igis, 430 
Bugg.s’s ‘ Fmishtah,’’ 26 pawm, 
diinauonof Ihenanu “Aitanish,” l,i 
Bnehanan’s “ ^Yoiks,” 397 n 
Buhlei (G ), in the Jowml of the 
Bombay Inaiich of the Iloy.il Auafw 
Society, 302 // 

Bnhloli, a eom issued By Rnhldl i.odi, 
359 , Xi'n ut Uakk’sienmrks on, 3('(i 
BiihlOl Lodi, irowinor of Lahoi ind 
Siihmd, 3.3o, 337, (thuty-seiond 
king) 3,57, corns of, Kos 311 31-5, 
pp 358, 359, assays of corns oi, 
359 , note on flie coins of, 359 
Burdwin, ,i niahul m the pmunec' of 
Bhiiiil.'ibAd, the site of, 399 
Bninonf’s “Intiodnifion a rilistune 
Ihiddlusnie,” .lOJ n 
Bntkluuia s “ Idol Temples,” i,5 n 
Btttlei (tf/(i),tkepuceof, It.0, 283, 129 

nAMPBEiJi (Mr 0 J }, m the 
O Jam mi ot the Asiatic Society of 
Bcng.il, 261 n 

CampbeU’s (Mi 0. S) pkm of ’Ak'i- 
ud-dfii Muh.irainad Shah’s iiiueiuh- 
lucnt, in file Jui'tml oi llit alsmtie 
Society of LViigul, 175 ‘ Notes 

on the nisloi) ,iud Topoqtaphy of 
the Aucieat Cities ot Dthli," 284 », 
passim 

Caniphcdl (Ml G,), in the Journal of 
Iho Asiatic Society ol Bengal, 332 
Canals consHiictcd by Fiiu? bhali, 294 
Caipenlcis’ wages, 430. 

Cation’s “ Hibloiie do I’Empirc 
Alogol,” 390 H, passim i hit, account 
ol the Lind-ie\cnues of Aniang/eb, 
439, his list ot the piovinet's in 
Aiuang7i%’s dominions, and the 
jetenue yielded by each, 143 
447-450. 
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ChabouleL (M ), in. the Etvue Nutnh- 
imtique, 422 «. 

Chiiiar Deva, a Cll^mdel kuig, (rcneral 
Cuniim^hani’s account of tlie coins 
of, 67 «, iesumi of the Libtoiv of, 
67, coinsof (ai.paiamoimtso\aeign), 
No S'),p 70, (a'-lnbutai} toShanis- 
nti-din Altanibli), No 40, p 70^ 
Chdhar Dei a, com of, No 45, p 75 
Chand’b “ Ghiomcle,” m Tod's 
“Annals of Haj.ibthan,” IS «, 

Chdudcl djTiabty, li&t of the kings of 
tlie, 65 

Ohangiz Kh5n, his supposed in'vdbion 
of Bengal in 642 a ii contiadicted, 
121 « , coins of Nos 76-7S, pp 
91, 92 

Chii igli Dohli, insciiption (E ) of Fhfiz 
Sliih at, 286 

Chitaiig, a sacied iner of the Brah- 
mans, 295 ,1 

Chitor, Tod’s description of the pillar 
of Tictoiy at, 354, (iToodcut of), 
355 

Chohiu, Colchrookc on the oithography 
of, 56 « 

Clmnaiu, fine lime plaster, 310 
ChunSi, lliudi insciiption in the fort 
of, 190 n 

Chureliiirb “ Toyages,’’ 152 n, pa6<iim, 
Coixs — For full refcicnees to coins, 
see imdei the laiious lulcu specified. 
Colchiooke, his oi thogiaphies of the 
names “ Chohan” and “ Dchli,” in 
the Tramacftoni, of the Eojal 
Asiatic Society, 56 «, in “Asiatic 
lleseaiehcs,” 61 k, passim 
COTLLtTIONS Oi CoiNS — ScC UOtC at 
the end of the Piclacc, p t 
Colvin’s (Col ), “ Notice of the Chitang 
liver,” 295 

Comments on the use of the ivoid 
KhaUfah on corns, S8 « 

Coopei’s “Handbook to Delili,” 333 a 
Cope’s (JIi 1 clcbciiption of the Nal&n 
Mdbjid at Dehli, 273 n. 

Coiawallis’b (Loid) in]mious measiuc, 
the “Peipetual Settlement,” 436 n 
Co-nell’s (Piof E B ) dctcimmation 
of the date when Mu’irz-ud-dfn Kai- 
kubad set out to meet his fathei, 
140 n , his analysis of the “ Kiian- 
ub-S’adam,” 140 n 

CoTV’iie shells, lemaiks on, by Ibn 
Batutah, the Ain-i-Akban, Sii II 
Elliot, Pnnsep, JMajoi Rennell and 
Hamilton, 110 n, 111 ». 

Ciacoft (Mr.), m tbo Jounmloi. the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 ». 


Oieighton’s (H.) “Sums of Gour,” 
152 M 

Cion’b (M. Petis de la) “ Timui Bee,” 
85 «, passim 

Cunningham's (Maior-Geneial) exami- 
nation of the com bearing the joint 
name', of Mii’izz-ufl-din Muhammad 
bin Sara and Piithvi Eaja, 17 n , 
his “ Arclueological Ecpoit to the 
Goveinracnt ol India,” 19 n,primm , 
his icadiim of the date on in«ciiption 
C , 22 V , his “Gwalioi Iiisciiiitions,” 
63 «, hib libt of The king^ o+ the 
Chhiidcl dyna-sty, 65 p , hi& aiticle 
“Coins of the nine Nhgas, etc,” 
67 n , hib tiaii'.ciipt of the legible 
poition ol an insciiption of Sharas- 
ud-d'm Altamsh, 80 , his detection of 
dates oil the E5,bul coins, 123, his 
ideutificiition of Nand.iiia, 125 n , his 
“Ancient Geogiaphy of India,” 
372 n, hib estimate of the tail of 
SMi Sh5h, 109, Ins erliclc “On 
the Indian Piiiicc Sophyfes,” 410 ti 

A Asia do Jofio de Banos, 152 ti 
Danii IS and Ddms, Table showing 
the values of, 364 // 

Daigih of Ydsaf KalM, at Tlohh, 
Inbciiptionnt Sikaiidai Lodi on, 370 
Dana Klifin, viccioy of BihJir, 375 
Dana Khin L6di, governor of Siinibhal, 
338 n. 

Baud Khin L6di, goveuioi of Biana, 
338 ii 

Dadd Shill, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Daful Shah, a king of Gujaiit, 350 
Daulat Khiii Lodi, 315, (twenty- 
s<>\en1h inlei), 325 , coins of, 320 ' 
Daulat Lodi, gorcinor of proimcos m 
the Punjih, 376 

Dohemny (M 0 ), one of the cditoia 
of the Fieiich edition of Ihn Batii- 
tab’s Woiks, 162 ii 

DeguignCb’&“Uistoircdc& Huus,” 93 «, 

passim 

“ Dohh Aichffiological Journal,” 158 n, 
passim 

Dehli, boundaiies of the cmpiie of, 2 , 
the Kulb Miuii at (woodent), 21 , 
higli state of eiubzalion in, 201 « , 
tomb ol Muhammad bm Faiid at 
(woodcut), 334 , ass.ay of Dehli and 
Bengal coins, 115 , list of Dohh coins 
assayed at the Calcutta f\hnt, 368 
Delilivi alas (coins), irailaledby Altamsh, 
Eubichiih of Sind, etc , 14 
De Lact’s “ De Impens Magni 
Mogolis,” 439 n, the value of his 
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statistical return of ALbai’s revenues, 
4<a) , his desciipiion’of Akbar’s com 
valueb, 415. 

De Saej's “ Antiq[iute's do la Peiic,'’ 
35 Ji. pas&ttn 

Deiial Devi, the wife of Kliur Kliin, 
176 ,i 

D IIoi helot’s ‘‘BibliotliequcOricntale,” 
258 n 

Dilkwai Khali, go\ oinor of Dhki , 315 «. 

DilaUtU Kliaii Ghmi, a king of 
hi'ilwah and Mandii, 310 

D’Ohssoii’s “Tableau do rEmpiio Otto- 
man, ’ 85 «, passm 

Dorn's spelling of the name “ irultin,” 
76 n, “Opuscula postuni,” 85 n, 
“ llistoi} of the Afghans," 367 

Doiv’s “ Jlinduslan,’’ 121 «, pinnm 

Dozy’s Arabic leiuleiing of “ M.ihmud- 
pui,” 47 n 

Du Halde’s work on China, 241 «, 

paifitm 

DrNiSTIES ‘ — 

'Add ShJihi, 342 
Bahmaui, 340 
Band Shibi, 312 
Bengal, 8 
Cldindel, 65 « 

Egvptifin Khalifs, 268 
Imkd Shihi, 342 
Gujaiii, 360. 
ninddsthn, 7 
Jannpfii, 320 
Kibul, 58 
Khfiii/uiiaii, 85 
Kiitl) ShSbi, 842 
Mklwah and Mandii, 316. 

M6wai, 356 
Nuam Shrihi, 342 
Subuktagin^ 10 

E AilLIEST INDIAN COINAGE, 
in Numismatic Chi oracle, 226 « 
Egyptian Khalils, list of, 258 , corns 
stiuok (by NJulninimad biiiTughlak) 
in the names of, Nos 212-219, pp. 
259, 260 

Egjptian Metiology, 362 
Egyptian weights See TAni.E& oj? 

Weioiits AM) Meashkis 
Eklmga, a temple near OodipGi, 356 , 
the pation divinitv of the GcHots, 
350 n 

Elliots (bir n) Histoiians of India, 
16 pusiim, his MB copy of 
Albii uni’s “Kandii,” 47 a, “Index, 
to the j!iliihamm<tdan Histoixaiis ol 
India," 60 «, pasnm , his “ Memoirs 
of the Eaces ot the North-west 


Presidency,” 66 n , his “ Glossary of 
Indian Teims," 110, pasuni 
Elliots (Sir 'Walter)iiote upon “ Stars,” 
169 , his note on Tanlahs^ 223 n 
Elplnnstonc’s “ Cabool,”26 «, pas‘>m , 
his “ Tlistoi-^ of India, 73 «, paMm 
Epigrapli on Moiqno .it Ajndi, Colonel 
Lcls’i tianslation ol, 25, 

Er&kino’s “ Ilistorj of India," 19 «, 
passim, his note on the dcnvatioii 
of the woid '/'aid a, 19 n , his “ ih'iliar 
and Ilranaiiin," 81 », p/nstiu, his 
summary ot jM oiigol and T'Ui ki ti ibes, 
84 « 

Eukiatides, discovuy of a Bactrain com 
of, desciipfion of, 421 «. 

Elver s (M altoi) “ Tnscnptions," 283 » 
Extent of the JiruJim enipue lu India 
at the death of Mu’i/z-ud-clm Mu- 
hammad bin Sfini, 12. 

F acsimiles op coins .— Mu- 

hauimad bin Stun, 17. 20 , Taj- 
ud-din llduz, 29, 30 , Shams ud-din 
Albunsh, 16, Mahiadd of Ghazni, 
48 n , Mas’aiid ol Ghazni, 58 » ; 
PipaU Ebja Doia, 69 «; Malaya 
Varrama I’lova, 7i, Shains-ud-dfii 
Allamdi, 78 , N6sn-ud-diu Mah- 
mud Shah, 81 , ’Alii-iid-din Mu- 
hammad bin Takash, 87, 89 , Chan- 
giz Khhu, 91 , Bait-ud-d'm Hasan 
Kailagh, 95 , IJzhog Pai, 99 ; Nisir- 
ud-dm MahinOd, 129, Ghi,is-ud-din, 
Balhan, 134, Kutb-ud-din Muhkiak 
Shlih, 179, Muhammad bin Tughiak, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 215, 219, 252 , 
Fiitiz Shah, 276, Fudz Shah and 
hissonZaf.u, .300, Muhammad bin 
Firuz, 808 j IbikMui of Juuiiiiur, 
321 , Mahmdd I ot tlie Dakhan, 
342 , 'Alfii-ud-din If ol the Dak- 
han, 343 , llushm-ud-di'n liushang 
of M Mwah, .317 , ’Alh-ud-din Mah- 
mdd of MMwali, 347 , Ahnnd Shkh 
of Gujttiat, 352 , Mahmud bin Latif 
of Giijdiht, 362, Ibi&iuin Lodi, 
377, BMbak ol Jaunpiir, 377, 
Akhai, 383 , Shu’ Shhh, 394, 395, 
396, 398, 4 01 , J alal ShMi of Bengal, 
417. 

Fakhi -ud-din Jfma, son of Ghhzi Beg 
Tughlak, 185 

Fakhr-nd-din Jlubfiiak SliMi, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262, coin of, No. 
220, p 263 

Farhat ul Mulk, viceroy of Gujarht, 
350. 
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“ Faria e Souza,” 350 « 

Fatli Khin, «oii of Fudz Sliili, 297 , 
corns healing tlieii names conjointly, 
240-214, pp 298,299 
Fell’s (Captain E ) copy of an inseiip- 
iion at Han si, 60 » 

FeicuT'nn’s “Handbook of Aicbi- 
tc cliiu,” 9, pamm (See Hlustia- 
tions ) 

Feniei’s “Caiaian Jouine^s,” 187 n 
Fuu/Sbftd, a Bengal mini cil}, 151, 
site ol, 292, iLmo\al ot the eonit 
fiom Tiehli to the non city ot that 
name b'v Ffiu/ Shah, 292 
Firiiz Khan a sou of Wim Sli'ih, 414 
Fuilz Shah’s “Fiitohat-i-Firuz ShAh,” 
27 «, (Hveiitieth king’), liistoij 
of, 209, etc , beneficial lueasints 
adopted by, 271 ?? , public noiks 
executed bj, 273, 2b9 , coin-, of, Nos 
223-232 (woodcut), pp 274-270, 
233-237, pp 270, '277 , posthumous 
coins of, Nos 238, 239, p 277 . 
Shams-i Siraj’s account ol the im- 

E ioicnients lutioduccd in the cucu- 
itmg coinage ol, 278, ic->ultof a‘-say 
ot coins ol, 282, puces ot giam 
diiimg the icigii of, 283 , Jn&ciip 
lions ol (U ),on the Kuib Minfii, 283, 
(It.), in ChiHigh Dehh, 286 , (S) 
at Benaies, 286, corns heauiig the 
names of Fird/ Shkli and his son 
Path Khin, 296, Nos 240-241, pp 
298, 299 , coins healing the names 
of Fuii'/ Shhh and hit. son Zaiai, 
Nos 2J5 249, pp 300, SOI, hit, 
reicmies compaicd witli those ot 
othci Indian inonaich'., 135, 445 
Piiitz Shhh, a Tiahmam king, 341, 
coins ot, p 345 

Foitof Selim Gnih, at Dclili, ciectcd 
dming tho icigu of Ishlm Shah, 111 
Fia^ei’h (J B) ‘■T^a^clh in Foisia,” 
49 n 

Fi.ebu’fa “Reccnsio Nnmoium Mu- 
liammadanoinin,” 85 n,pas'^ith 
Ftilad, a slave, 332. 

PuHei’.s (iMajoi) tianskition of Zi.Vnd- 
dra Baim’s ‘ Taiikh-i-Fhil! Shah,” 
160 n,pamm 

AT7BIL (P), quoted in Maisdcn’s 
“Numi^-mata Oiicntalui,” 239 w 
Gaz, the, or yaid raeasuie ot SiLaiidai 
L6di, 370; Gcneial Cuiininglum’o 
lemaiks on, 372 n Akbai’s guz, 
373 

Gholib KhS,n, go^cinoi of Samluiah, 
315 


Ghhzi Beg Tiighlak, 185 i 

Gha/An Kln'm, tho nephew of Sai 
Khatfi, 211 

Ghazni, posilion ot, 26 a 
Ghi (biittei), piicc of, 100, 283, 429 
Ohihs-nd-din a Balimani king, 341 
Ghias-ud-dm Balban (tenth knm), 
hittory ot, 131 , coins o( No'- 111, 
(wooclfut), 115, pp 131, 135, 111 - 
sciiptioii oi (L ), 136 
Ghia-.-itd-din, cldoi hiotlic'- oJ t\iu’i//- 
lul-din ‘Miili.imniad bin Sara, 10, 
coins beaiing then joint names, Nos 
1-3 pp ]2, 13 

Ghlas-iid-dm Klulji, a king of klahvah 
and Mandii, 316 , (oiiis ot, 319 
Gluas-iicl-din Muhammad, a du«i eiulant 
of the Kli lilt ol Baglidid A1 Jlust.m- 
%ii biliah, 217 « 

Ghiis-nd-dtn Tughlak Sh hh (eighteenth 
king), histoiy of, 186 , coins ol 
Nos 157-16), pp 189-101, inseiip- 
tion of (r ), 192, tho Foit ol 
Tughlakikid elected bv, 192 
Gbi,'is-iid-dm Tughlak SliMi II. 
{twcnty-fnst king), notice of, SOI, 
coins ot, Mos 250-253, p, 302 
Ghia-spiii, a mint cily of llcngal, the 
site of, 153 

Gladniri’s tianslation of Abul Fazl’s 
“Ani-i-Akbau,” 110 n^pnhbm 
Goats* flesh, the piicc ot, 429 
Gojn'ilpiir, of Eohtak, the damh ol, 
863 'i 

Gom, the ancient capital ot Bengal, 
Miruiiut it (w code lit), 109 
Gvninda Chandia, a Bahtin of Kaiuiij, 
18 , com of. No 16, p 19 
Giaiii foaisUj ffiound, I’oi horses, 
puce of, 283 
Giam, puce ol, 2, S3 

Giant llnit’s (Capi ) ‘‘Ilidnrj of the 
AI ahi attas,’ ’ 1 8 1 «, jixn - ; ai 
Giijuiat, list ot the Alidiaminadan 
kings of, 350 , the hoiiiidaiic& oi, 
^331, leieniie of, 351 n 
Giinga llauii)di, neai Din3jpui, in- 
faciiption (N) oi Itnkn-iid dm K,ii 
• Kaiis loimd among the imii-, of, 149 
Gmmuktiaai, insciiption (L ) on the 
Jhm’i Musjul at, 136 
Gnthiio’s (Colonel), lesidts obtained 
from an assay of Hehli and Bengal 
coins m the Kooeh Bahai hoaid, 115 

H AJI EAJAB BAEKA’I, an 

Egvptnn Arabassadoi, 256 ,i 
Hfiji Sa’Id Saisan, an Egyptian Am- 
ba&sadoi, 256 n. 
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Hamid E1 lS.b, mzir of ’ Alam Shall, 339 
Hfamilton’s “ Hindostan,” 111 n, 
pmum 

Htiimr, a Gehl6t kin^ of Mewar, 356 
Hansi, insciiption tiom, 60 «; dis- 
coveiy of oomb at, (lesult of assay 
of 12 of them), 127 
Hardy’s (Mi Spcnco) “ Manual of 
Buddliisni,” 362 n, 

Hariphl iiee TJtai 
Hasan Gango, a Bahmani king, 340 
Hasan Nizami’s “Taj-ul-Ma^bir,” 17 
pamth, hib cndence as to the date 
587 A H on an insoiiption (C ) at 
the Kuth Minai, 23 n 
Haughton’s (Col J. C ) details of the 
locality of the Hooch IkhJn hoaid, 
148 « 

Hawkins's (Eiohaid) notice of the 
tieasuies of Jahangir, 425 «, 444 
Himft, a mzir of Muhammad ’Adil 
Shah, 415. 

Hindal Mirzk, 393. 

Hmdal Mfiza, goreinor of Alwai 
(M5wat), 379 

Hmdiisthn, list of the Pathkn Sultins 
of, 7 , division and lulcis oi at the 
death of A'lhm Shhh, 40, the state 
of m tho leign of Shains-ud-din 
Altarash, 64 « , dibtrihution of, altci 
tho invasion of Timi'u, 315 n 
Holliugs’s (Oapt.) tianslationof Sheiif- 
ud-din 'AliYczdi’b “Zatar NhmaU,” 
171 « 

Hong von, the founder of the Mnig 
dj nasty m China, 241 
Huen Th bang’s spelling of the woid 
“ MuMn," 76 « 

Humhydn, a Bahmani king, 341 , coins 
of, 316. 

JFTumhyOn in India, summary of the 
evonts of his Kign, 379, diiision ol 
goioinments ou liis acecsbion, 379, 
coins of, Nos 325-328, pp 381,382 
Huiain Shah, king of Jaunpdt, 320 , 
coins of, 322, 378 ?i 
Hubfim-utl-diii lldshang < fhoii, a king 
of Mhhiah and Mandu, 346 coin 
of (woodcut), No 305, p 317, coins 
of, p 348 

I BN ASIE’S “ KamJ-al-Tan Mikh,” 
60 « 

Ibn Athii, 26 « 

Ibn Batniah's leading of the date on 
insciiption C oa the Kuth Minai at 
Dehh, 23 « , tlio Fieneh edition of 
his woik, 23 n,pcisi,im, Di Lee’s 
translation of his woik, IJO, passm 


Ibrahim Lodi (thnty .fourth king), 
tesum4 of the loign of 375 , corns 
of, Nos 318-320, p. 376, 321 (wood- 
cut), p 377. 

Ihiahim 8h5h Shaiki, the Snlihn of 
Jaunpui, 315, 320, corns of, No 
286 (woodcut), p 321 coins of, 

^ 321 

JhiihiraSui (thuty-niuth kmg)lnstoiy 
of, 115, coin of. No 398. p 416 

Ikhtiii-ud-din Gha/i Sh5h, seienth 
king of Bengal, 26o, com of, No. 

222, p 260 

Ilduz, moaning of, 25 n , Elphiiistonc’s 
spelliTig of, 25 « 

Udln qa-, the, 373 , adoption of m 
1825-6, by the Biitibh goioinmont 
of India, 374 

lum STiimoxs (IMi Feigubsou’s) — 
Miiiaiet of Mas’ add 111 , 9 , Kuth 
Mmfu at Dchh, 21 , Bathfin Tomb 
at Scpicp, ueai Giialioi, ii , Minaiot 
at Oour, the ancient cipital of 
Bengal, 109 , insciiption on the 
mimiiet at Alljgmh, 129, 'Alh-nd- 
din’b aiiches at tho Kutb Min.'ii, 
156, Jhnii’i Alosque at JinnpCii, 
319 , Tomb of Muhammad bin Fai id, 
atHehli, 334, Ihlki of Yictoiy, at 
Chltoi, 355 

’Inicid-ud din’s wealth, 296 «. 

’Imfid til Malik’s liuoh at Dohli, in- 
scupbions (G V) on, 413, 414 

“ Inseuptioiib,” 362 n 

India, nc.dth ol, in Fiiuz Shfih’s time, 
135, povoitj ol. m Bkhai's time. 
436 

Indian coins of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu- 
hammad hm S.'ira, Nos 3rf-ll, pp. 
14-16 

Indian levcnnes of Bfihai, 387, 300, 

1 3o , of Akbar, .J88, 435 , of J ahkn- 
gu, 41.5, of Sh.'ih Jahaii, 145, of 
Amangzcb, 390, 435, 150 

Indian weights, ‘112 n , Indian and 
othei foreign n eights, 223 n 

IsbC'KIl"I10>l& ~ 

Mas'add HI., on the Minaict at 
Ghazni (ivoodcut), 9 
(A ) Muharanmd bm S&m, on the 
fourth euelot of tho Kuth Mnihr 
at Dohli (woodcut), 21, (B.) 
In the second band or belt of 
insciiptions, 22, 

(0 ) Kuth-nd dm Aibcg, under the 
aich of the easteiu entrance to 
tho Kuth Minai, 22 , (D ) 
Over the nmthcin entrance to 
the Kuth Miiiai, 24 ; (E ) On 
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tlic cenlic gatc’way of the Kutb 
Mmii, 24 , , 

(F.) Shaiflj.-ud-din AUara-ih, ovci 
the doorfl a> oi the socond &1o^iy 
of the Kotb Minai, 79 ((? ) 

On the uppex ciiclet of tjie 
spcontl &tnij ot the Rntb Alinai, 
80, (II) On the thud sloiy 
oxer tlip dooiwax of the Kutb 
Mmax, 80 , (I ) On one of the 
cciitie 'uchc's at ttio Itutb 
Min.a, SO , (J ) On the lower 
belt of one of the nunaiots of 
the inosqxip at Apnii, 80 
(K ) Nhsu-inl-diu Malunud, n\ci the 
dooiwav ot the inuxaxet at 
Allygnih (engiaxing), 129 
(L.) GhUh-iid-din Balb.m, on the 
wall'} ol the dhm’i Mu-.jid at 
Guxnxnlvtisai, 136. 

(M.)Utai, &on of HaiipS.!, on the 
JBaoU, at PMara, 137 
(N.) Euln-ud-din Kai KMs, found 
among the luxns at Gunga 
E^mpur, 149 , ewn 

(0 ) 'AU-xxd dm Muhammad Shah, 
on the ai ches at the Kutb 
Mm^u, 173. ^ , 

(P ) GhiSwid-dm Tughlak Shah, on 
the Jam’i Mubjid at MoltCm 
(not extant), 19J 

(Q.) Eirdii Bhih, on the fifth atoi 
of the Kutb Mmar, 283, (11 
In Clm.'igh Debit, 286 , (S , 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the westembankof 
♦lit. Ti ilrniii.') Tviind. at Beiiares, 


(T ) ftilandaiLddi— IjOntheDaigfih 

of Yd«iaf XCatdl, at Dthli, 2, 
on the ba>,tion of Shahib nd- 
diix Ta] Khfin, at Debit , 3, on 
the low Pi eniiantc ol the Ktitb 
Minii , 4, at Oehh , o, on the 
arch of the Makhaiah of Fliuz 
Shdb, at Dehh, 370 
/TT ) Islam Shah, on’Iinadul JIalilc’'= 
Well at Debit, 413, (V) On 
'Imfidul Malik’s. Bioli at Debit, 
414 

Isa Khan Txhk, goxcinoi of Kol- 
Jalcswar, 338 is. 

’Isa Khan’b Alakbaiah, inscnption on, 
414, 

Islhra Ellin, 303, a vazer of Muham- 
mad bin Firuz Shkh, 307 

Islfini Shlih (thutj-boTonth king) 
history of, 410 ; coins of, Nos 359- 
364 cf, pp. lll-ilS , insonptioas in 


the time of, 413, 414, public build- 
ings erected m the time of 414 
’Izz-ud-din Balhku, a son-m-law of 
Shamfa-ud-dm Altarnsh, 120. 


J AT CnAND, the last of the Eahtors 
of Kanaiij, 18 

Jalidiigu s. icxcnucs, 444 , hisicxciiueb 
for the yeais 1011, 1028, ad tabu- 
lated w'lt-li those ot other Indian 
monaichb, 445 

JaUl L6c!i, king of^Jaunpui, son of 
Sikaudai Lodi, 375 

JaUl-nd-diu Atsiz, aKhaiizmian king, 


Jal&l-ud din Fnuz Shili, once a razb 
ol Mu’izz-ud-dfn Kaikubid, 111 , 
(Iweltth king), hibtory of 1 12 , coins, 
ol, Nos 120-124, p. 114, 11.5. 
JalM-ud-din Lohim, lung of Bihhr, 


aas. 

Jalil-ud-d'ni Mankbaium, a coutompo- 
lary of Bhams-ud-din Altarnsh, 85 , 
coins of. Nos 71-75, pp 90, 91 
Mai Sliih of Bengal, coin of (wood- 
cut), No 371, p 417. , 

Jaunpiar, Local coins of, 319; .Timi 
Mosque at (woodcut), 319 , list of 
the kings of, 320 , specimen com ot 
the Jauiipdi mint (woodcut), 321 , 
coins of, pp 321, 322 
Johnson’s (F ) interpi elation of the 
word “ Khulmat,” 93 n 
Jones’s (Sir William) ^ Woiks,” 165 « 
Josa la Baibaio m “ Eamu'^io,” 49 n 
Jow ml Asiatique, 20 )i,pai)Svn 
Journal ties Savants, 211 n, passm 
Journal of the AicLnological Societj 
of Dehh, 143 n 

Jomnal ol the Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal, 9, ju«Assw 

Journal ol tbc Eojal Asiatic Socictj, 
16 n,pasuin 
Juwir, the puce of, 429 
JujnboH’s “ Lexicon Gcogiaiihxcuin,’' 
47 «. 


K abul, the Brahman and Indian 
kings of, 57, 58 , coins of, 59 n 
Eadr Khtin, a governor ol the pioviiice 
of Lakhnauti, 262 

Kai Khatii, king of Peisia, the issue 
of papei cnuency bj, 240 
Kaimnoiirs, the sou ol Mu’izz-ud-d'm 
Kaikubad, 140, 142 
Kajar Shah, a imnt rnastei, 281 n 
Kaiandr, a Patban mint city, 395 
Kalim-Ullah, a Bahmaui king, 341, 
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Kajnal^ D4vi, the mother of Bewal 
mvi, 176 n, 

K&mihn Mfizh, governor of Khbul and 
Kandahhr, 379, coins of, 379 n 
Eanau] coins, No 16, issued by 
Go-vinda Chandia Dc\a, x> 19, No 
17, Issued bv Piithvi Deva, p 19, 
Nos 18, 19 issued by llu’izz ud- 
dm !Muhaniinad bin Sim, p, 20. 
Kanbaln, the nunr city ot Kublai 
Khin, 239 n 

‘Kim,” lucaning of, 218 n, 219 « 
Karaiiiiiah Tnihs, the, 186 n 
Kami in, froutiei foitiess of, on the 
loulc to India, 26 , the site of, 
26 n Ibn Athii’s notice of, 26 n 
Kiislia, the dciivatiou of the term, 
361 » 

Kashmir -weights, 222 n, 

Kliill Khin’s “Muntakhab atLubib,” 
369 «, 422 ?j, pamm. 

Kliaitsi, a Gohl6t king of hle'wai, 3o6 
Khalil Mustansa billah, coin of, 61, 32 
Khalif, title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings, 66 
Khin-i Jahin, two pcisons of that 
name, fatlici and sou, vazhs of Fiifiz 
Shih, 272, 273. 

Khiuzmian kings, list of the di nasty 
of, 86 

Khidinat, meaning of the -woid, 93 n, 
/oiinsou’s intcipictation of, 93 w. 
Khizr Khin, a son of ^Ali-ud-diii 
Muhammad Shih, 170 , sioij ol hts 
lo\e, 176 n. 

Khizi Khin, govenioi ofMultin, 315; 
(twenty-eighth nilcr), 320, Pciish- 
tali’s and Abil Kazl s mistake io« 
guiding the coinage ot, 328 
Khul&sat-al-Tawiiiiih, 187 « 

Kh ul isat - III - Akhb ii , the authoi ’p 
deni ation ot the name “Altamsh,” 
43 

Khusni Mabk, the last of the Ghaz- 
naiis, 11 

Khusii Paivfz, son ol Naushinviii 
the Great ot Persia, 35 n 
Khwi-jah-i-Jaliin, a niiiu.stei loft in 
charge ot Behli by Itluhammad bm 
Tughlak, 269 , execution of, 270 
Khwijah-i Jahin, a ot Muham- 
mad bin Fiiiz Shah, 307, rehclliou 
of, 312, goiPinoi of Kanaiij, etc, 
315 « , king of Jannpui, 320, 
Khwijah Kutlugh, a Mughal imader, 
176 

Kilavalha, lefeiicd to m Captain Fell’s 
transciiptot an insciiption at Ilansh 
61 « 


Kildghari, the site of, 143 n, 

Kixmin, the position and orthography 
of, 26 «. 

Kooch Bahir hoard of coins, 113, 
118, Colonel J. C IJnugliton’s 
dcscnplion of the locality wkeie the 
coins -weie iomid, 148 «. 

Kubiehah, Ling ot Siiid, IJ, 42; 
sinumarj of the events of the leiga 
of, 99, deiivalion ot the name of, 
99 the tiibutaues ot, 99, 100 «; 
coins ot, Nos 86, 87, pp lOO, 101 
Kuhlai Khin, the Mughal eoiujuoior 
ot China, 239 , Maico Polo's account 
of the papei cmiency isnitd by, 239 
fi, Ibn Batntah’s notice of the 
success of, 2 to n 
Knuam, the site of, 26 «, 

Kntb Khin Afghiu, governor of 
Ripvi, 338 « 

Kutb-ud-dm Aibek, a slave of Mu’izz- 
iid-din Muliaminad bm Sim, U, 
inseiiptions B C 1) and E , executed 
undei hi&a-uspiccs,24| (second Ling), 
history of, 32 

Kuth-ud-din MnbaiaL Shih (sixteenth 
Ling), histoij of, 178; coins of, No 
142 (■woodc^lt^, p. 179 , Nos 143- 
161, pp. 180-183 

Kutb-ud-din Muhammad biu Anush- 
tagin, a Khariziimn Ling, 85 
Kutb Minir at Duhli, msciiptions on. 

See Inscriptions 
Kuth Shah, a king of Gnjarit, 360 

L ad MALEK, a wife of Shir Shih, 
400 

Lahouieis’ wages, 430 
Lakha Kina, a Gehl6t king of Meivar, 
366 

Lakhnautf, the orUiograjihy of, 107 « 
LaLshmana, another name of Upaga, 
the son of Kilavalha, 61 n 
Lane’s “ Arabic Dictionan,” 208 n 
LangleR,in‘‘Mem. de 1’ Institute, ’242» 

“ Laws of Mann,” 4, pas\im 
Lee’s (Di-) translation of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s-woik, llOWjjpffwwt, 

Lees’s (Colonel) transLition of an m- 
senption on the mosqnc at Apnir, 26 , 
his tidnslauott of inscriplioii (N.), 
149, his objections to the deter- 
mination of the 1 dative values of 
gold and silver m Akbai’s time, 426 n. 
Legend on com No. 69, icinaiks on 
the, 79 

Lelhbndgo (Mr E) “Topography of 
the Mogul Enipuc,” 440 n 
Lewis’s (Major U.) desciiption of the 
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Kalin Masjid at DoMi, 273 k , 
ti<mslatu)n ol Rhani’s-i Siiij ’Afil’s 
“Taiikli-i ffiii/ Sliilu,” 2 ?j 6 » 
Lcjdcti, oiu of tlio ediloih of Biliai’s 
ilomoiis” iOO M 

Luciiluis, i;il /? 

LumMlcn’s (>I.i)oi) ‘•AhbMOii to K<m- 
tiili.'p,” 2b n. In-. dp-'Ciiptiou oi Ihc 
Foit ol luiriani, 20 n 

M ad ils; a PA'L Y DEVa, .m Jmh.m 
kni!* ol Kdbal, .58 , com of, No 
3-1, p 62 

ivradilon’b “ Jrwisli Co]ii.a«e,” 231 n 
Muliipfd.1, kill of Gwilioi, coins of, 
Noi 3t), <5(>, p 63 

Maliniud l«m Ohia>-ud-djn, nophow of 
Mu’i/./-iid dm 3V1nh.immad Inn Sam, 
31 , com of, No 2.), p 32 
MaUimJd hin 3iuliaium<i(l .shili (tii Oiity- 
ilfth. kim?) actounl of tlic iini>u of, 
312 , list ol tlio districts iii liii 
kinpfdoiu, 313 «, loiiis of, Nos 27o 
281, pp 316, .117 

Miilimud of 61ia?iil, 10, 17 , com of 
(noodcut), 48;.-, 19 «. 

Mahmad Kli.m, i^oienior of Ifatiobali 
and Kalpi, 31.> 

Ikthniud I fvluljl, a king^ ot Malwali 
and Mandu, 336, 310 , tom ot 
(woodcut), No .106, p 3 17 , coins 
ol,p 348 defeated bj liana Kliuuibo 
of Mcnai, 354 

MnlmKid II , a king of Mihiali and 
Aiandii 316, coins of, p 310, 370 w 
Walnnud .shah I , a Dabui.iiu lung 
311, tom of (woodiut), No aOJ, p 
312, Ciiii^ of, 3J.5 

Al.ihmud Slj.'ili II, a B.ilmiani king, 
341 , coins of, ,116 

Alalimiid iSliah bin Ibi5hlm .Sh.'di, 
king of Jaunpfii, 320 , coins ol, ,521, 
322 

Alalimtid >Sh1h I , a king of (fnjaiit, 
350 toms ol, 3,13 

Mahmdd Shili [T , a king of Gujai.'it, 
350 , coins of, 353 

Mabmfid Shrili 111 , a king of Gn)a- 
lit, 351 , com of (iioodcut) No 
308, p 352 , coins of p 353 
Jlaise-v (laenlenaiit), G6 ii 
Maltbaiab ol Kiidz Sbab at Dchli, In- 
seuption of Sikandar Lddi on the 
aich of tbo, 370 

M.ikMdm Jahiniin Jaliin Gasht, 
Mob,an Lil’s dcsciiption of llie 
mausolcnm of, 94 n 
Malaya Yannma Deva, of ESlmjar, 
72 , com of (woodcut), No- 13, p. 74. 


Malcolm’s '■ Pcisia,” 212 « , his “ Cc2i- 
tral India,” 316 n, pai,si,H " 

Malika-i-.Tahin, a ivite of Jalal-ud-din 
Phil/, Shall, 1,51 

Slalik BancLu Khiljl, governor ot 
Lrikhnaiili, 262 n 

Malik Cliliapi, a nephew of Ghfas-ud- 
B.ilhan, 143 

Malik Naib Kafiii (liftccutli king), 
hisloiy ot, 176, coin ol, No 141, 
p 177 

Mahi.ih, hoiindaiics ol the kingdom 
of, 316, list of the kings of, 346 , 
coins ox, 318, 310 

M.ankot 01 Manghai the site of the 
toitii'bS ot, elected during Islira 
Sh'ili's icign, 414 

Mamicei, the Venetian travellci, 390 n 
“Mai'isid-al-lttila,” the, on the spoil- 
ing ol “Multan,” 7b H 
Maico Polo, 231 

Slai«clcn’s “ Nuiuismata Oiiciilalia," 
153 pes<,iM 

“]\lasilik-ul-Absai,” by Shaikh Mu- 
bauik hm MiihmutI Ynb.iti, m 
‘ Notices cfc]ivtifiits,”203«,j;rt.ssi?«, 
Mas’addi’s spellmg ol the name 
“jiUilt.m," 76 n 

Mas’, nidi, the Ficntli edition of Ins 
works, 35 n 

M,is’aud 111 , Minaict of (woodcut), 9. 
JSi.is’ciud of Ghj/inf, com ot (woodcut), 

68 j? 

Mash, the puce ol, ICO, 129 
M!l^keNIles (Ml, N S) esfimate ol 
the icitt m Bibai'fj tunc, 410 « 
Masson’s (Ohailes) “.Toiiinojs in Balu- 
cliisfin,” 2Gn, pa&iiiti 
Matdilotkmtu’s 430 
JlaukiM iSadi-nd-dm, a learned “Sadr 
111 Satliii,” of Dohh, 159 n 
M mlawis Kliadini Hus, an, one of the 
editors ot the Ualcutt.i edition ot the 
“ Tab ikit-i-Nasui ” 76 
jra\ Mullci’s “ Chips lioni a Geiinan 
Woikshop,’' 1G5 n , lus ban=kiit 
Liteiauiie,” 168 «, ]ns'‘LLttoi” m 
Moiley’s “Digest,” IGS n 
Mayndid’s(n B dc) “Diet Gcogi do 
1,1 Pei, so,” 27 », passim 
McCnlloLh’b “Couiiiierci.il Dictionaiy,” 
IGl ii. 

McKenzie’s (Colonel) “ M,ap,” ,332 
Mca.sine-., niotles of abcei Laming the 
eoircctuesb ot, 1G4 

Medals, pobtliumoub (leinaiks on), 28, 
Mewai, listol the Gelilot kings oi, 3,56 , 
their pation duinity ElJiiig,!, 360 h. 
Mmarct of Mas’aiid 111 (woodcut), 9 
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]V%n'ha,]-Ti'5-Sirij’s Tatakit-i-Nism,’* 
'S, pasi>i>n 

Mint Cinrs or Ailbak, complete list 
of, 427, 428. 

Mint Citiis oi Anonymous Goins — 
Agiah, 085 
Ahv.u, 386 
Dolili, 38G 
Jaunpui, 38G. 

Lilini, 386 
Mandu, 386 

Mint Citits or Bengal — 
Fnd/aLM, 151 
Ghi.'ispdi, 153, 

Lakhiumti 149 
Mu a7amJil)d.(l, 153. 

S.dg.iouj 161 
Sham Nail, 152. 

Souiigaon, 152 

Mint Gitils or the PathXns — 
Aftiah, 39G 
Bhiiipiiia, 401. 

Bitoa, 408 
Cliuiihi, 399 
Dhi 111 IblMu, 208 
D^ll ul KlnUifat, 181. 

I)aulat<'i,bid, 249. 

Dehli, 16 
Deogir, 171. 

Ghazni, 12 
Gh6i, 15 
Gwhlioi, 16 
Jlisfr5i. 403 
KMiii]ai, 40 
Kal])i, 391 
Kiunu'iu 92 
Kiitbhhficl, ISO. 

Lakhiiauti, 107. 

Lhhoi, 15 
MuUan, 75 
Nagor, 78 
Naindl, 403 
Peshawai, 16 
lliuitamhhoi, 401, 

SalglGn, 412 
Shakk-i Bahai, 412. 

Shaiiiabhd, 398. 

Sh'ngaih, 397, 

Smd, 15 
Son ugaon, 215. 

Sulthnpui, 210 
■Waiaiigol, 210 

Muldiomrs derivation of the name 
“Altamsh,” 43, 

Mir Khusin’b “ Taiikh ’AlOi," 169 n, 
passm j his account of the bmldinge 
erected by 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad 
Shih, 173, his “Story of Khizr 


Ehin and Dewal Eani,” 177 n , his 
“ Kha/ani-ul-FalOh,” 233 n, 
“Mithhsh'iifi,” the, 3G2 n 
Mohan Lai’s deseiiptioii ol the town 
oJ Udih, 91 ,i 

hlokttl]!, a GcUliSt king ol Mcwai 356. 
Mono«i.iinm,i(ic enigmas on coins m 
fuoiu with the Tiuks, 87 n 
Months, Muhammadan the, 6 
Miulet’s “Dmesi ” IGS ii 
Moil(}’s “Catalogne oi tlie Eoyal 
Asiatic RocietVs M>SS 432 n 
Moth, the pace oi. IGO, 429 
Mu’aaam.'ibid, a mint citj oi Bengal, 
th(‘ -.itc of, 153, Bi 'Blochmanu’i!. 
leiuaiks on, 153 a 
MubiiakpUi, the site of, 382 n 
Mul)ai.ik hliiib (twT*nty.iui)th king), 
lustoiy oi 330 , coins of, Nos 287 - 
290, p 333 

Muhaiak Shih, king of Jannpiii, 320 
Mughal (Ohaghalhi) conquest of India, 
the, 378 

Mughal mvadcis, the, 17 i , coins of, 
Nos 130, 140, pp 176, 17C. 
Muhammad ’A'dil bhah (thnty*ciirhth 
king), histoiyof, 414 , coins of, Nos 
395-397, p 410 

Muhammad, a king of Malwah and 
MamM, 34G 

Muhammad, a son of Qhihs-ud-diu 
Balhan, death oi, 132 
Muhammadan coins, assays of, 324 
Muhammad BiikhtiM Klul]i, of Bengal, 
37 

Muhammad bin Naifd (thnfieth king), 
tomb oi, at Dehli (woodcut), 33 1 , 
Instoiy ot, 331 , corns ol, Nos 291 
29G, pp 336, 337 

Muhammad Inn Nii flz Shah (twentv- 
thud king), account of, 305, coins of 
as joint king with his fatlim, Nos 
261, 262, p 307 , his ow-n coins, 
Nos 2b3 (woodcut) 269 pp 308- 
309 , posthumous (oius of, Nos 270, 
271 pp 309-110 

hluhaiiimad bin Tnghlak (nineteentli 
king), ch.iiacler oi, 202 , Ibu Batu- 
tali’s account of the lemoval ol the 
citizens of Dehli to Dcogii by, 202 n , 
list's of piovinccs in the domuiion ol, 
203 n , history of the reign of, 203, 
etc , the cxielleuce of tlie eoiimge 
of, 206, coins of. Nos, 171 (wood- 
cut), 172 (woodcut), 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (w'oodcul), 175« (woodcut), 
176, 177 (w'oodciit), 178 (woodcut), 
179-188 (woodcut), pp 207-215 , 
small silver coins of, Nos. 189-194, p. 
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216, curicncics of, 217 , Sfate coinage 
siul Its mtoichangcaWc lates under, 
2iy , lorced cunency of, 239 , coins 
of, Nos 19o, 196 (woodcut), p 219, 
197-204 (-vioodcut), pp 250 252, 
205, 206 (woodcut), 207 (w'oodcut), 
p. 252, 208-211, p 253 , coins of 
btriick 111 the names of the Egjpnau 
Kbalifs, Soh 212 219, pp 259- 
2f)0 , iclatnc \alut‘s of scold and 
Biher dinmg his icign, 231 , puces, 
of ]no\ision& in Ins icign, 260, 
public woiTvS of, 261 
Muhammad Ghoii, an appelLifion of 
Mn’iKZ-ud-din Muhammad hm Sam, 
10 . 

Muhammad Khhn Giiiia, govcinoi of 
Ilongal, 413 

Muhammad Khhn, son of Piiuz Shfih, 
273. 

Muhaium.ul Kh.'m, -ncoioy of Eihai, 
375 

Muhammad Shhh hin Mahmfid. king 
of Jamipdi, 320 , coins of, 322 
Muhammad .Sh^di L, a Bahmam king, 
840 

Muhammad Shhh II , a Bahmam king, 
341 , coins of, 34C. 

Muhammad Sliih, a king of 6u}TuSLt, 
360 , coins of, 353 

Muhammad SliSih XI., . a king of 
Gujarat, 351. 

Muiv (Bi. J.), 295 n 
Mu'i/7-ud-d&i Bahihm Sh3.li (seventh 
king), 117, sumraarv of the eients 
of lus iPign, 118 , coins of, No&, 92- 
90 pp 118-120 

Mu’i/7-nd-din Kaikub3d (clmciilh 
kins'), liisioiv of, 138, coins of, Nos 
116-119, pp. 111, 142 
Mu’uz-ud-dni Muhammad bin Sam 
(111 si P.ith3n king), histoiv of the 
reign of, 10, couis. hoaiiug Ins own 
and his hiothei’s names. Nos 1-3, 
pp 12, 13 , Ins own coins, Nos, 3??- 
14, pp 1 1-16 , com hodimg Ihc joint 
names of Muhammad bin S3m and 
Prithvi lihja (woodcut). No 15, pp 
17, 18, Nanauj coins of, Nos is 
(woodcut), and 19, p 20, inseiip- 
tions (A ) of, on the Eiiib Min3i at 
Dehli, 21 , (B ), 22 
Muj3hid Sh3]i, a Bahmam king, 3i I 
Mukarrab Khan, a govemoi ol Dclili, 
312 

MuJlfi Ikh31 Ehhn, commandei of the 
fort of SM, 313 «, goveinoi of 
Dehli and the Doab, 315 n 
Multhn, orthography of, 76, msciiption 


(P) of GM3s-ud-din Tughlak S^3h 
on the Jhm’i Musjid nt, 192 ^ 

Muiiay’s “ Travels in Asia,” 152 «. 
Mutioii, the price of, 429 
Muzaffai Shah I , a king of Gujaiht, 
350 

Muzuffai Shfih TI , a king of Gujaiat, 
350 , coins of, p 353 
Muzallai Shih III , a lang of Gujaiht, 
351 , coins id, p 353. 


"VTAGOR, a mint eiiy of flic Pathans, 
XM the Mte of, 78 ti. 

Nakhiid, Lhc puce of, 160, 429 
Naiii61, a mint city of Shii Shah, 403 , 
noted foi its coppei mines, 103 n , 
the site and size ol, 416 n 
Nhsii-ud-dhi, Bughih Khhn, a son of 
Ghlife-ud-dln Balban, invested with 
the goseiiiment ot Bengal, 132, 
account of a curious meeting wiih 
lus nephew, ]ilu’i7Z-ud-dln Kaikti- 
bhd (eleventh king), on the banks ol 
the Saiju, 140 

Nhsii-iul-clm Ivhilji, a king of Mfilwah 
and Mandd, 340 , coms of, p 3 19. 
Nhsii-ud-din Khiisifi (fieveiiteenth 
lang), hiistoiy ol, 183, coins of. Nos 
156, 156, pp 185, 186 
N&sn-ucl-din M.ilimnd Shhli, hcir- 
appaient of Shams-ud-cllu Altamsh, 
45, com of (woodouf), No 60, p 81, 
bimimaiv ol Ins hibtoiy as govemoi 
ofLhhoi, 82 

Nhbii ud-dlii Mahradd (ninth king), 
Instoiy of, 124, Hiiunnuv ol the 
events ot the leign of, 125, coiut. 
of, Nos 106 110 (■woodeut'l, pp 
126-129, m'Ciiption (K ) of, 129, 
the penmanship of, 130 
Nasn-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan 
Kailagh, son of Saii'-ud din Al- 
ILi'.aii Kailagh, king ot Smd, 98 , 
coins of, Nos 83, 31, p 98 hisloiy 
of, 98 

Naushlnvhn the Qicat, of Peisia, 34 n 
Ndwab Amin-ud~clm, of Loluiu, the 
posscbboi ot a MS ol Mil Khusiu’s 
“Taiikli ’Alai,” 159 n, 

Nicoiu Conti’s “Tiavels,” 152 n 
Nizam Shah, a Bahm.iin king, 341. 
Nizara-ud-dm, a vash of Mu’izz-ud- 
dm KaikubMl, 139 

Niz5m-ud-dm Ahnmd’s “Tahakkt-i- 
Akbau," 121 n, pmsm , Ins return 
of Akbai’s levcnue la 1593 ad 
. 386, hib Holes as to the extent of 
Iliudastan, 432. 
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N^rtliern India, the coinage of, 64 
Npvam, quoted by D’Oh'ison, 254 n 
“ Kiipati,” a title applied to AlahniM 
of Ghazni, 138. 

2jJ"i3h Inn Alaiisur, a coin of, stiuck at 
BokhaiS,, 251. 

Niisiat KhAn, a son oi Fath EhAn, 
312, (t■\^cnty-sl\th king), notice ot, 
318, coins of, Nos 282-285, p 318 
Nnsrat Shah of Bengal, 379 
Nusi ut-ud-dm Thlnisi, a geucial of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 67, 68 n 


0 ODA, a Cfehldt king of Mewai, 
356. 

Ouseley’s “ Oriental Geogiaphy,” 187 «, 
pa\siM 
Ovid, 231 «. 

Oxen, the price of, 260 

P AOniMBA DEYA, an Indian 
lung, com of, No. 2, p 69 n 
Fdria/i, meaning of the teim, 181 n 
ParkOb (Mr. H ), in the Jomnal of the 
liojal Asiatic Society, 239 «. 

Pathiii Erapuo, list ot the Sult6ns of 
the, 7 , it£> disliihution at the time of 
Tiindr’s invasion, 316 n 
Patha,n tomb at Sepiuc, near GuMior 
(■woodcut), 41 
Peas, the pi ice of, 260 
Pei Sian histoiy, an incident in, 34 « 
Penvin. a mint eity, site of, 86 n. 
PfpaLi lid] a Beta, an Indian Ling, 
com of, No 3, p 59 «. 

Poole’s (II S ) “Weights and MoasnreB” 
in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362, 

Pottmgur’s (Sir TT.) “Tiavcls in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,” 187 « 
Price’s “ Muhammadan Histoiy,” 2G «, 
passim , his “ Insciiptioiis,” 66 n 
Pnnsep’s (J,), “Essays, etc,” 18 «, 
passim 

Prinsep (IT T), in the Join ml of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 n 
Pnthii Raja of Ajmii, a Choh.'in 
Icadci, 11 , com healing Ins name and 
that of Miiizz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sfua (woodcut), p 17 
Prithvi IlSja, refen cd to in an m- 
BCiiption a-t Hansi, copied by Capt. 
Fell, 60 com of. No 38, p. 64. 
(See also pp 17, 18 ) 

Pnthvi (Vaiihma) Dei a, a ChAndel 
kmg of Eanaiij, 18, com of, No 
17, p. 19 

Prices of piovisions, enforced by Ala^ 


ud-din Muhammad Shfih, 160 , ordi- 
nary ill Muhammad Inn Tiighlnk’s 
time, 260 , in Fiidz Shih's tune, 
283 , in Akbai’s time, 429 
Fioeeedmijs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 n, passim 
PltOVEllllS — 

‘ A second HAtim Tax,” 36, 

“ Dehli is distaiii,” 205. 

‘Dominion and gieatncss are of 
God.” com No l‘)3, p. 216. 
“Giiei of laks,” 35 
“ It IS a fai ciy io Lochow,” 205 « 
“King of flic land, mailji of the 
sea,” 350 « 

“Loids of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Manzil of Damik,” 11 
“ Owneis of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Posscssoi of two lights,” 397 «. 

“ The asjlnm of the woild,” 399. 

“ The last citj.,” 323 
“ The lion ot wax ” 366 «. 

Pulso, the piieo of, 429. 

Punjab, the Biahmimeal kings of 54. 


Q uaternary scale m general use 
in India, 4 

Quail ciiiere (M.) m “Notices tt Ex- 
tr.iits,” 218. 

Queipo’s (Don V) “Essai snr les 
sj'.ttmes ildtiKjiios et Alonetaues 
des anciens pcuples.” 

R AIMAL, a Gehlot Ling of Mdwar. 
366. 

Raja Pailap Sing, goiomoi of Ka’mpila 
and Pati&li, 338 « 

Eajendia Lala Mitia, in tho Journal at 
the Asiatic Sociotv of Bengal, 68 « 
R&madatti’s coins, 36'2 
Eamsmn dhs’s veision of mscnption 
(I ) at Pilam, 187 

ESma Ehnmho, a Gehl6t Ling of 
]\l4nai, Uic monumental “Java 
Stambha ” of, 354 , his defeat of the 
amies of Gujarit and MMwah, 356 ; 
com of, No 309, p 356 
Rina Mall Bhatti, v\hoHe daughter was 
the mothu of Firdz RhOh, 272 n 
Rantambhor, a mini laty of Shii SIiAh, 
401 , assigned to ’Adu Khan, 401 n , 
the site ol, 401 « 

Rashid-ud-din's deuvation of the iiamo 
“Altamsh,” 43, his “Jara’i-al- 
TawSiikh,” 54 « 

Reading of a competent aiithonty at 
Dehli of inscription (C ) on the Kuth 
Mmhr, 23 «. 
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EcdlioTiso’s (Ki ) tleiniiiion of the 
B.iinp Altaiiitih,” 44 n 
Eoniaud’s » Fiagmeutb Aiahcs et Pci- 
^ans lelatifi. ii 1’ hide,” 47 « 

EeLiti-ve valuci of gold and hmei, 
231, 232, 231, 124 

Ecmniks on the A^eJght of -vaiioiis 
Indian coni',, p 217 
EomiclV-, (Maim) “ Meinou of a Map 
01 Hindoost.ui,” 

Eicp, the puc(' i)t, IfaO, 200, 42*1 
Eichaidsou’b “Pii'.uu Dietumaii-, 
423 n 

Ei/lah (si\th lutei), hisloiy of, 101, 
coins of, Nos 90, 91, pp 107, lOS 
iiT>, , 1 , »’ im the moamilff 


of the trim, lOS 

Boo’s (Sii Thos ) account of Jah^ngu s 
reunuos, 441 n 

Eoyal Asiatic Society’s MS No. 77, 
xcTiii , 123 rf „ , „ , 

Enhii Chand, 301 , wzxi of Ahuhaki 
bin Zafai Eh m, 303 

Eulai-iid dm Fiiuz Shah (fifth king), 
histoiv of, lOi , coins ol, Nos 88, 
89, p 108 

Euku-nd-din Ihr'ahim (thuteenth 
king), hi&torv of, 154, coins of. 
Nos 120- 120, p 155. 

Eukn-ud dill K.n E.'itis, of Bengal, 
118, coin ot. No 125, p 149, in- 
scription (N ) of, 149 

Eitleis of Bengal, list ol the, 8 


S ’AADATKTTA'N, , a noble of Mah- 
nifld bin Miihainuiad Shih’s comt, 
812 

S5bah .an Einiicini ol the Tiiiks in the 
Sassauian peiiod, tl>2 
Sacy (M, Slh(^tle do) in the Jouinal 
destiaiani^, 211 i},ppistin 
Sahsaraui, Shu Shah’s Mausoleum at, 
394 n 

Saif-nd-diu Al-rris.ni Kailagli, a 
gcneial of Jalal-ud-dinMankbaiiun, 
histoii ot, 9i, coins ot, No 79 
(svoodclil), p 9r5, SO- 82, p 9(5 
Sale’s Kdiin 178 «, 

Sallakshaiu I’ala Dei a, an Indian king 
ot the Kahili dyua'-ty, 58, tom ol, 
No 33, pp ()2 , leniaiks on the 
name of, 62 «, 

Salt, the puce of, 160, 429 
Sanga, a Gehlot Ling of Meivar, 356 , 
com ot No 310, p 357 
Sangninetti (Af B It), one of the 
cditois of llu. Fieiieh edition of Ibu 
Batixtah’s work, 162 «. 


Sfiiang Kh5,n, brother of Mnllu ILhal 
Khan, 320 

Sainai al Mulk, a vazir of Mnhtirak 
Shah, 333, 335 

SataiaktiLa, Ol “ one hunched »•/?!*?,” 3. 
Sa-samaii peiiotl, the, in Pusian 
histoi} (an luculent, in), 34 n 
Saigaon, a Bengal mint city, site of, 
151 '// 

Sanhs (M (!id),\nt\(^Jou)nalA^iatifiiu, 
212 k 

Scott’s “ Deekaii,” 346 i? 

Sepreo, Pathaii ionih at (iioodcut), il. 
Sevimiim oil the puce of, ItiO, 429 
Shah;ih-iid-d'm Bughi ih Shah, thud 
Ling ol Bengal, liistoi) of, 194 , coin 
of, No l(i8, p 197 
Shah Jahan, a gold muhai of, 423 n 
Shah Jahaii’s loieimes, 439, lus 
levciiuos toi 1648 \ T> tabulated 
A\ith tlioseol olhei Indian monoiclis, 
415, list ot the pioviuees ni hii 
(loniiiiioiis, with the io\cuiio yielded 
by each, 416 

Sbahah-ud-din Ta] Khan, at Dchli, 
iii=ici 3 ptiou of Sikdiidtii Lucli on the 
bastion of, 370 

Shuhah-ud-din ’Umax, a son of ALi- 
nrl-dm Muhammad Shah, 177 
Shahr Nau a mint cits ot Bengal, 152 
Shah Eukh, the Mughal Suliaii of 
Persia (his money copied In B'lhai), 
381 

Shah Saif 111 Uaqtiaii, a Muhammadan 
«aint, 94 n 

Shah S'ncl Jaial, a Muhammadan 
hunt, 94 m 

Shiiikh MuhaiakhmMahmfid Anbati s 
“MusaiiL al Ah',.'!!,” 203, put^wn 
Slmnis-i-Suai ’Aiit’s ‘ aianaLih-i- 
Sultaii TughlaL,” 187 n , his 
‘ TaiiLh-i-Fnaz Shahi,” 187 «, 
passim 

Shams Khan, goieinoi of Biaiia, 315 «. 
Shams-ud-dm, a Balirnain Ling, 311 
Shaiiis-ud dm Altamsh suiiut'-taudaid, 
3, (imiitli Ling), hi'.tor} of, 42, 
the oithogiapln oi his name, 43, 44, 
outlino ol the use ol, 4 1 , sumunii’v of 
the eieiits of hi-, icign, 15, coins of, 
No 28 (Moodciit), p 16, No'' 28«'-31, 
pp 52, 53 No, 41, 42, pp 70, 71, 
44, pp 74, 46-59 (woocleut), pp. 
7.5-78 , poitiait of, 78, m,i upturns 
(F Cx 11 I and J ) of, 79, 80 , his 
alien coiitempoiaiics on Indian soil, 
84 

Shams-nd-cliii Fiui?, second king of 
Bengal, histoiy ot, 193, coins of, 
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j\os. Ifi6, 1G7, p. 194, insciiptions 
of, 195 11 

Shams-ucl-tlln Ili5s Sli'ih, the ciDjMti 
king oi Bcncai, 261 , liihtoiy of, 
2G7 , multeities of, 269. 

Sliarifib'id, d Pathau mint city, 398 , 
a Sirk'ii oi Bengal, 309 , tlie aiiS,t“.s- 
ment of, 399. 

Sheep, the iiiice of, 260, 429 

Shell! Jah'il-ud-din Ahsan Shiih, com- 
maiuhmtin Malahai, 253 « 

Sheiil-iid-afii’s “ Tinun Blc,” 187 n 

Shngaih, a Path5.n. mint citj, 397, 
bite of, 397 n 

Shir Shah (thiitv-snth lang), his 
charactu, 392 , Eiskino and Elliot’s 
opinions of, 392 «, ontlme of the 
caieer of, 393, coins oi, Nos 340, 
341 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut), 
344 (woodcut), 315-348, 3i8« (wood- 
cut), 349-352, 353 (woodcut), 35i- 
358, pp 391-403 , Mausoleum of 
Shfr Shhh at Sahsaram, 394 «, 
note on his coins, 403 , the rate of 
exchange of gold and biUci in the 
time of, 406, inquiiy as to the 
weight of his mdsJia, 400, exchange 
rate of copper and bdYcv in liis lime, 
410 

Shekleton’s, (Di.), ohjoetions to the 
author’s deteimmation of the relative 
values of gold (ind silvei in Akhar’s 
time, 425 n, 

“Sicca Kupces” of the East India 
Company, 330 

Sihaiibdh coins of Akbai, list of, 122 n, 
423 n , Abiil Pa/d’s caumoiation of 
the values of, 424. 

Sikandaii tanlah, leraaiks on the, 
366, the number of equal to the 
gaz of Sikandar L6di, 370 , com- 
pared with Babar’s Bokbaih money, 
381 , association of with Akbai ’s 
double dams, 387 , the method of 
reckoning in Sikandaii tankahs 
adopted by Bibai, 437. 

Sikandai Sh.'ih (twcnty-foui’lh king), 
311, couis of, Nos 272-275, p 311 

Sikandai Lodi (tlnity third king), 
rdsumv of the icign of, 365, coins 
of, Nob 310, 317, p 306 , note on 
the coinage of, 366 , iiiscnption (T ) 
of, at Dchli, 370 , the yaid measuie, 
or gaz, of, 370. 

Sikhndar Shah, a king of Gnjarht, 360. 

Sikandar ShSh (fortieth king), history 
of, 415 , coins of, Nos. 369, 370, p 
417 

SuSq-ud-din Abu’lfath Omai’s list of 


the piovinecs m the domimon of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, 208 «, 
217 n, passim, 

Slaies, Icmalc, the piicc of, 179 
Smith’s “Dictioiuiy of the Bible,” 
223 n, 362 « 

Somcbwaia deva, a Chohrm laja of 
A.]mir, 58 , com of, No 37, p 03 
Sonat , .mecdote of a, 341 ii 
Sonaigaon. a mint city of Bengal, 152 
Soiet’s (M ) ‘ Lottie sui hi Numi'-- 
nidfiqnc,” 384 n 

Spreiigcj 's Map, “Po',! nnd Pciscroutcn 
dcb Ouents,” 47 « , “ Catalogue of 
(hide MSS ,” 177 n 
S)i Mammhah, jeraarks on these words 
oecuumg on Pathiu Conih, with the 
opinions of Genual Cmmiiigham, 
Sir W EUiot and J Piinscp on the 
same .subject, 50 n 

Sii K.ilha de\a, an Indo-K5,bul king, 
com of, 59 n, 

Sii Eilli . Deva, a king of the 
Indo-Khbul djmastj, coin of, 59 n. 

“ Stars,” (gold) note bn, by Sii MTalter 
Elliot, 169 

State coinage and its intoichang’onble 
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Syud MahniM Shkh, 393. 
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iaon, 32 «, passim, 
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